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Victor Records 


-the living evidence 
of an artists greatness 


What is it that makes an artist famous? That wins 
the applause of appreciative audiences? That establishes 
an enviable reputation as a great artist in the hearts of 
music-lovers? 

The answer is indelibly inscribed on Victor Records. 
They are the living evidence of an artist’s greatness. 
They reproduce the art of the most famous singers and 
instrumentalists with unswerving fidelity. 

With a Victrola you can enjoy these superb inter- 
pretations at will right in your own home. But on/y 
with the Victrola—for the world’s greatest artists make 
records for the Victrola exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you 
any music you wish to hear, and demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor and Victrola— 
$10 to $400. Period styles to order from $375 
to $950. Saenger Voice Culture Records are 
invaluable to vocal students—ask to hearthem. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor 
Machines are scientifically eo-ordinated and syn- 
chronized in the processes of manufacture, and 
their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential 
to a perfect reproduction 
New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 1st of each month 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the 
\ Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
LaupER products of this Company only. 
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| Sup rem a C Victrola XVII, $265 
A Victrola XVII, electric, $325 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


A month after the begin- 
ning of the Kaiser’s spring 
drive the fighting had 
died down. On the 
Picardy front only the 
artillery and raiders were busy; between 
Arras and Ypres neither side stirred. 
There was a short lull in the storm, giving 
time to consider the momentous develop- 
ments of the preceding thirty-day period. 

Measured on the map, these develop- 
ments were of little cheer to the cause of 
democracy. In four weeks the Hinden- 
burg cohorts had reconquered almost all 
the ground taken from them by the 
French and British armies in the cam- 
paigns of 1916 and 1917. Thanks to the 
yielding of General Gough’s Fifth British 
Army and to the defeat of the Portu- 
guese contingent, the Germans were able 
to go even beyond the battle line fixed 
in D comtuer, 1914, and to approach 
uncomfortably close to Amiens, Be- 
thune and Hazebrouck, with Ypres in 
greater danger than it has been for three 
years. 

But with these admissions the dark 
part of the first phase of the 1918 cam- 
paign is told. Hindenburg did not break 
through: he did not separate the British 
and the French: he did not take Amiens: 
he is still very far from the Channel ports 
and Paris. He has lost at least half a 
million of his best troops in a month and 
he has placed himself in such a position 
that he must continue the bloody work 
all summer. If he cannot decisively de- 
feat the Allied armies before October, he 
must abandon Belgium and France next 
year and sue for peace on the victors’ 
terms in 1920, if not before. 

He will not be able to crush the Franco- 
British armies this summer. General 
Foch will see to that if he can count on 
American reserves. 

At last all the Allied armies are under 
a unified supreme command. That 
reform alone was worth all the territory 
surrendered. Because the French and 
British armies were virtually under one 
commander in 1914, the Germans were 
beaten at the Marne. Because the Rus- 
sian, the Italian, the British and the 
French blows were not synchronized per- 
fectly in 1915 and 1916, their armies were 
beaten separately in the east, in Rumania, 
Serbia and Italy. Now that this greatest 
weakness has Roa removed, the demo- 
cratic nations can face the onslaught in 
serene confidence, always keeping their 
powder dry. 

But it must be remembered that the 
cost of the ultimate victory depends 
principally upon the speed with which 


The Spring 
Drive and 


Its Lesson 


America can throw its full weight into 
the conflict. The qeaceee this speed, the 
smaller the cost in blood and money. 


uv 


No Victory What the allied armies in 
Without France need right now, 

will continue to need for a 
More Ships ear and a half, is the 

se possible number of 
fighting men. Contrary to the impression 
prevailing throughout the winter, France 
and Britain seem to have just enough 
troops to hold the Teuton masses in 
check. If they had ample reserves, 
England would never have resorted to 
the desperate expedient of conscription 
in Ireland. Hence it is plain that no 
large-scale victory offensive can be un- 
dertaken until the American army of a 
million and a half is in the field. 

From the statements of British 
officers in Canada, from the fact that the 
President consented to the incorporation 
of American troops in the British and 
French armies, it may even be deduced 
that the greatest possible quantity of 
American man-power is needed right now 
as an absolute insurance against the loss 
of the Channel ports. herefore the 
transportation of American troops across 
the Atlantic has been speeded up. This 
increased troop-movement, however, 
necessarily has two effects: it at once 
reduces the tonnage available for the 
transportation of indispensable food and 
supplies to England, ne and Italy 
while the troops are moving, and it forces 
the government to use an increasing 
number of ships to keep the growing 
expeditionary forces fed and supplied. 

very soldier going across requires a 
certain tonnage for his person and his 
equipment; after he has reached Europe a 
certain tonnage must be withdrawn from 
other services to keep him supplied. It is 
possible that, after the American army 
in Europe has reached a given size, its 
needs will make such a tremendous de- 
mand upon the available tonnage that the 
shipments of necessities to our Allies will 
have to bereduced tothe danger point. In 
that case three lines of action are possible. 
The general staff might decide to send no 
more American troops—in which case 
victory will be postponed and tens of thou- 
sands of lives will be sacrificed in vain. 
Or it might be decided to keep the troops 
moving in a steady stream, reducing 
shipments to Italy, France or England, 
in which case the fighting power of these 
countries will be seriously impaired, 
thus causing the sacrifice of additional 
American lives. Or the nation may decide 


to roll up its sleeves and tackle in earnest 
the job of building sufficient tonnage fast 
enough to take care both of the stream 
of men and supplies. 

In other words, ships, ships and more 
ships constitute the crux of the problem 
confronting the nation. 
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A ship today will save the 
lives of a battalion of 
American soldiers next 
year. Every yard the 
Prussians advance this 
summer will cost precious American 
blood next spring when the reconquest 
begins, and the yards of French soil can 
be held in proportion to the speed of the 
American shipyards. 

Ships are invaluable today. To pro- 
tect the available tonnage, England did 
not hesitate to sacrifice five cruisers, old 
but still serviceable, and a number of 
other ships on the chance of being able 
to close the rat holes of Zeebrugge and 
Ostend. And the Kaiser, realizing the 
necessity of keeping the submarine pirates 
at work continuously, seemed to be ready 
even for an invasion of Holland to assure 
himself a convenient base of operations 
against the “bridge of ships.” 

he urgent necessity of building the 
largest possible number of ships at the 
highest possible speed is pointed out on 
page 33 by Mr. Frederick Lewis Allen, 
connected with the Shipping Board. The 
need for ever more ships cannot be em- 
phasized too often. Upon an adequate 
supply of ships depends the outcome of 
the war, the fate of democracy. 

Yet the Seattle Central Labor Council, 
knowing this vital need of speeding up 
ship production, calmly proceeded to 
suggest to its members a general strike, 
a tie-up of all industry, including the 
shipyards, the machine shops, the engine 
works and foundries! This strike was not 
to be confined to Seattle. It was to take 
place all over the United States wherever 
the trade unions could enforce it, «and, 
to quote James A. Duncan, secretary of 
the Seattle Labor Council, it was “to 
continue in effect until the victimized 
Mooney case defendants are uncondition- 
ally freed.” 

What does the country think of men 
who would delay the building of ships by 
even one hour to obtain the “uncondi- 
tional release” of a dynamiter convicted 
of wholesale murder? What is the real 
motive behind the ambitious attempt to 
paralyze the shipyards and industries of 
the country at a time when every hammer- 
stroke counts and every minuteis precious? 


Western 
Bolsheviks 
Hit at Ships 
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Liberty Day in a Puget Sound shipyard. Since it was brought home to the men that their work will win or may lose the war, the output per 
man has been steadily rising until today the Pacific Northwest leads the country in speed of ship construction, 


In many Pacific Coast shipyards every employee bought Liberty Bonds 


The I. W. W. Why did the Seattle Labor 

Council try, in the words 
Make Use of Senator Poindexter, to 
of Mooney blackmail the nation in 
the hourof need? Because 
the I. W. W., the Bolshevik element, has 
gained control of the organization, the 
same element which proposed to° the 
Street Carmen’s Union in San Francisco 
opposition to the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds unless demands for higher pay 
were granted. In San Francisco the rank 
and file of the union men employed on 
the municipal cars nearly mobbed the 
union officials who proposed the blackmail 
scheme. In Seattle the rank and fle will 
take the same attitude when they gr: ~ 
the enormity of the crime proposed by 
few le: ade rs. 

For several years Seattle has been a 
refuge and asylum for the I. W. W. Under 
Mayor Gill the members of this organiza- 
tion were cuddled and pampered to such 
an extent that the Federal authorities had 
to step in. The Federal government last 
year prosecuted H. M. Wells, then presi- 
dent of the Seattle Central Labor Coun- 
cil, and convicted him of obstructing the 
operation of the draft law, for which 
offence a sentence of two years was meted 
out to him. Several other radicals were 
convicted at the same time. 

But the workers who really work, the 
mass of union men everywhere, do not 
approve of the Bolshevik leaders’ revolu- 
tionary tactics. In Seattle they opposed 
the strike suggestion so universally that 
the Labor Council had to limit the walk- 
out to one day. Even this modified 
strike order will not be obeyed by most 
of the union men, it is hoped. And there 
is additional material proving that the 
I. W. W. propaganda 1s being resented 
by the union men of the Pacific Coast. 





Results count, after all, 
and the results now being 
attained in the shipyards 
of the Pacific Northwest 
show conclusively that 
the radicals who control the Seattle 
Central Labor Council are out of step with 
the rank and file. The speed with which 
ships are now being turned out in prac- 
tically all of the yards, both steel and 
wood, conclusively proves that the period 
of disagreements 1s past, that the spirit of 
patriotic codperation is now directing the 
efforts of both the managers and the 
workers. Without this spirit of loyal 
cooperation it would not have been pos- 
sible for a Portland yard to establish a 
launching record of sixty-two days or for 
a Seattle yard to slip another week off this 
rec¢ ord ° 

Similar records have been established 
in the yards building wooden steamers. 
One concern, thanks: to the new team- 
work, put a wooden hull into the water in 
forty-nine working days, after having 
launched ten vessels in sixty days. 

Another indication of the new spirit 
is the prevalence of Liberty Loan buttons 
in the shipyards. In many of them every 
worker, from the president to the yard- 
sweeper, subscribed for the bonds, and the 
total contributions from the shipyard 
employers helped materially in putting 
the Pacific Coast “over the top.” 

If the radicals can be kept in proper 
bounds, the shipyard workers of the 
Pacific Northwest will see to it that the 
boys in France will get the right support 
from home. They are now leading the 
country both in average output per man 
and hold every record for launching and 
completing steamers, both wood and 
steel, in a shorter period than in any other 
district. 


Increased 
Output is 
Men’s Reply 


The easiest thing in the 
world is to tear down and 


What the 
I. W. W. Did 


destroy. Even a child 
to Russia knows this fact. Mexico 
knows it. Russia is learn- 


ing it. Perhaps the Russian experience 
will contain the germ of enlightenment for 
those American ultra-radicals who, like 
their brethren in eastern Europe and 
northern Asia, long to tear up the present 
social system by the roots, substituting 
for it a full-blown new system based on 
economic justice for even the humblest of 
men and women. 

The Siberian results of the Russian 

rocedure are set down in the article by 
Mtr. Cornet on page 13 of this issue. They 
do not make pleasant reading, but they 
contain food for thought. 

The new system adopted by the Rus- 
sians was to make all men happy by 
subordinating the interest of the individ- 
ual to the welfare of the mass. Private 
property was to lose all its ancient rights 
when they conflicted with the needs of the 
downtrodden. If a family had a house 
larger than its needs warranted, 1 in was to 
give up part of that house to those who 
were crowded into tenements. If a man 
had too large an income, part of it was to 
be taken from him and given to those 
whose earnings were too small for decency 
and comfort. A general equalizing pro- 
cess for the good of the greatest number 
was to take tome. Everybody was to be 
free both politically and economically, 
and altruism, the love for one’s fellow- 
man, was to rule the country. 

Unfortunately the originators of this 
splendid dream failed to take the frailties 
and shortcomings of human nature into 
consideration. Relieved from all political 
restraints, given economic freedom of 
action, the average Russian forgot the 
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welfare of the rest of the country and 
confined his efforts principally. to looking 
out for number one. Selfishness instead 
of altruism became the guiding principle 
and, all restraint being gone, produced 
chaos and unchecked crime. 

When the goldseekers streamed into 
California in ’49, they found a rich coun- 
try with practically no law. In Califor- 
nia also the usual restraints were gone; 
men were free to follow their natural in- 
stincts. A period of unchecked crime and 
violence followed. It did not end until 
the forces of law and order were spon- 
taneously reborn from within the com- 
munity. 

Russia will go through the same ex- 
In Russia the 


Coa Simon-pure 
W. W. theories have been put into 
practice. Unfortunately the Bolsheviki 


have no magic wand with which to con- 
jure cloth, shoes, coal, machinery and 
similar commodities out of thin air. 
Their printing presses can turn out paper 
money by the bale, but this process does 
not produce goods. Only hard, contin- 
uous work can produce them. The Rus- 
sians raised their wages, decreased doe 
hours and reduced speed. They cut the 
individual output down forty per cent 
and increased the individual purchasing 
power two hundred per cent. Now they 
find that there is nothing to purchase. 
A fifty-ruble note pasted to the bottom 
of the foot is a mighty poor substitute for 
a stout leather sole. 

As in California, so law and order will 
be spontaneously reborn in Russia by and 
by. And when Russia finally has found 
the system of government that produces 
the best results for the largest number, 
it will be found to bear a close family 
resemblance to the American and the 
British system of running things. This 
system is far from perfect, but it really 
works. 

In the meantime Americans will do well 
to forestall a potential I. W. W. régime by 
improving the most glaring defects of the 
present system with all possible speed. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The present nation-wide 
uproar concerning the fate 
Thomas Mooney, pro- 
fessional anarchist con- 
victed of murder, again 
demonstrates the tremendous power of 
advertising and publicity. ‘The defense, 
consisting of a dozen of the cleverest 
criminal lawyers in the West, assisted by 
a cerps of private detectives and sup- 
ported by resources probably exceeding a 
quarter of a million bs was unable to 
impeach the witnesses of the state in open 
court. Though all the witnesses were raked 
fore land aft by relays of the best cross- 
examiners on the Pacific Coast, though 
every trick and device known to the 
veterans of the criminal courts were used, 
the juries in both the Billings and the 
Mooney trials brought in verdicts of 
guilty, and in both cases the higher courts 
could find no flaws, no injustice, to the 
defendants on which to base a reversal. 

Unable to convince the twelve men who 
heard and saw all the evidence on both 
sides, the defense proceeded on a different 
tack. Instead of confining its activities 
to the court room, it started a remarkable 
campaign to convince the public that the 
defendants were innocent. By means of 
lectures, motion pictures, parades, 
through millions of handbills, Gevalen 
and tons of press matter scattered over 
the world, it succeeded in presenting one 
side of the case to the public. The state 
had no money and no authority to give 
equal publicity to its side. It could not 
counteract the carefully planned, splen- 
didly organized and amply financed cam- 
paign of the Mooney defense. Nor could 
private citizens or organizations, for 
obvious reasons, take up the work of 
giving to the evidence of the state the 
same amount of publicity that the de- 
fense procured for its version. 

The result is that a large part of the 
public is forming its opinion of the famous 
case on a presentation of alleged facts 
carefully selected to show that the 
defendants did not have a fair trial. 


Mooney and 
the Power 
of Publicity 


Who wouldn't be a soldier to fight the Boches when an octette like this needs protection? 
busily engaged in producing all kinds of garments that will help keep the army in fighting trim over there 


9 


A similar effort on behalf of the Mc- 
Namaras was meeting with equal success 
until the defendants ruined the publicity 
campaign designed to establish their inno- 
cence by suddenly acknowledging their 
guilt. 
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Politics as usual seems to 


The Kind of i 

Bas e the motto of the Old 
Politics that Guard and the Young 
Will Win Out Turks in every Far West- 


ern state. From Seattle to 
Santa Fe, from Helena to San Deigo, 
candidates in full battle array are stand- 
ing on every corner and the screech of the 
latform saw is abroad in the land. 
| ar l and amateur politicians are 
busy as beavers, hunting the elusive vote 
with candle and gunny-sack, with brass 
bands or gum-drops a la Cook, and the 
political writers are producing reams of 
forecasts, prophesies, estimates, horo- 
scopes, prognostications and palaverous 
predictions every day. The nals one who 
pays not the slightest attention to the 
wheedling notes of the political flute is 
the Sovereign Voter of both sexes. He 
is far too busy with pressing war work 
to care very much whether the next 
governor will be a Democrat or a Republi- 
can. Yet he can be relied upon to size up 
the candidates with an eye sharper than 
usual when the time comes. Short shrift 
will await the official or the candidate 
who cannot show that he acted promptly, 
efficiently and whole-heartedly whenever 
and wherever his efforts could help win 
the war. 


UU 
War Work = This is the time of year 
E bod when the northern hemi- 
verybocy sphere is hungriest. The 
Should Do bins filled last autumn are 


growing lean, the cereals 
from the new crop will not begin to be 
available until August. To help England 
and France keep body and soul together 
from now till early fall is the duty of 
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instalment falls due, the state will have 
received every dollar it invested and will 
have put the money to work in similar 
projects. 

In Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, 
Denmark, Germany and Italy similar 
projects have helped to create tens of 
thousands of small prosperous landowners, 
If the experiment initiated in California 
is a success, it will help to solve the prob- 
lem of how to care for the returning 
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The greatest mystery of the war was caused by the disappearance of the U. S, collier Cyclops 


with crew and passengers numbering more than 300. ‘The big vessel vanished completely 


while in West Indian waters and no explanation of its fate has as yet been brought forth 


every man, woman and child. Regard 
less of age, station, sex, creed, color ot 
occupation, everybody can help save 
wheat, meat and fat. It Is easy. t must 
be done. It will be done even if the 
government has to take the needed export 
wheat, thereby forcing the United States 
to get along without the cereal for a 
month or six weeks. Under the present 
critical circumstances America and the 
world cannot afford to risk a depression 
of the French spirit through hunger, an 
outbreak of dissatisfaction among [-ng- 
lish workers’ through a curtailment. of 
their already short diet. 

From now till September is the critical 
period on the Allied hunger front. Given 
fairly good weather conditions on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the worst danger 
of a food shortage will then be past. 
Winter and spring have removed the 
danger to the wheat crop that looked 
alarming last December. According to 
present indications, the country this fall 
will produce at least 220,000,000 bushels 
of aA tae more than it did‘ last year. It 
has now more livestock of all kinds than 
ithad twelve monthsago. Thewar gardens 
are already helping to reduce consumption 
of exportable farm products. Given areas- 
pot 0 amount of eficient farm labor, 
America will do more than its share in sup- 
plying food for a democratic victory. 


v U 


While the entire world is 
listening intently to the 
roar of the cannon in the 
greatest battle on record, 
there is danger that a most 
important event about to come to pass on 
the Pacific Coast may go almost un- 
noticed. In May the California Land 
Settlement Board invited qualified per- 
sons to send in their applications for 
farm units on the tract which ts being 
subdivided by the state. California had 
definitely as a state gone into the real 
estate business. 


Aid for the 
Returning 


Soldiers 


Not to make money, though. The 
state's only reason for the yurchase and 
subdivision of land is the desire to help 
versons with small means to become 
independent landowners. Under the old 
system of land speculation it was be- 
coming almost impossible for the average 
man with two thousand dollars to acquire 
land, prepare it for cultivation, stock it 
and meet the interest and the deferred 
payments, supporting his family the 
while. Land prices rose too high, avail- 
able sources of credit were too meagre, to 
enable deserving men with small capital 
to make a start. 

Now the state is taking hold of the 
colonization business. The 
Land Settlement Board has 
acquired several thousand 
acres in the Sacramento 
valley, all irrigated or sus- 
ceptible to irrigation, has 
mapped the various soils, 
put a large part of the land 
in alfalfa and grain, has 
surveyed the land in units of 
from two to eighty acres 
and is offering these units at 
cost, the purchaser to pay 
down five per cent of the 
land price and forty per 
cent of the improvements, 
including the house the 
Board stands ready to build 
for him, the balance of the 
purchase price to be paid 
in twenty annual instal- 
ments. 

This is not a charitable 
enterprise. ‘The purchaser 
pays or gives a mortgage 
for everything he receives. 
He must even obligate him- 
self to raise only certain 
breeds of live stock, to be « 
chosen by the majority. 
He pays interest on all his 
debts, but at a very low 
rate. Long before the final 





soldiers when the war is over. 


Three 


Oil Deficit 
Must Be 


serve supply of more than 
Prevented 


fifty million barrels of oil 
in California from which 
to supply its needs. In April this reserve 
supply had shrunk to nineteen million 


production and consumption continue 
unaltered at the present rate for another 
year, no reserve at all will be left by 
March, 1919. In April a year hence 
the quantity of petroleum pumped 
every day will be less than’ the re- 
quirements, 

Yes, production can be increased —if 
Congress ts willing. For almost ten years 
many square miles of rich, proven oil land 
have been withdrawn from entry. They 
remain withdrawn, unproductive, —be- 
cause certain claimants and the govern- 
ment cannot agree on a settlement satis- 
factory to both sides. It is high time to 
settle that dispute and go to work. Oil 
wells nowadays are very profitable. With 
oil at present prices the claimants can 
well afford to pay the government a high 
royalty. If they don’t, the excess proht 
tax will take it from them anyway. And 
the government can well afford, consider- 
ing the crying need for more oil, to stretch 
a point in the matter of granting patents 
to some of the land in dispute. If we lose 
the war, it won’t matter much who owns 
the land, anyway. 
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Private Smith, A. E. F., holde court in a French village street. 
A hundred thousand of him are now protecting the 
mothers of France on the Amiens front 


years ago the 
acihe Coast had a re- 


barrels and was. still going down. — If 
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Of a total of 1,800,000 
horse-power on the Pacific 
Coast, only 350,000 horse- 
power are produced by 
falling water. The bal- 
ance depends upon steam as the prime 
mover, and this steam is generated by 
fuel, principally oil, Oil that is pumped 
and Koonal is gone. Every barrel of oil 
consumed diminishes the national re- 
sources by just forty-two gallons of the 
precious fluid. But the equivalent energy 
abstracted from falling water costs the 
nation practically nothing except. the 
expense of the initial installation, There- 
after sun, winds and clouds do the rest, 
renewing the source of energy without the 
exertion of human effort 

During and after the war every gallon 
of oil will be needed for airplanes, motor 
trucks, for motor ships and oil-burning 
steamers. Every gallon of oil that can be 
saved should be saved. ‘Twenty thousand 
miles of Far Western railroads, most of 
them now burning oil, can be operated 
with electricity. They will have to be 
operated * by electricity sooner or later 
when the output of the oil fields declines 
and the price edb prohibitive. If the 
federal railroad administration can spare 
a hundred million dollars, it can make no 
better use of the capital than to invest it 
in hydro-electric plants throughout the 
Far West. 


White Coal 
to Conserve 


Precious Oil 
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What has become of the 
jitney? Only-a little while 
ago the din and rattle of 
the new conveyance filled 
the West with its clamor 
until it seemed as though every electric 
car would turn tail and flee at the ap- 
roach of its diminutive competitor. 
are nly city councils, courts and 
state-railway commissions were kept busy 
with efforts to keep the new yassenger 
carrier within bounds; pettoee having 
nothing better to do bought a second- 
hand flivver and started out to emulate 
Andy Carnegie. 

But the glory did not last. Within a 
short time the jitney owners discovered 
that it is impossible to make expenses 
operating a jitney at a nickel a ride except 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
Thousands of men quit the business, 
poorer and wiser for the experience, es- 
pecially when they were universally pre- 
vented by law from appropriating the 
cream of the nickel business, leaving the 
unprofitable skim milk to the trolley 
cars. 

The jitney episode has contributed per- 
haps more than any other factor to the 
change in the public’s attitude toward 
the street-car companies. The public 
clearly saw the injustice of allowing the 
new carrier to monopolize the profitable 
short hauls while the street cars were 
compelled to continue handling the un- 
prohtable long-haul business. The public 
also began to take an interest in the cost 
of hauling passengers and it began to 
appreciate the size of the problems con- 
fronting street-car managers. As a result 
of this public enlightment the electric-car 
systems today are in a more favorable 
position, so far as public sentiment is 
concerned, than they have been for yeats. 
To them the jitney has proved to be a not 
unmixed evil. 


What Has 


Become of 
the Jitney? 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


The Nickel 
and Poor 


Car Service 


This more tolerant. atti- 
tude of the public toward 
sublic utilities made itself 
Fatt when the trolley sys- 
tem of Portland, Oregon, 
received permission from the State Rail- 
road Commission to raise its fare from 
five cents to six cents. Of course it was a 
nuisance to produce the extra penny, 
causing delays and annoyance, but the 
Portland public submitted to the trial 
with remarkable cheerfulness. ‘Three 
years ago the innovation would probably 
lave caused a riot. 

The Portland system was granted an 
increase because it proved that owing to 











II 


paving expense or get along with the 
inadequate service. 

f a vote were taken, the users of cars 
would probably indicate a preference for 
higher individual taxes and better car 
service. 
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Making the = Throughout the Far West 
Dien Biel farmers and fruit growers 

are now busily engaged in 
Feel at Home sprucing up for the ex- 

pected summer visitors 
from the city. They are buying tents, 
putting board floors into them, construct 
ing bath-houses, kitchens, getting to- 
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Portland was the first large city to reach its Liberty Bond quota and the first city to erect a 


special building to serve as clearing-house for war activities. 


A number of 


communities in the Pacific Northwest have put up similar structures 


the rising cost of all material and the 
justified demand of its employees for 
higher wages, it could not make both ends 
meet. The street-car systems of Seattle 
and Tacoma applied for like relief, but it 
was denied them by the State Supreme 
Court, which held that the franchise pro- 
visions fixing the fare at five cents could 
not be altered by the State Commission. 
Asa result of this judgment the Tacoma 
street railway finds itself in a peculiar 
position. It admits that its service is 
inadequate, but proves also that it can- 
not give better service unless it obtains 
higher revenues. Since the Supreme 
Court has decided that increased fares 
cannot be granted, the city of Tacoma 
must either reduce the company’s taxes 
and relieve it of a large part of the heavy 


gether with their neighbors to arrange for 
tent cities, for motor-truck transporta- 
tion to and from their summer colonies, 
doing all this in an effort to make living 
conditions as attractive as possible for the 
city folk—-men, women, boys and girls, 
who are expected to help them harvest the 
crops. 

It is too bad that 
necessary to bring about this badly 
needed reform. For many years the 
casual, wandering rural laborer has had 
less attention paid to his needs than a 
yO rd COW receives. | le was fe OI ced to 
Genk in quarters that were filthy for so 
many years that filth became a habit with 
him, a habit he retained even when en- 
lightened employers supplied him with 
cots, mattresses and sheets. He was a 


a world war was 
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The post office at San Jacinto, California, after the earthquake in April. 


product of his average surroundings, and 
the surroundings were the result of the 
conditions under which farming was 
carried on in the Far West. When these 
farming conditions changed, the system 
of handling labor did not change with it. 
It required a world war to awaken the 
farmer, to mi Oe him realize that the men 
and women who harvested his crops in 
two weeks had to be decently housed, 
Since he had them - only two weeks he 
did not consider necessary to go to 
heavy expense in cae to make them 
comfortable for so short a time. He for- 
got that the men and women were travel- 
ing from place to place and were forced 
to spend the entire season in- similar 
disheartening surroundings. 

Now the farmers are be- 
ginning to sce the light, to 
view the prob em from the 
other — fellow’s — standpoint. 
The effect of this 
preparations will make them- 
selves felt long after the war 
is over. 

Coincidently another big 
step forward 1s being taken. 
On the tract being subdivided 


season s 


by the state of California 
two-acre units have been set 
aside to be sold to farm 
workers on twenty years’ 
time, the state also advane- 
ing the largest part of the 
cost of building a house. 
When the farm worker be 


comes a land owner, he set- 
tles down and sticks to the 
job. It is to be hoped that 
the state’s example will be 
followed speedily by private 
owners of farm land. 
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Why the Red If liberal giving to the 


Red Cross was imperative 
a year ago, it is doubly so 
now. With half a million 
of our boys on the firing 
line soon, the demands on this organi- 
zation of merey are increasing with 
every week. Despite the libraries that 
have been filled with descriptions of the 
war, we who are going safely through 
our accustomed routine —e ating, slee ping, 
going to the theater, enjoying all the 
good things of life and paying good money 
in |; ge qué intities to rough itona fishing 
trip--can have only a faint, washed-out, 
feeble notion of what it means to lie 


Cross Needs 


More Money 


wounded on the ground for hours in a 
pouring rain or a hot sun, to stand the 


This thoroughbred Hereford steer died for the Red Cross. 
the animal at public auction on behalf of the Red Cross and the purchaser immediately put the 
The Red Cross netted $3000, almost two dollars a pound 


etcer up again, 





PHOTO BY LOB ANGELES TIMES NEWS AGENCY 
The temblor shook a territory as large as Illinois, yet only two 
persons were killed and the total damage did not exceed $600,000. Los Angeles suffered 

principally through the destruction of plate-glass windows 


tortures of a long railway journey to the 
base when every jar brings agonizin 
pain, We c: innot imagine the sum coed 
of the suffering in France, but we can 
help to diminish it by giving to the Red 
Cross without stint. If we could actually 
see the suffering, the wounds, the naked- 
ness, with our own eyes, not one of us 
would hesitate to give his last dollar and 
his last shirt to help. We cannot all go to 
France, see with our own eyes and help 
with our own hands, but we can send our 
dollars to do the helping for us. 

When the Red Cross Committee calls, do 
not take their time. Smileand give more 
than you can afford without being asked, 
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The owner, Julius Hauser, of Los Angeles, sold 
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New Freedom” 


Under the “ 


his Is a 
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even the Ruasian school children decline to recognize the 


authority of teachers or parents 


LEFT my San Francisco home June 

6th last year with my daughter to 

take twenty-two tons of supplies to 

Blagoveshensk on the Amur, in 
eastern) Siberia, where my brother ts 
operating large gold) placer mines. 1 
traveled more than six thousand miles in 
Siberia under both the Kerensky and the 
Bolshevik régime. What | saw | saw 
with my own cyes, what | heard did not 
come to me through an interpreter. What 
l have seen and heard has caused me to 
pray that America may be spared a 
similar experience. 

Chey are praying for order and decency 
all through Siberia now. The vast 
majority of the people will welcome any 
disinterested force that will restore law 
and) order Ten thousand American 
troops could go clear through Siberia this 
summer without encountering much 
resistance, For their children’s sake the 
Siberians would fight side by side with 
the Americans, support them in their 
eHorts to stamp out the hideous anarchy 
that is ruining the country. 

loday there is no government, no law, 
no authority in Siberia. Might is right. 
The phrase ‘This is a free country now” 
covers every sin from theft and grafting 


to murder and adultery. With the Czar 
and Kerensky Russia has thrown over- 
board every restraint, all the old stand- 
ards of morality. Nobody has any 
authority over anybody else. Children 
refuse to obey their parents because “This 
is a free country now.” Pupils dismiss 
their teachers. If they want holiday, 
they hold a meeting, vote to quit and Zo 
home. Corruption pervades the country. 
Theft, robbery and murder are common- 
place and nobody is punished. Even 
the home has been invaded by anarchy. 
The marriage tie no longer binds men or 
women. Immorality and its consequences 
are spreading fast, corrupting even the 
girls in their teens. No manufactured 
goods are to be had. 
ean be brought in because the railroads 
have not enough Cars, locomotives, fuel 
or crews to haul them: few men want to 
work steadily. Those who do want to work 
have no material. 

These conditions cannot last. Lhe 
yeople are disgusted with the results of the 
Jolshevik rule. But they can't help 
themselves. The Bolsheviki control the 
soldiers who have tasted blood and loot 
and like the life: they control the arms 
and ammunition factories. So the help- 


None to speak of 


Free 


Country Now 


Why Siberia Prays that America 
Wl) Save It from the 
New Liberty 


By George Cornet 


less people of eastern Siberia are looking 
to America for assistance. ‘They love 
America, trust the United States. The 
American flag on the lapel of my coat 
always protected me. But they must 
have assistance soon, America must he ‘Ip 
them to restore order, to bring in Amert- 
can goods, to rebuild the railroads with 
American material without delay. If 
America does not do it, some other nation 
will, Even the Germans might find 
little opposition if things are allowed to 
become much worse. 

[| was not so bad when I arrived in 

Blagoveshensk on August 28th, last 
year, The city it has 75,000 inhabit- 
ants, lies on the north bank of the Amur 
and is the center of a rich mining and 
farming country was excited, but quiet. 
The Bolshevikt: were holding meetings 
and talking against Kerensky. They were 
hot making much progress, The country 
around Blagoveshensk IS settled mostly 
by Cossacks and the Cossack does not 
believe in dividing his land, his stock 
and his crops with anybody. But the 
non-Cossack — soldiers of the garrison 
became Bolsheviki almost without ex- 
ception, 

Of course there was no longer any 
discipline in the army even under Ker- 
ensky. The officers had no more power 
or authority than the newest recruit and 
the majority ruled in everything. The 
sorry yOSItION of the officers was demon- 
strated to me on the way from Blapove- 
shensk to Irkutsk. Of course the train was 
frightfully overcrowded and the air in the 
coach was so foul with smoke that [almost 
choked. Pretty soon the soldiers found 
out that | was from America and asked 
me to tell them about the United States. 
I refused to say anything unless they 
opened a few windows and stopped 
smoking. They put the request to a vote 
and the majority ruled that smoking 
should) cease under penalty of “ten 
spoons.” 

This punishment has become popular 
since the revolution, It means that the 
guilty person is to receive ten blows with 
al heavy metal spoon brought down upon 
the bare skin of that region which feels 
the weight of the father’s slipper m 
America. Every blow not only 
black-and-blue mark, but 
self-respect of the man who is exposed to 
the indignity. 
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The voice of the machine-gun has become familiar to the Russian masses since the revolution, 
Eight thousand persons were killed in the Siberian city 


remarkable photograph were enacted in Irkutsk before the eyes of Mr. Cornet. 
Murder and looting accompanied and followed the battle in the streets 


before the Bolsheviki obtained full control last November. 


After a little while an officer in the car, 
forgetting the rule, pulled out ‘a cigarette 
and lit it. Immediately a dozen hands 
reached for him, with a roar of laughter 
he was pushed before me, a heavy spoon 
was pressed into my hand and eager 
volunteers began to prepare the ofhcer 
for the ordeal. 


] declined the honor and objected to 


the penalty, but they would not hear of 


it. The spoon must be administered, 
regardless of rank because “This is a free 
country now.” So I moved that the 
penalty for the first offense be reduced 
from ten to two spoons. When I got up 
to make the motion, I began: “Gaspada 
(gentlemen) it seems to me Then I 
remembered that there are no more 
“gentlemen” in Russia and started over 
again, addressing my new friends as 
tovarishi, comrades, a form of address 
that became very popular right at the 
beginning of the revolution. The last 
few months its popularity has waned 
though. A great many people take it as 
an insult to be addressed as tovarishi. 
They are sick of the word and what it 
stands for, so to be on the safe side I 
called them all rebetta, boys. 

Anyway, after a long debate the mo- 
tion was carried and I had to inflict the 
punishment. I had served in the Russian 
I knew what it meant to strike an 


army: 
officer in the olden days and I could 
imagine his feelings, standing in that 


rough crowd partially undressed, but it 
had to be done. I was very glad when 
the thing was over. 

This occurred toward the end of Octo- 
ber. I was on my way to Irkutsk to sell 
sixty pounds of gold from my_brother’s 
mine. Irkutsk is the largest city in the 
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Lake Baikal region of central Siberia. 
It lies on the north bank of the Angara 


river. while the station of the ‘Trans- 
Siberian Railroad is on the south side. 
The city normally has over 100,000 


population, but when I arrived it was 
filled with thousands upon thousands of 
well-to-do refugees from Russia who 
hoped to find peace and quiet in Siberia. 
In Irkutsk at least they jumped from the 
frying pan into the fire. 


N November 3rd, the trouble began. 

Bolshevik soldiers had taken posses- 
sion of the station on the south side of 
the river. ‘They demanded possession of 
the post office, the banks and all public 
buildings. ‘The White Guard, composed 
of cadets, Cossacks and loyal soldiers, 
declined and took up positions in_build- 
ings commanding the Angara river bridge. 
The fighting lasted two days. Again and 
again the Red Guard tried to rush the 
bridge, only to be met by withering 
machine-gun fire. Hundreds were killed 
or wounded on the bridge and dropped 
into the icy water. At last a truce was 
declared. Under its terms the Bolsheviki 
were to be allowed to send a limited num- 
ber of men to represent them on_ the 
governing committees. The city drew 
a deep breath of relief and life returned to 
its normal condition. 

But it was only the lull in the storm. 
At noon on November 6th I was just 
sitting down in the dining room of the 
Commercial Hotel when outside the guns 
started up again. Everybody rushed to 
the doors to see what was happening, but 
they all scurried to cover the next instant. 
Under cover of the truce the Red Guard 
had taken possession of the bridge, ad- 
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Scenes similar to the one shown in this 


vanced into Irkutsk in force and occupied 
the Asiatic Bank Building, the White 
Guard fighting them from the Modern 
Hotel right across the street. ‘Through- 
out the business district bloody fighting 
was going on. Bullets by the hundred 
crashed through the front of my hotel, 
so I retired to my roomin the back part, 
where fourteen others soon sought refuge. 
In that room we lay flat on the floor for 
two days and nights, cold, hungry, with 
bullets whistling through the walls and 
plaster falling all the time. 

On the morning of the third day the 
firing ceased. Cautiously I crept down 
the stairs and peered out of the front 
door. ‘The street was covered with scores 
of corpses. Right in front two machine 
guns had been fired and around them 
lay heaps of bodies, almost hiding the 
guns. { decided that the front was too 
unhealthy, got my overcoat and my 
valise, went out of the back door, climbed 
a fence and started to work my way 
toward the bridge and the railway station 
on the other side. 

The bodies of the slain lay everywhere. 
Three blocks from the hotel the ground in 
front of a large orphan asylum was cov- 
ered with the bodies of little children 
thrown out of the windows by the Red 
Guards when they occupied the building 
and transformed it into a fortress. Be- 
tween five and six hundred children lost 
their lives at this point. A little farther, 
on Third street, two armed men with the red 
band of the Bolsheviki around their arms 
were standing guard. A woman ina long 
fur coat came hurrying down the street. 

“Come here, boorjooee (bourgeois, 
capitalist) and come quick,” called out 
the nearest rufhan. 
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“This Is a Free Country Now”: 


She came tremblin 

“Gimme that coat.’ 

he woman handed it over. 

“Now those rings and the earrings.” 

The woman complied. 

“Keep on. I want your shoes and your 
waist,” commanded the grinning Bol- 
shevik, his gun pointed at the woman. 

As he was making her undress on the 
public street, in below zero weather, his 
comrade sauntered across the street. 
The one with the woman did not notice 
him. Suddenly the second Bolshevik 
lowered his rifle and sent his bayonet 
through his comrade’s body. The bandit 
fell forward on his face, dying. 

“A mad dog is a good dog when he is 
dead,”’ remarked the newcomer. “I am 
a Bolshevik, but I am not a robber.” 

He took the coat, wrapped it around the 
shivering woman, handed her her clothes 
and told her to run into the nearest 
house to dress. I went up and shook his 
hand. When he learned that I was an 
American, he immediately became my 
friend and went with me through the 
district in which the fighting was just 
coming to an end, 

Bodies of men, women and children 
were lying ips re. Out of the over- 
coat pocket of a de ad Red Guard pro- 
truded the hi ind ‘of a woman, the fingers 


covered with rings. Another dead 
Bolshevik hand clutched a human ear 
with earrings. It was horrible. More 


than eight thousand persons were killed 
in Irkutsk. As the ground was frozen 
hard they could not be buried, so they 
stacked the bodies in the circus, the big 
auditorium, which was filled almost. to 
the roof. 

Late that day I managed to cross the 
Angara bridge and reach the station. 
The American flag | wore and two lodge 
emblems plus the badge of the Humane 
Society prominently displayed on the 
outside of my coat made it possible for 
me to reach my destination and get on 
the train. 


HAT journey, like all journeys in pres- 
ent-day Russia, would 
have been a nightmare but for 


the flag and the aforesaid 
lodge emblems. Russians, “cl 
Chinese, Cossacks, natives, — ; Cy J) 
soldiers, civilians, men, 
women and children were 


crowded into that train like 
sardines inacan. The leather 
and plush covering of the 
seats in the first-class cars 
had all been cut off to make 
coverings for the passenge r’s 
feet. So many of the passen- 
gers had to stand up that they 
voted to occupy the available 
seats in rotation half an hour 
at a time. Even the filthy 
lavatories were crowded and 
the air was indescribable. 
Fortunately for me my 
flag, my badges and my im- 
posing Passport created the 
impression that I was an 
American courier on special 
service, so the train crew 
made it possible for me to 


joao! 
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Part of the author's passport. The owner, a 
resident of San Francisco for eighteen 
years, found the American flag the 
best protection in Siberia 


awoman about sixty years old who seemed 
on the verge of collapse. I invited her 
into the compartment and learned that 
she was the wife of General Baranov, 
commander at Khabarovsk, and had been 
standing in the freezing corridor for forty- 
eight hours. ‘The general himself I found 
in another car, and he was glad to find 
a refuge from the constant jibes and in- 
sults to which he was exposed. A Red 
Cross nurse who was almost frozen in 
another corridor completed the party. 
They traveled under the protection of the 
American flag, which commanded sufh- 
cient respect to keep my compartment 
inviolate while the rest of the train was 
crowded to suffocation. 
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occupy a compartment with by 
a berth. 

I did not monopolize my 
compartment, though. In 
the corridor of my car I saw 





The railroad system of eastern Siberia in its relation to 


Manchuria, China and Japan 
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Even after the downfall of Kerensky 
the Bolsheviki were held in check at 
Blagoveshensk. ‘Their doctrines did not 
make much headway among the Cossacks 
who settled in the Amur region many 
years ago. ‘Though they held full sway 
at Khabarovsk to the east and at Chita in 
the west, Blagoveshensk was compara- 
tively quiet. Yet robberies and murder, 
even in this quiet spot, were so frequent 
that every house barred its windows and 
double-locked every door all day long. 
At night the residents, armed with rifles, 
patrolled the streets in groups of twenty 
to protect their homes against marauding 
bands. My brother was one of these 
guards and several nights I walked the 
streets with his patrol. 

One might say that private property 
has disappeared in Russia and Siberia. 
If a horse and buggy are left standing on 
the curb without guard, the owner will 
probably find the harness gone when he 
returns. ‘Tires are taken from automo- 
biles in broad daylight, and the hotels are 
the favorite hunting grounds of those 
who would get rich ina hurry. In Decem- 
ber eighty-five Red Guards surrounded 
the principal Blagoveshensk hotel at 
night, told the proprietor that they were 


ordered to search the house for contra- 
band and rifled every room of all its 
money and valuables, for which they 


gravely issued receipts. Chey got away 
with more than a million rubles in papet 
money, jewels and personal property. 
When the news of this exploit spread, 
yractically every hotel in Siberia from 
‘ladisvostok to Tobolsk was robbed in 
the same manner. 


yong merchants in Siberia are having 

hard time of it under Bolshevik 
Like the workmen, the clerks have 
demanded and received enormous in- 
creases In wages, these increases often 
dating back to the beginning of the revo- 


rule. 


lution. ‘Two hundred to four hundred 
rubles a week is a common, ordinary 
salary now. The merchants, of course, 
have had to raise their prices to meet 
these increases, but quite 
often they are not allowed to 
do so. When the Bolsheviki 
see that the increased wages 


are offset by rising prices, they 
appoint committees which fx 
arbitrary low prices. These 
prices attract the multitudes, 
the goods in the store are sold 
out ina few days, the proprie- 
tor closes the store icuied 
no more goods can be had and 
the clerks are out on the 
street, jobless. 

What can they do? They 
turn Bolshevik and “requisi- 
tion” the things needful for 
their existence. It is the 
easiest way, but it will not 
last forever. Unless most of 
them go to work soon, there 
won't be anything left to 
requisition. 

Food is plentiful in Siberia 
but, like everything else, it is 
high-priced. Before the war 
bread could be bought for 
less than a ruble a pood of 
forty pounds, or Bl nie a 
cent a pound; today a pound 
of bread costs 25 kopecks 
or, at the present rate of 
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exchange, about four cents a pound. 
Milk, butter and meat are plentiful, 
but the prices also are high. The 
greatest shortage exists in manufactured 
goods of all kinds. A yard of lining worth 
about twenty-five cents in this country 
brings six or seven rubles in Siberia. Boots 
and shoes are so scarce that a great many 
women go barefoot in summer, Agri- 
cultural implements, textiles, commodi- 
ties of every kind are desperately needed. 

Siberia is immensely prosperous. The 
country has sold the output of its farms, 
mines, forests and lakes for three years at 
high prices without being able to fil all 
its needs from the outside. Japan made 
good use of the opportunity to build up 
her trade in manufactured goods through- 
out Siberia, but at present this trade is 
almost dead. The Siberians need the 
goods and have the money to pay for 
them, but the goods cannot be delivered 
in quantities because the transportation 
system has broken down. ‘To re ‘build and 
help operating the railroads must be 
America’s first task. When that task is 
even partly done, when ships for the 
trans- [ acihie trade are available, Siberia 
will offer a market hungry for American 
goods. 

Siberia is two and a half times the size 
of the United States with a population of 
barely ten millions. Siberia has probably 
as great a mineral wealth as all of Europe 
put together; the country has a greater 
area suitable for the production of wheat 
and other cereals than Canada. It has 
immense reaches of forests, great fisheries 
and vast beds of coal. Fifty additional 
millions of people can live happily and in 

comfort in Siberia without beginning to 
crowd the country. This great field of 
growing trade is now wide open to the 
United States and especially to the Pacitic 
Coast. If ships were available, a_per- 
manent trade could be built up based on 


Up from the prairie and through the pines 

Over your straggling headboard lines 
Winds of the West go by. 

You must love them, you booted dead, 

More than the dreamers who died in bed, 

You old-timers who took your lead 


Under the open sky! 


Leathery knights of the dim old trail, 
Lawtul fighters and scamps from jail, 
Dimly your virtues shine. 

But who am I that | judge your wars, 

Deeds that my daintier soul abhors, 
Wide-open sins of the wide outdoors, 


Manlier sins than mine? 
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the good will of the Siberians. 
deeply interested in everything American 
and teachers of English are reaping a 
harvest. ‘They have more pupils than 
they can handle even though they charge 
five rubles an hour for instruction that 
often is not worth five cents. 


NTIL the war broke out there were few 

Japanese in Siberta outside of Vladi- 
vostok, which has a Japanese quarter 
with a population of about 20,000, As 
the war progressed more and more 
Japanese traders and engineers came into 
Siberia, but the Siberians did not trust 
them. They were afraid of them, espe- 
cially in the region close to the Pacific. 
In Blagoveshensk last January I saw 
a party of six Japanese, said to be en- 
gineers. ‘Ten minutes later they were 
attacked by a mob and killed as spies. 

I passed through Vladivostok — in 
February. The city was crowded with 
people as well as with material. Long 
rows of automobiles stood along the 
wharves and tracks totally unprotected; 
miles of tractors were rusting in snow and 
rain. So great were the piles of supplies 
that it seemed almost impossible to move 
them even with a first-class” railroad. 
Like every other Russian city, Vladivos- 
I; iW le ‘SS, gay and FOS perous, 
Murders, robberies and lynchings were 
commonplace. Life and property were 
not safe, but the cafes, theatres and 
moving-picture shows were crowded every 
night. | was glad when our steamer 
pulled away from the wharf to return to 
America. 

As | am writing this, the cable reports 


tok was 


that Bolshevik detachments from Kha- 
barovsk invaded Blagoveshensk, only 
to be driven out again by the White 


Guard and the Cossack farmers from the 
surrounding country, the hoodlums and 
the criminal element making use of the 


On Boot Hill 


By Badger Clark 


two days’ fighting to loot, plunder and 
kill. Affairs like this are going on all the 
time throughout Siberia and Russia, 
‘There is no force to stop the criminals, 
Unless some outside help is given those 
elements that are sick of the slaughter, 
that want the social justice of the revo- 
lution to be accompanied by some degree 
of social order, it will take twenty years 
for Russia to recover. 

I do not believe that anyone in Vladivos- 
tok except the radical Bolshevikiis opposed 
to the landing of the American, British 
and Japanese marines. I am convinced 
that a force of this character, sent to 
restore order without interfering with 
the self-government of the country and 
without thought of yermanent occu- 
pation, would be lames in every 
Siberian community, especially if America 
should take the lead. But a_ purely 
Japanese force would not find such a 
welcome. 

Nor do I believe that there is much 
danger from the German and Austrian 
prisoners of war. ‘They do not like each 
other and have to be kept apart to keep 
them from fighting. ‘Their number ts not 
very great. Many of them have returned 
with forged passports; others have made 
their*way west without passports. And 
a great many have died. In Chita I was 
shown a cemetery in which thousands of 
prisoners were buried. Half of them, 
my cousin reported, had been swept away 
by tuberculosis when they were crowded 
into barracks without suthcient clothes 
and food to withstand the rigors of the 
long, cold winter. 

In June [am going back to Siberta. 
In spite of the disorders, the country is 
so rich, the opportunities are SO varied, 
Americans and their goods are so well 
liked, that Lam willing to help establish 
close relations between my old and my 
new home. 


Dear old mavericks, customs mend! 

I would not glory to make an end 
Marked like a home-made sieve. 

Yet with a dash of your own old pride 

Grant me to travel the trail I ride. 

Gamely and gaily, the way you died, 


Give me the nerve to live. 


Ay, and for you I will dare assume 
Some Valhalla of sun and room 
Over the last divide. 
There, in eternally fenceless West, 
Rest to your souls, if they care to rest; 
Or else fresh horses beyond the crest 
And a star-speckled range to ride. 
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Showing How the Islands Take 
Hold of a Man 


By Ralph Stock 
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HE Islands take hold of a man. 

They had long since laid their soft 

hands on Dan of the Beach and 

moulded him to their liking. Day 
by day, year by year they had tightene d 
their insidious grip until now he lay, 
powe ‘rless to move. 

Some say that in time these same soft 
hands crush the life out of a man, ‘This 
may be so, but those who know the Is- 
lands declare that if it be true, they wish 
for no other death. 

Dan had no knowledge of all this. If 
anyone had suggested that he was not as 
free as the trades that fanned the screw 
pines on his beach, or that for one of his 
age, wealth and education, he was wasting 
his life, he would have laughed his cack- 
ling laugh in that man’s face, and prob- 
ably thumped his puny chest until he 
coughed. 

“Freedom! Life!” he would have 
chuckled, waving a skinny, well-shaped 
hand in a gesture embracing sea and sky 
and palms, “What are they but this? 
Fifty-five last birthday, sir, and never 
sounder in my life!” 

Then he would have probably gone 
into the bungalow and — himself to 
a half cocoanut shell of kava from the 

carved tanoa bowl that always stood 
filled on the sideboard. Kava is wonder- 
fully reviving. 

But no one on Tai Levu would have 
dreamed of saying such things to Dan 
Everett. ‘The people of the Eade are 
not in the habit of making suggestions 
until they are asked for—it is too much 
effort. Reliher do they ask awkward 
questions, and herein lies one of their 
chief charms. ‘To them Dan Everett was 
“Dan of the Beach,” one of the countless 
old settlers who had drifted from the 
whirlpool of the outside world into the 
still back-waters of the Islands; who live 
and move and have their being in peace 
and sunshine for their allotted span, and 
finally drift as unobtrusively out of ken 
as they have drifted into it. 

The first moment of restlessness in the 
last eighteen years of Dan’s life came 
with the receipt of the letter. ‘The post- 
man brought it from the settlement, the 
six-foot-three postman with the figure of 
a bronze god and the smile of a child. It 
was the first letter he had ever delivered 
to Dan of the Beach and he waited, squat- 


ee 


ting on the verandah, to see the result. 
He was never tired of watching the effect 
of these quaint little scraps of paper and 
ink on their recipients. He regi 8 ditin 
something of the light of a conjuring trick 
that, after looking at them for a space, 
people laughed or smiled, or muttered to 
themselves, and sometimes wept. 

Dan did none of these things, but the 
postman noticed that his wrinkled, yellow 
face turned a shade yellower, and that 
after looking o this particular species of 
paper and ink twice he seemed to have 
shrivelled still further into his starched 
duck jacket; that was all. It was dis- 
appointing. 


“Samoce,” (Goodby,) he muttered, 
and crept from the verandah. 
Dan neither saw nor heard. He sat 


staring at the glittering Pacific for a space, 

then read the letter again, his dim eyes 

instinctively darting to the vital passages: 
My dear Dan: 

I am trusting that this will reach you, 
that you are still at the same address and 
in the land of the living, though for all we 
know you may have been in your grave 
the last ten years. 

it is about the boy. He is 

no longe ra a boy, and he is asking questions 

that have to be answered. What is more 

he has a will and opinions of his own. 

As you must know by this 

time Eva and I hate the thought of part- 

ing with him. ‘To us he is exac 7 like the 
son we longed to have 

The amount you left when you started 
out on that hair-brained world tour of 
yours is far too much. It has mounted up 
absurdly through a few judicious invest- 
ments, and now brings in ample for any 
normal young man But he 
is not the kind to be happy doing nothing 
in particular, He is ambitious in other 
directions than money grubbing, prefer- 
ably engineering, but before getting down 
to it in carnest he is determined to see you 
sae he seems to have suddenly 
awakened to the fact that he owes you 
something, which, if you ask me, is rather 
unique in the average young man. 

The Talbots—Mrs. and Miss—are going 
out on the Oronles to visit friends in 
Pago Pago of all places on earth, and he is 
going with them. Between you and me if 
things don’t eventuate between him and 
Miss ‘Talbot en route I shall be surprised. 

You shouldn’t have kept 
silence so ‘Jong, Dan. It isn’t as if there 
was any cause for it. He simply, and very 
rightly, wants to know you. He wants to 







He shuffled along the beach 


toward the settlement 


know if you are alive or dead, well or ill, 
prosperous or poor, He has written you 
more than once and received no answer. 
It is too late to write now; he is going to 
see for himself 
The letter was from a brothe Ty a suc- 
cessful business man in a provincial town 
on the other side of the world, and the 
young man referred to was Dan’s son. 
Dan of the Beach walked unsteadily 
into the bungalow—kava has a disastrous 
effect on the legs in time—and helped 
himself to two brimming half cocoanut 
shells from the tanoa. Then he sat in his 
favorite wicker chair and stared at a patch 
of mildew on the opposite wall. 


HAT, exactly, what had happened? 
He had received a letter, ah yes, and 
such a letter! For a full five minutes the 
rusty mechanism of his mind refused to 
grapple with anything more intricate than 
the patch of mildew on the wall. It should 
not be there. It showed the bungalow 
was damp. He must tell the house-boy 
to see to it. ‘Then the kava came to his 
aid. Kava clears the brain—until it has 
the reverse effect. The letter—but this 
was terrible; the mere thought of it 
brought back memories, half-formed, 
malformed, tumbling, tumbling into his 
mind like a cataract. The thought of that 
yrovincial town sent cold shivers down 
Pis spine. And his brother, a tall, rather 
loud-voiced man with a_ thin-lipped, 
creeping-vine type of wife—terrible peo- 
ple. And the boy—good gracious, he had 
actually forgotten his name! He had 
thought him well-provided for—he was 
well-provided for with money and the 
kind of future that those strange beings 
on the other side of the world deemed de- 
sirable. What in thunder did the boy 
want to come and disturb other people 
for, people who had their own ideas of 
life and how it should be lived? Dan felt 
it in his bones that his son would be of 
the vigorous, masterful type. Possibly 
But there his chain of te- 
flection sn: ipped abruptly—it had a knack 
of doing that lately—-and the loose end 
caught on to the patch of mildew on the 
wall, It must certainly be seen to 
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Unnatural, that a father should not 
wish to be disturbed by his own son 
whom he has not seen for eighteen years? 
Not at all. Those who think so can have 
no idea of the strength of the soft hands. 
To Dan of the Beach it was as though the 
contents of his brother’s letter had rudely 
pried apart the encircling fingers of those 
hands, exposing him naked to a chilling 
blast. He longed to snuggle down and allow 
them to close gently over him once more. 

Yo his dismay he found this impossible. 
“Te was too late to write,” the letter had 
said. It was too late to do anything ex- 
cept prepare himself for the ordeal. 

le studied his reflection in the glass. 
For the first time in many a year, he 
stood, as it were, a detac ied spectator 
viewing himself with critical eye. He 
saw a wizened little old man—a sort of 
ill-preserved gnome-——staring at him with 
nei: weak eyes from out a white armour 
of starched duck. A mummy in its case! 
He turned away in disgust. 

For a wild moment he thought of rid- 
ding himself of beard and moustache. 
He had a vague notion that it had the 
effect of making a man look younger, 
better groomed. A man, yes, but he was 
nota man. He was a mummy in its case. 


fly. 
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A tall young man in white flannels came forward in answer to the girl's call of “Dan!” 
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Then, his surroundings. ‘They had be- 
come part of Dan of the Beach, but how 
would they strike a stranger? The bun- 
galow needed painting badly. ‘The com- 
pound was in a disgraceful state, and 
that was all, all except the ever-tidy coral 
beach, the palms a the Pacific ocean. 

For another wild moment he thought 
of having the bungalow painted, the com- 
ound tidied, until revolt took the upper 
vand. Why should he go to the trouble? 
If this son of his “simply, and very 
rightly, wanted to know” his father, let 
him know him for what he was! 

Dan of the Beach surprised his house- 
boy out of quite ten minutes’ sleep by 
taking his yaka-wood stick from its home 
on the verandah and going out through 
the compound gate. Outside, he seemed 
to hesitate, then turned and_ shuffled 
along the beach road in the direction of 
the settlement. Finally his white ducks 
twinkled out of sight down the dark 
green tunnel of the overhanging man- 
groves. He had no idea of where he was 
going, but he did so want to think and he 
had found this impossible under the ever- 
watchful eye of the mildew on the bun- 
galow wall. 


NCE a month the inter-island steamer 

came to lai Levu, and it usually took 
three days after the event for the inhab- 
itants of the settlement to recover. It 
was a wonderful affair this steamer, at 
least 500 tons, and capable of a trembling 
10 knots. 

It was considered the thing on Tai 
Levu to “dine aboard” if you were in the 
habit of making shipments, and some- 
times if you were not. You then had an 
opportunity of unburdening your soul 
on the subject of copra, banana or shell 
prices Lo some misguided tourist, of whom 
there were always a few, lured by the 
brightly-coloured steamship —pam- 
phlets and hand bills. 

The steamer’s monthly visitation 
was in progress when the mental 
efforts of Dan of the Beach carried 
him out at the other end of the beach 
road. It was a remarkable sight. It 
brought back memories more mem- 
ories; would they ever stop pouring 
into his mind and becoming inextrica- 
bly mixed with events of the peaceful 
present day? 

The brief twilight of the tropics 
gave way to blue, transparent dark- 
ness and the great ship twinkled 
with a myriad lights. People came 
and went up and down the gangway; 
the sounds of a mouth organ came 
from the f’castle. ‘To Dan it was a 
scene of quite unusual animation. 
He approached a port-hole and stood 

on the landing looking in. 
More memories! Of course, 
this was the dining-saloon, a 
© spacious, warmly lighted place 
of red carpets, gilded pillars 
and revolving chairs. There 
were people eating, other people 
than the ordinary planter in 








white ducks. These other people wore 
evening dress; they looked very remarkable 
and yet strangely familiar as they toyed 
with—boiled mutton and—yes, caper 
sauce. ‘The articles of diet came to Dan's 
mind mechanically, though he had not 
tasted either for years. He remembered 
that he had liked caper sauce. ‘Then it 
came to him that these were people of 
another world, a world where there was 
color in a woman’s cheeks, where there 
were warmly shaded lights and— and caper 
sauce, Yes, undoubtedly he was on the 
outside, looking through a round hole 
into the world. His son would be of that 
inner world. Dan’s gaze became fixed 
on a young man with a_ pleated shirt 
front and brilliantined hair, who alter- 
nately ate boiled mutton and conversed 
with a rather overdressed lady in mauve. 
For Dan that young man became his son 
and the lady, Miss Talbot. He tried to 
picture himself sitting between them, and 
this was what ruined the mental picture. 
It was too ludicrous. The mere thought 
of such a situation propelled Dan from 
the porthole, and down the moon-mottled 
tunnel of the beach road. 

But the picture returned, and kept 
returning. ban knew that unless some- 
thing were done, sooner or later it would 
become a reality. 

With the cunning of the senile, and 
with frequent recourse to the carved 
tanoa bowl, he hit upon the great idea. 
It was remarkably simple, and after fight- 
ing off the bout of fever which naturally 
followed the recent strain of coherent 
thought, he proceeded to put it into 
execution, 

First of all he sent the house-boy on 
some entirely unnecessary errand into 
the settlement. ‘Then he spent most of 
his available energy and two hours of the 
afternoon in turning the fishing canoe 
bottom upwards and pushing it out into 
the wide Pacific. After a final leave tak- 
ing of the carved tanoa he set off along 
the beach, launched the first small native 
outrigger canoe he came to and settled 
down to paddle. 


HE Pacific was a sheet of blue glass, 
the nearest island was a mile distant 
and Dan of the Beach reached it after dark 
in an exhausted condition, but the Bull 
(chief) of the first native village he came 
to had some of the finest kava Dan had 
ever tasted, and with a turtle steak to 
back it up, he felt a new man. ‘The Bulli 
was delighted to show the hospitalities of 
his village to any unfortunate who lived 
on ‘Tai Levu. Jo, he had never been 
there —it is perfectly possible for two is- 
lands to be less than a mile apart and yet 
for their inhabitants to know nothing of 
one another—but he had heard. Yes, he 
would be pleased to convey the white 
man to Suva in his fastest sailing canoe 
on the morrow. 
See, then, two days later a little, wiz- 
ened old man in rather creased ducks 
shuffling along Victoria Parade and turn- 
ing into the portals of the Bank of Poly- 
nesia. 
“M r. Everett,” repeated 
the immaculate cashier, 
weer" “Mr. Daniel Everett.” 
— ee Tle left his cage and con- 
sulted a bulky ledger, with 


Mr. Collard had started visibly, then glanced 
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occastonal side glances at the quaint little 
figure on the other side of the counter. 

Dan of the Beach had started visibly at 
mention of his own name, and was won- 
dering if anyone had noticed it. 

Presently a door with “Manager” on 
it opened, emitting a grey-haired gentle- 
man in glasses. 

“Mr. Daniel Everett,” he repeated. 
It seemed to Dan that the whole world 
was engaged in shouting this extraordi- 
nary name of his from the house-tops. 

“Will you kindly come inside? 

Dan meekly obe syed. 

“Lm exceedingly glad to meet you, Mr. 
Kverett,” he said urbanely.  “ Your ac 
count has given us considerable anxiety. 

Dan murmured an apology. 

“We have not been able to get into 
touch with you,” the manager proceeded, 
“you left no address; consequently we 
h ive not known quite what to do.’ 

“But the money’s here, isn’t it?” de- 
manded Dan i in sudden alarm. 

“Oh, yes,” he was assured, “the money 
is here, Mr. Everett, | may say a consid- 
erable sum. ‘That was our difhculty. 
You drew no cheques, or rather only one 
and that was personally, nine years ago. 
vie! It was for quite a small 
amount—I mean compared with the bal- 
ance it, was, yes, five hundred pounds.” 

“I’ve never needed any more,” said 
Dan. The man was beginning to annoy 
him. 

oe xactly, ” replied the manager as 
though this simple statement completely 
accounted for a moderately wealthy man 
living for seven years on five hundred 
pounds. ‘Exactly, but it was a deposit 
account, and—er—it has been accumu- 
lating.” 

“But is there anything against that—?” 

Dan could feel his wretched mentality 
tottering under che strain. Instinctively 
he looked round the superlatively tidy 
ofice for a tanoa bowl of kava. ‘There 
was none. He heard the manager's 
unctuous voice continuing 

“Nothing in the world, Mr. Everett, 
but-—er, as I was saying, it is a consider- 
able sum, and we thought you might care 
for us to invest 

Dan became aware that the tottering 
process had increased in momentum. 

“Look here,” he blurted suddenly, “1 
came for some money. I want it now, 
enough to take me to Sydney and back. 
I want you to see to it all for me. I’m 
I’m not very strong. Do what you think 
best with my balance; what I want now 
is a steerage ticket for Sydney by the next 
boat and under the name of Collard 
yes, I said steerage and under the name of 
Collard.” A fit of peevishness, the same 
that had caused him to throw a boot at 
the house-boy on more than one occasion 
had seized on Dan of the 
Beach. “Get mea cabin 
two cabins, one to eat in 
and the other to sleep in, 
but steerage, mind, and 
under the name of Collard.” 

Something was throbbing 
at his temples now. He 
hurriedon—‘‘And-—and I’m 
staying at the—oh, the hotel “ 
nearest this bank under the 
name of Collard, you can 
send in for my signature or 


about him to discover whether anyone had noticed it 
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anything. This is all in confidence. 
Good afternoon.” 

He was gone, leaving the manager of 
the Suva Branch of the Bank of Poly- 
nesia staring after him into the glare of 
Victoria Parade. 

A few hours later the clerk returned 
bearing a cheque. 

‘The signatures are identical, sir,” he 
said. 

“Most extraordinary,” mused — the 
manager. “We must carry out instruc- 
tions. Most extraordinary.” 

It was no less extraordinary to Dan of 
the Beach as he lay on a most uncomfort- 
able bed in a large cheerless room at the 
hotel. He was under the impression that 
his sudden plunge into the world was go- 
ing to be quite as unpleasant as he had 
expected. Why was everyone like that, 
so perturbed over matters of no real con- 
sequence? He swallowed a cigarette 
paper pellet of quinine and fell asleep. 


N due course Mr. Collard boarded the 

Sydney steamer and took up his steer- 
age quarters in the two cabins reserved 
respectively for sleeping and eating. As 
he spent most of the day in a semi-trance 
and ate little except kava root, the 
steamship company did well out of him. 
In a moment of inspiration it had occurred 
to Dan—or rather to Mr. Collard—that 
travelling in this way would temper his 
hardship He had a vaguely-formed 
plan of b beginning his associations with 
strangers by talking with the natives who 
always travelled steerage. From them 
he would pass on to the whites of the 
second class, and, who knew, perhaps at 
the end of the voyage he would be in the 
first class saloon, conversing gaily with 
young men in pleated shirts and ladies in 
mauve. 

lor some unaccountable reason. the 
plan miscarried. If the truth must be 
told, the steamer reached Sydney without 
Mr. Collard having addressed a soul ex- 
cept his steward, a pale youth whose 
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every word and action was very properly 
regul; ited by possible eventu: ilities. 

The three ba wait in Sydney were 
even worse than Mr. Collard had expected. 
He hated it all, from the clanging street 
cars to the droves of harassed-looking 
vcople. Also it was June, and inconceiva- 
biy cold. The mummy. shivered, and 
shrank still further into its case. 

The arrival of the Orontes found Mr. 
Collard on the wharf, watching the stream 
of inevitably harassed people flowing 
down the gangway and out into the town. 
It had never occurred to him that he 
would not recognize a young man of the 
“vigorous masterful type,” accompanied 
by a middle-aged lady and a charming 
girl with color in her cheeks. Yet he 
did not. ‘There were so many, all the 
same, fussing over luggage or porters, or 
some other trivial detail. 

He grasped a hurrying steward by the 


arm. 

“Which is Mr. Everett—Mrs. Talbot?” 
he asked. 

“Gone ten minutes ago,” snapped the 
steward and flung away from him in 
search of another victim. 

Mr. Collard turned thoughtfully in the 
direction of the hotel. It made no differ- 
ence. ‘There were only two steamship 
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lines to the Islands, and he hunted their 
offices until he found what he sought on 
the passenger list—Mrs. and Miss ‘Talbot, 
and Mr. Daniel Everett sailing on the 
Levuka. 

“I want two steerage cabins—” Mr. 
Collard had begun when the clerk spoke, 
still staring indifferently out of the office 
window, as he had stared from the be- 
ginning. 

“Steerage full up.” 
“Two second class 
“Second class full up.” 

Mr. Collard swallowed hard. 

“Two first class cabins—” 

The clerk permitted his gaze to wander 
from the street to his customer. 

“First class state-rooms full up, sir, ex- 
cept the suite de luxe which, if necessary, 
will be partitioned off into state-rooms.” 

“Tl take it,” said Mr. Collard des- 
perately. 

“The entire suite?” 

A gleam of positive intelligence illu- 
mined the clerk’s countenance. 

“The entire suite,” repeated Mr. 
Collard. 

Outside on the pavement he wondered 
what he had done. It meant that he 
would have to eat boiled mutton and 
caper sauce with gentlemen in gro 
shirts. His son undoubtedly did these 
things. He sighed and swallowed a qui- 
nine pellet. 

The first day on the Leouka passed 
without Mr. Collard discovering his son. 
It seems almost incredible, but such was 
the case. He passed through the ordeal 
of dinner, th: atl <i Providence that there 
were small tables, and seated opposite an 
aloof lady in black, but without coming 
any nearer a solution of the problem. 
How did one discover one’s son on a 
crowded ship? He thought of question- 
ing the chief steward, but banished the 
idea as drawing attention to himself. 

“My dear,” he heard someone in the 
ladies’ boudoir remark as he passed the 
open windows, “who is the weird little 
old man with a face like a—” It sounded 
like ‘pom.’ 

“1 don’t know,” came the answer; “a 
planter I fancy. He has the suite de luxe 
anyway.’ 

The reafter, Mr. Collard noted a dis- 
tinct thawing in the attitude of the oa 
lady in black. At the time, he passed on, 
and shutting the door of the suite de luxe, 
disturbed the superlative neatness of the 
bed by lying on it in his boots. He was 
tired, weary to death of the whole thing. 
He had plunged into the sea of life, and 
now ached to come to the surface and 
breathe. 

Suddenly he remembered a recent pur- 
chase, and extracting it from his battered 
tin trunk, placed it on the superlative 
table. It was a tanoa bowl, very new 
and raw, but still a tanoa bowl; and be- 
fore night it stood filled with grateful 
kava made from the thrice blessed root 
of the yagona. Mr. Collard fell asleep 
comparatively happy. 


N the morning fortune favored him. 

Some extraordinary game, which con- 
sisted in pushing wooden discs along the 
deck with sticks, was in progress, when a 
pretty girl in a flimsy dress called out 
“Dan.” Mr. Collard started visibly and 
glanced about him to discover if anyone 
had noticed the event. They had not. 
A tall young man in white flannels came 
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forward in answer to the call, and the two 
of them proceeded to push wooden discs 
along the deck with perfect gravity, until 
a middle-aged lady appeared who was 
promptly addressed by the young man as 
“Mrs. Talbot.” It was enough. Mr. Col- 
lard leaned heavily on the ship’s rail and 
looked upon his son. 

Exactly what emotions he had expected 
to experience at this meeting it is hard to 
say. He was not addicted to self-ani ily sis. 
He was, however, aware that he was not 
feeling at all as fathers are popularly sup- 
»osed to feel under such circumstances. 
t inless he had been told that this was his 
son, his own flesh and blood, he would 
never have known it. Now that he did 
know it, he was quite unimpressed. He 
merely saw an apparently healthy and 
happy young man, the same as many 
others he had seen recently, and no less a 
stranger. Then, as he noted the young 
man’s purposeful expression, even while 
pushing wooden discs along a deck, fear 
came into his perspective. Mr. Collard 
was aware that for some indefinite reason 
he feared his son. 

He returned to the suite de luxe under 
the impression that he had passed un- 
noticed. But in this he was mistaken. 

“Did you see that funny old chap 
looking on?” the young man asked the 
girl almost immediately after Mr. Col- 
lard’s de ‘parture, 

“Yes; he looks an old dear, doesn’t he?” 
said the girl. 

“Planter I believe, from the Islands. 
I’m going to talk to him,” announced he 
of the purposeful expression. 

The girl nodded understandingly. 

‘That was why a few hours later Mr. 
Daniel Everett strolled past the suite de 
luxe. 


R. COLLARD was sitting just out- 
side the door in a deck chair smoking 
a native cheroot. 

“Grand day,” 
lessly. 

Mr. Collard admitted that it was. 

“T hope you'll excuse the question, sir, 
but I’m interested,” Everett came to the 
point after a few trivialities, “Are you 
from the Islands?” 

Mr. Collard nodded. 

“A planter, perha psf” 

“Yes, that is, yes,” faltered Mr. Col- 
lard. 

Mr. Everett took a deliberate seat on 
the deck beside him and crossed his long, 
flannel encased legs. 

“This is great,” he said with the light 
of enthusiasm in his grey eyes. Mr. Col- 
lard noted that they were grey; also that 
the ‘y were remarkably clear and steady. 

“I hope you don’t mind— 

“Not a bit,” said Mr. Collard. 

“You don’t happen to know the Lau 
group—lai Levu to be exact; I don’t 
know if I’m pronouncing it rightly.” 

“Yes, I know Tai Levu,” said Mz. Col- 
lard, and became immedi: itely aware that 
the steady grey eyes were boring through 
him like a gimlet. He was wondering 
how much longer he could stand it, when 
Everett turned his attention to the shim- 
mering horizon. His eyes became fixed. 
The muscles of his jaw were tense as he 
sat there staring, staring. 

“I suppose,” he said presently in a 
level, expressionless voice, “I suppose you 
don’t happen to know anyone there of the 
name of Everett—Daniel Everett?” 


remarked Everett care- 


And it was precisely at that moment 
that Mr. Collard’s uncertain mind re- 
fused to act. He struggled out of his 
chair making absurd, irritable little 
noises. Everett was on his feet in a mo- 
ment assisting the old man into the suite 
de luxe. 

“I’m sorry,’ 
ticular reason. 

Mr. Collard was aware of a firm hand 
PR him to the superlative bed. His 
mind was a medley of mildew stains, 
pleated shirts, aloof” ladies in black and 
an overwhelming desire for peace. 

gs not very strong,” he 
mz anaged to articulate. 

Through a mist he saw the tall figure 
of his son sti inding hesitant i in the door- 
way and saying “I’m sorry” with quite 
unnecessary insistence. Then the figure 
melted away and the door closed softly. 


ER three half cocoanut shells of 
kava and two hours lying on the v4 
staring at the white enamel ceiling, 
Collard was extremely annoyed with "yom 
self. This was the second time he had 
admitted that he was not strong. He 
determined to make up for it at the first 
opportunity. 

t was not long in arriving. Everett 
haunted the suite de luxe like a particu- 
larly healthy ghost. 

“I’m sorry to worry you,” he apologized 
as he entered in answer to Mr. Collard’s 
invitation, ‘You see it means a lot to me 
as I'll explain later if you'll let me, but 
do you happen to know—” 

“Dan Everett?” supplied Mr. Collard 
with a valiant attempt at heartiness of 
manner, “of course I do, everyone knows 
Dan Everett.” 

The young man went over to the win- 
dow—there are no port-holes in a suite de 
luxe—and_ stood looking out with his 
hands in his pockets. He whistled a bar 
of some revue music, then addressed the 
sea. 

“I don’t,” he said deliberately, “al- 
though he’s my father.’ 

“Your father!” exclaimed Mr. Collard. 
He flattered himself that it had been well 
done. 

Everett turned from the window. 

“Yes,” he said, “my father. What's 


"he kept saying for no par- 


"he like?” 


Everett stood contemplating Mr. Col- 
lard with a hint of truculence, the man- 
ner of one who dares another to say any- 
thing against his relative. Mr. Collard 
actually quailed before the glance. 

“Oh, Dan Everett’s all right!” he said 
lamely. 

To his intense relief the young man 
turned away and dropped into a chair. 
He sat for a while with pursed lips, then 
burst into a torrent of self-abuse. 

“T’ve been the most self-centered, sel- 
fish, self-satisfied whelp unkicked,” he 
announced bitterly. i must tell you, 
Mr. Collard. If I don’t get it off my chest 
I shall burst, and you-~oh, I don’t know, 
but you’re the sort that will understand. 
You’re—if you don’t mind my saying so 
what I half expect my father to be 
your age; he’s only fifty-five now.” 

Mr. Collard unconsciously sat more up- 
right in his chair. He was beginning to 
like this boy. He had, of course, all the 
pestiferous qualities of the world that Mr. 
Collard loathed, but there was an air of in- 
genuous frankness about him that pleased 
the old man. (Conlinued on page 64) 
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Camp Lewis is a frontier city, a mushroom-like boom town, set in a sprawling prairie surrounded by natural parks of evergreen firs, and 
populated by a mixture of all the elements of the West 


The Frontier ) Trains for W ar 


Epic Figures of the Far West Meet at Camf Lewis—Local Color 
Changes from the Picturesque to the Ohive-Drab 


MERICA’S great epic of the 

West is written in the drab 

prairie streets of Camp Lewis. 

lere in the great national army 

cantonment are poured out the romantic 

legions of the world’s fiction, gathered in 

from all the fringes of the last frontier so 
strangely, and for so great a task. 

In population the largest, in character 
the strangest, of all of Uncle Sam’s great 
war-schools; a bewildering panorama of 
story-book and real life; of clerk and cow- 
boy; of Bret Harte and Walter Besant, 
the two apostles of the “seamy side” at its 
extremes, with a dash of Rex Beach and 
a scattering of Ralph Conner’s rugged 
types; here the wide-brimmed sombrero 
flanks the city fedora, and to round out 
the picture of this queer marshalling of 
the fabled West for the trenches of Eu- 
rope, the full-blooded Indian. 

The camp itself is like, and yet unlike, 
its fellows which dot the country; Camp 
Lewis is one of those boom cities, mush- 
room-like in the beginning, whose bones 
chart the trail to the last ever-moving 
frontier of today. Its population, many 
weeks passing before the camouflage of 
khaki, wiped out the superficial differ- 
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ences of type, represented a stampede to 
a gold strike; the same changing kaleido- 
scope of picturesque figures, crossing and 
criss-crossing in the bewildering laby- 
rinth of the new-made cantonment; the 
same “apparent purposeful expectancy; 
the same half-hesitant pause upon the 
threshold of a new experience; the same 
half-frank, half-suspicious mingling of 
pioneer and pioneer; the same quick eye 
and ready hand. 

The poetic mingling of rich and poor is 
common to every army camp in the coun- 
try; in the West it is an every-day phase; 
unremarked. Here at Camp Lewis is the 
mixture of all the elements associated 
with frontier life, many of them grown 
strange even to the metropolitan centers 
of the West itself, but which the clarion 
of war has summoned from the cattle 
ranch, the coast waters of the Pacific, the 
mountain trail, and the forest. 

Over all the picturesque stretches of the 
last West there is spun so finely and yet 
so well the web of government; so all- 
covering that even the little shack up in 


the Olympics, where only a meagre half- 
dozen men have ever trod, is a speck, 
minute but definite, upon the records; and 
gives its toll with the mansion of Seattle’s 
Queen Anne hill. 

Alaska, land of mystery and legend, of 
hard living and quick dying, is covered by 
the strands of the web, and before the ice 
locked the waters for the season, figures 
moved steadily down the trails, and along 
the rivers from the great Northland to 
the same common goal, the battlefield. 

So write they, the miner and the cattle- 
man, and all their brothers of the vital 
frontier, America’s epic. 

The stage, fitting enough, is vast. 
These sprawling prairies, patterned the 
year around with the ever-green firs; 
natural parks of trees lacing the plains; 
and, where the two sides of the V-shaped 
camp open out, the mighty sentinel hang- 
ing white-capped in the clouds, Mount 
Rainier. 

No town hums near—Tacoma, the 
nearest community of size is sixteen miles 
away; Seattle, the metropolis, about 
fifty—no city street the space of a brief 
street car ride; no teeming life of the civil- 
ian world rubbing elbows with the camp. 

a1 








In population the largest, in character the 
strangest, of all of Uncle Sam's greet war- 
schools, Camp Lewis offers a bewildering 


panorama of varied and picturesque figures 


Set out here in the vastness of open, un- 
hedged prairies, the war-mill of the nation 
does its work with these children of the 
West. Like the shadows of a fireside 
dream they come over prairie and moun- 
tain, through forest and from the sea, 
these big-limbed, hard-boned men. 

Into the mill of the cantonment their 
there to mingle with 
grist: the clerk, the 
student and the man-about-town; the 
Slav, the Croat, the Pole, Ruthenian, 
Frenchman, Briton, American of all de 
grees and every shade. It takes a wise 
miller to grind all this varying grist and 
make it white flour. 

To complete the illusion, at the en- 
trance to Camp Lewis is a ghost city, fast 
melting; a deserted village, a township of 
staring, empty store-fronts, yellow-new 
and unstained; a blank look of pained as- 
tonishment in every line of the boarded 
fronts. Here had rushed the hot-dog 
merchant, the soft-drink purveyor, the 
quick-fire photographer, the barber, the 


virility is poured, 
the other strange 


fruit-merchant, and all the other free-lance 
traders who live 
transient population. 

Then’ the shell exploded unannounced; 


ever on the edges of 





Ora De Mille from Washington 
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Sergeant Davidson, chief horse-wrangler 


and when the smoke cleared, the thriving 


frontier town was crumpled to match-’ 


wood; wrecked as completely as a village 
between opposing fires on the Western 
" ittle-front. ‘The shell was fired by Maj.- 
Gen. IT. A. Greene, in command of the 
cantonment, in an order declaring that 
the “street” harbored undesirables and 
therefore was taboo to the military. 
Threading the brown streets of the 
mammoth city of frame buildings which 
make up the cantonment, are the living 
presentments of all the book-fgures which 
take for their setting the western frontier: 
river-men, sure-footed, alert-eyed, slow- 
walking; timber cruisers, loggers, miners, 
ranch-hands, fishermen from the San 
Juan islands and more northern banks; 
and, a spot of ancient color etched in the 
moving panorama of this mighty stage, 
Long ‘Tail. Other breeds of lineage 
there be in the U nited States Army, but 
where else could Private Long Tail pass 
muster, unnoticed, in the ranks of a mod- 
ern army of a white race. The other In- 
dians at Camp Lewis and elsewhere are 
modernized to a degree. L ong Tail 1 
just Long gu ail, Indian; no more, no less. 
Long Tail he delivered himself at the re- 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WEOSTER & STEVENS 
Before the camouflage of khaki wiped out the 
superficial differences of type, the camp re- 
sembled a gold stampede, with its mingling of 


men from ranch and range, trail and town 


ceiving shed, and Long Tail he stands 
on the muster rolls, now and so long as he 
is numbered among the fighting men. 
lor those who thought the cow boy was 
of the past, preserved only on the screen, 
here are hundreds stepping straight from 
the pages of “The etiee or from 
among Arbuckle’s friends of ““The Round- 
Up.” From) Montana and Southern 
California come they, in loose shirts and 
festive neckerchiefs; in chaps and highe 
heeled boots; in flapping hats and jan- 
gling spurs; voices uplifted as they pour 
from the trains which have wound slowly 
along the ribbons of rail across the prairie, 
making a whooping progress of yells from 
receiving shed to barracks, so that all 
the camp peers out to see and to hear. 
And, of course, side by side with these 
are thousands from the Pacific and west- 
ern cities: the plumber, the insurance man 
and the real estate agent; the farm-hand 
and the clerk. In common with the rest 


of the country all the centers of popula- 
tion have been drawn upon in proportion 
to their stores of human material, and 
these types, historical in themselves, but 
common to all the cantonments, mingle 
with the men from the open spaces. 





Burt Burmeister from California 
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The Frontier Trains for War: 


Nowhere else could there be so many 
strains of blood to be led into-a common 
stream. 

As for the others—the outdoor men 
from the silent places—they mingle fur- 
tively; clannishly suspicious each of the 
other; reaching out frankly enough in the 
easy acquaintances of the open life; 
drawing back, solitary, behind the re- 
serve of the West which makes  friend- 
ship rare and a= matter of grave 
consideration. 

Nor does the symbol cease when the 
Rubicon is crossed which separates civil 
from military life. The remount station, 
with its 20,000 horses, all from the western 
ranches, provides the setting for the be- 
loved picture of the scenario world, the 
bucking horse, doubled up spitefully, the 
flying rider, the waving hat, scarf flutter- 
ing at throat. 

Only recently the pick of the West’s 
horsemen, from among the select service 
men at Camp Lewis, staged a Wild West 
show which equalled in genuineness and 
skill the round-ups which have thrilled 
spectators for years past. 

So does the world move forward upon 
the stage or routine life so strange a caste. 
No men in the world more distant, men- 
tally, form the one-two-three of military 
life; no men better fitted, physically, it 1s 
also true, for the things they are to do. 


N contrast to these types but in keep- 
ing with the general oddness of the 
cantonment, is the gosth Telegraph Bat- 
talion, Signal Corps. ‘Uhese 212 men have 


been brought together from o1 cities of 


20 states: volunteers. It is a reserve or- 
ganization, and its members, for the most 
part, are men who left productive fields 
and good positions in order to supply a 
crying need of the new army. ‘The per- 
sonnel includes trafhe chiefs, chief and 
expert operators, district plant chiefs, 
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equipment engineers, purchasing agents, 
radio experts and designers, electricians, 
civil and mechanical engineers, executive 
and specialized experts of electrical, tele- 
graph and telephone companies. 

It is caafoctty fitting that they should 
be assembled at Camp Lewis, where the 
unusual ceases to be remarked, because 
everything is unusual. The Northwest 
likes the unusual, and it is very proud of 
its own. For that reason, every Sunday 
sees the prairie ribboned with endless 
chains of motor cars. They come all the 
way from Portland, two hundred miles to 
the south, or from Bellingham to the 
north, or from Yakima and Spokane 
across the mountains. Of course the 
trains bring many, too. But Camp Lewis 
is easier of access by road, and the 
highways converge near the camp. 

Tacoma does its best to care for the 
thousands who pour in to that town from 
the cantonment. Seattle with its new 
Soldiers and Sailors Club House and other 
facilities, entertains easily all who come 
but is fifty miles away. Because it is a 
long step to Seattle, and a fair one to 
‘Tacoma, the government, with unex- 
ampled paternalism, has caused to spring 
up in this 70,000 acre prairie reservation 
a miniature world’s fair, an amusement 
zone, called here Greene Park, in honor 
of Maj.-Gen. Hl. A. Greene, commander 
of the gist infantry division at Camp 
Lewis. Because it was built hurriedly, 
and because there was no need of the 
flamboyant decorations of the public fair, 
it is not unlike a re-born Western village 
of an earlier day-—only with all the vice 
extracted. Uncle Sam sees to that. Yet 
with all the restrictions, the petitions for 
concessions were many times in excess of 
the requirements, and today Greene Park 
is open to all the boys of the 91st who 
possess Smileage Books, and turns back 
its Excess profits into the common funds 
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for the benefit of the men themselves. It 
has a fine theatre—fine enough for Mme. 
Melba to sing its praises~-and therein 
will be found every worth-while attrac- 
tion that visits the Northwest, as well as 
the programs sent to tour the canton- 
ments by the government committees. 


IME rolls back, and the mind of the 

writer reviews groupsof y ouths, clad in 
shapeless blue, wood clubs roughly shaped 
like rifles, trudging the lanes of England. 
This was Kitchener’s army, the world’s 
greatest volunteer army. Sans uniform, 
sans rifle, sans equipment, sans barracks, 
sans everything except faith. In those 
days England had left in the land, when 
the expeditionary force sailed across the 
channel, just 150,000 rifles. Equipment 
was wanted for a million—this was the 
first’ year. ‘They came, these boys of 
“Kitchener's,” largely from the rural dis- 
tricts, and there existed nowhere in the 
world a youth so thoroughly unsophisti- 
cated as the country boy of E-ngland—of 
pre-war days; now, of course, things are 
changed. 

They came, in all the depths of abysmal 
ignorance; not knowing what to do with 
their hats or their hair; oblivious to the 
virtues of a tooth-brush. The govern- 
ment placed them by twos and threes in 
the houses of civilians. ‘Vhey came, un- 
kempt, into all the loneliness of the first 
black days of military life. Then fol- 
lowed the dreary but rapid period of 
preparation; the joy of the new uniform, 
much delayed; the rapture of the new 
rifle; the positive ecstacy of the silent 
departure; and, at last, the proud sacri- 
fice or the endless river of ambulance 
wagons flowing night and day along the 
road into the base hospital overlooking 
the quay of Boulogne. 

‘There comes, too, the vision, rain- 
swept, of the thousands of boys, from 
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Under conditions closely approximating the battlefields of Flanders, the men of the divisional school of intelligence at Camp Lewis are 
learning the new and highly important work of mapping the enemy's trenches and the territory beyond 
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school and college, who became the of- 
ficers of many of those first cohorts; who, 
themselves untrained, managed, some- 
how, to train others; whose monuments 
are sacred, unmarked spots from Flanders 
to the Dardanelles. ‘Those were the days 
of heart-breaking anxiety and_ restless, 
nervous effort, when England must needs 
pour her human treasure, willy- -nilly, 1 into 
the rushing blood-red waters, in heroic 
effort to dam the tide. Everywhere 
everything was wanted, and she had 
nothing —but men. 

The United States, waking from an 
uneasy dream, saw the tide of war lapping 
her shores, across which seemed — to 
stretch the only path to the safety of the 


world. Great as always, in time of crisis, 
when political artifice and superficial 
conceit is shed and the fundamental 


idealism of the nation has its chance, she 
bent herself to the task. 
ten millions marching to register for war 
echoed around the world. Almost. as 
fast as the youth of the country could 
march away, each with his little suitcase, 
his bundle, his pathetic newspaper perce 
of personal belongings, into the Great 
and Incredible Adventure, the alchemy 
of genuine effort changed plans into per- 
formance; and khakt-clothed, — well- 
equipped thousands are receiving an in- 
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tensive training which is designed to 
send the American army into the trenches 
the best-trained, as ‘it is most certainly 
the best-looked-after, army the world has 
ever seen. 

The hastily-trained boys of England 
did their part, and died, most of them, in 
doing it. The better-prepared armies 
followed in their wake. Now comes 
America’s manhood, a fighting force of 
intelligent, adventurous units, to every 
one of which, though the flag means 
much, democracy and humanity mean 
more, 


HE untutored English boy fought for 
faith ina Man; the American soldier is 
fighting for faith in a Cause. Of his like 
are made the world’s pioneers, broad- 
minded, far-traveled, spurred by the 
urge of initiative which sows crops in the 


newly-watered desert and makes the 
mountain yield its treasure. 
wo pictures remain in the mind. The 


first, a tow-headed lump-shouldered boy, 
a vague brown heap in the shadowy cor- 
ner of a gas-lighted room; one of the tiny 
rooms of the tiny homes which line the 
streets of every English town, with un- 
varying monotony. The Girl came all the 
way from Yorkshire to Colchester in 
I’ssex to bid him farewell, and mingled 


with her tears were prideful smiles at the 
neatly combed hair, the smooth, shaven 
cheek, and the quickened eye of her 
country lover. Johnny Kemp is dead 
these two long years. 

The other is that rangy, broad- 
shouldered man who lounged with long, 
sweeping strides through the entrance to 
Camp Te wis. A high-crowned, wide- 
brimmed yellow- -cream hat gave added 
height to his six feet three inches of na- 
ture, and another inch and a half for the 
heels of his riding boots. He came from 
Santa Barbara, California, and to see 
him, also, there was a Girl. Soft-spoken 
as ever the Virginian, he stood there, 
bending down over her, and with quiet 
confidence spoke gently of the task ahead 

and of another task beyond that, when 
he should return. So, with all the world 
of experience in his knapsack, he goes 
forth to the battlefield. 

And, of all the strange crucibles util- 
ized in this war of strange things, Camp 
Lewis is the most remarkable, and its 
material the most interesting. 

It is, in very fact, the spirit incarnate 
of that which has carried the tide of civil- 
ization’s empire to the farthest reaches 
of the world’s fringe and which, now that 
the test comes, is willing to die, if so it be, 
for that for which it lived. 


“When This Crush Arrives 


An Estimate of the Far West's Contribution 
to the Allied Armies 


By Ian Hay 
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judge of a soldier. 


In an Interview with 


Robin Baily 


Trained to see things clearly by practice in literature and war, Major Ian Hay Beith 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders should be a good 


In a hot corner, if ever there was one, on the Y pres salient of the 


Flanders front during the painful two years when the enemy had more of everything 
but bravery and brains, Major Beith was head of the “Suicide Club,’’ Tommy’s 
grim term for the Machine-Gun Squad, where a mistake means death. Few acauire 
such a comprehensive knowledge of the practical side of modern fighting as he did, and 
live to make use of it. Here is what he thinks of our Western divisions.—Robin Baily. 


HE first fact that hit me between 

the eyes when I saw the Western 
soldiers in training, was their 

superb physique. We imagined 

the limit of human muscular perfection had 
been attained by the Anzacs and Cana- 
dians, towering giants in comparison with 
the typical Tommy Atkins, ep in most 
cases a city-bred man. But | think your 
Far Westerners are a shade bigger from 
toe to crown and across the shoulders than 
any troops in the war, at all events, quite 
equal to the first Canadian Divisions, 
who were like ’Varsity crews one hundred 
thousand strong. ‘The officers impressed 
me as a new type; their alert intelligence 


is unmistakable. Professional keenness 
is more exuberantly demonstrative with 
them than in the older armies. Even in 
the new democratic citizen brigades of 
Great Britain the immemorial tradition 
of assuming an indifference to work, to 
cover an extreme self-consciousness, pre- 
vails among the officers. Your boys from 
the great Western seats of learning, 
Stanford, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, studying the intricate mysteries 
of modern war for the first time, are 
desperately eager and keen to master their 
subjects and do not mind showing it. 

In the smiling hours of peace, when 
England and the United States clashed 
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The Western soldier appears to be 
a more composite type than the 
man I met in the Eastern campo 


on the athletic arenas, we on the 
other side of the Atlantic were 
apt to deplore the American 
tendency to concentrate every 
energy on winning at all costs. 
But I now believe this mental 
attitude, so typical of the West, 
may prove highly effective 
against unscrupulous foes like 
the Germans. ‘The methods of 
your Higher Command remind 
me of the masterful ways of 
the organizers of American Big 
Business. ‘They like to think 
out a sound plan,’‘allowing for 
all contingencies, and then 
carry it out with irrevocable 
momentum, 

From talks with individual 
soldiers of all ranks, | gather 
that the majority of your 
Western troops have led out- 
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These men of the West will be as 
staunch in holding their lines as 


they are brilliant in assault 


door lives. ‘They have formed 
mental habits of individual 
initiative and resourcefulness. 
Never was there a time or place 
when these qualities were more 
valuable than now where the 
bayonets hold the frontiers of 
civilization against the Hun. 
By keeping his head and doing 
the needful thing at the right 
moment a mere private soldier 
has more than once not only 
saved his own life but the lives 
of hundreds of others. The 
British troops are now trained 
so that each man can become a 
self-dependent military unit. 

“Theofhicers are out of action, 
the sergeants take command,” 
rings out an order in a practice 
manocuver. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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I am convinced that your Westerners, with their decisive profiles, cut as in granite, steady eyes, where a humorous twinkle ever 

lurks, well-knit, loose-jointed frames, reminiscent of the Australian bush-ranger and the Canadian Northwest 
policeman, will “carry on” with an ability that will not gratify the Boche 











A Snake of Two Tongues Causes Domestic Troubles Between 
Descendants of the First Families in the Southwest 


é Divorcing of Sina 
By Mary Austin 


Author of: The Land of Little Rain; etc 


Tustrated hy Maynard Dixon 


RDINARILY when a Piute 
gentleman comes home to supper 
to find his wife sitting beside the 
hut completely wrapped in het 

blanket, he goes away quietly and pre 
tends to be thinking about something 
else. But there were several reasons why 
Bill Bodry felt obliged to depart from this 
excellent custom. For one thing he was 
hungry, i the next place he was very 
fond of his wife, and last of all there was 
his mother peenme out from her own 
wickiup with eyes keen and bright as a 
gopher’s, ready toery fool to him who could 
not manage his own household. — Bill's 
mother had been all for his marrying 
Black Rock Maggie, who though she had 
followed the glint of a white man’s eye to 
an extent which prejudiced her in the 
opinion of the young and romantic, had 
acquired merit ine the eyes of Bill's 
mother by her supertor powers of whee 
dling tinned salmon and potato culls out 
of the white housewives. And because 
there was always Maggie in the back of 
his mother’s mind as a standard of com 
parison, it Was not possible for Bill to 
admit the complete overthrow of all his 
domestic authority as implied in the cir- 
cumstance that he had come home three 
successive evenings to find the hearth 
cold and Sina’ sitting with her head 
wrapped in her blanket. Not that some 
allowance must not be made for young 
wives, even in a campody; but even ina 
campody, for a man to go three nights 
supperless to bed points to something 
more serious than bridal Vapors, 

He was aware that it was already be 
ginning to be whispered about the camp 
that Sina, his wife, had put a spell on 
her husband. Tle was aware of it while 
he raked up the sticks between the cold 
stones and when he brought up the wicker 
water bottle from the creek to make the 
coffee and how indeed does a Piute gen 
tleman come to be boiling his own collce 
unless somebody has put a spell on him? 
‘To make matters worse, here was Black 
Rock Maggie coming up the trail to 
visit his mother. Completely at an end 
of his devices for having it appear that 
the household arrangements were pomp 
on as usual, Bill came and stood over the 
slender huddled figure. Tle stood with 
his back to his mother so that she could 
not see his face working. It was time 
when any husband would have been justi 
fied in coercive methods, but Bill) was 
still very much in love with his wife. 
What he could see of her, the little moc- 
casined foot sticking out, and the slim 
shape of her under the blanket, moved 
him strongly. 


0 








“Look, Sina, what I got for you,” he said in English, and took from hia shirt a bead 


necklace of blue and amber 


“Look, Sina, what I got for you.” He 
spoke in English, for his mother did not 
understand English very well, and the 
use of the foreign tongue created the 
effect at least, of an excluding bond 
between him and Sina. He opened his 
shirt now to show his young wife the 
present he had brought for her, a bead 
necklace of blue and amber that had cost 
him the half of his week's wages as bronco 
buster. It clicked as it dropped from his 
hand to her lap, and in spite of herself 
the girl peeked curiously out of het 
blanket, her little hand moving instine- 
tively, but stopped when she saw Black 
Rock Maggie. 

Maggi was the sort distrusted by 
young wives immemortially. She was be- 
lieved to have gone with a white man as 
far as Pharump valley, she wore corsets, 
and could read writing, and little moving 
yellow lights swam just under the surface 
of her beady eyes. Moreover, she had a 
way of making Bill’s marriage appear a 


mere ripple on the surface of her own 
superior intimacy with him. Oh, no, 
these things are not the product of sophis- 
tication! They are as old as men and 
women, or perhaps older, and it was with 
a sense of utter inescapability that Bill, 
as he heard Maggie’s voice greeting his 
mother behind him, begged desperately. 

“Won't you tell me what it is you want, 
Sina?” 


INA was perfectly explicit. “I want 

to go home to my mother!” 

Ordinarily there is no reason why, 
when a Piute lady finds marriage impos 
sible, she cannot gather up her dowry in 
a perfectly amicable arrangement and 
go back to her father’s house, supposing 
that he will have her. But the reasons 
why that could not be done in Sina’s case 
are a considerable part of this story 
Once before she had run away from hes 
young bridegroom, and been brought 
back by Wind-in-the-face, her father, 
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The Divorcing of Sina: 


promptly and honorably. That this was 
exactly what would happen to her again 
Sina knew as well as anybody, and the 
unreasonableness of her request would 
have moved Bill to do what any Piute 
husband would have done much earlier, 
but at that moment he heard Maggie's 
voice purring behind him. 

“Don’t you want me to get you some 
supper, Bill?” and in the moment when 
he looked up at her and back at his young 
wife again he noted that the blue and 
amber necklace ‘had disappeared, 

al guess I don’t want any supper,” he 
denied, manfully. “IT guess Ul take Sina 
to her mother, she’s sick.” 

“A good dose of the stick will cure her 
complaint,” jeered the mother of Bill 
Bodry; but Maggie's cue was sympathy. 

“LT guess Bill don’t want to beat her if 
she’s sick.” This brought Sina out of het 
blanket like a slim little snake. 

“T guess Bill’s got a right to beat me if 
he wants to,” she flashed a cold, withering 
scorn on her lord and master. “You got 
aright to beat me just like a horse, Bill 
Sodry, you bought me!” — Bill) shifted 
miserably from foot to foot in the dust of 
the mesa. 

“Aw, . Sina” not for worlds 
would he have laid the stick on those 
round young shoulders, not so round by 
half as when he had married her. 

“You goin’ to beat me, Bill Bodry?” 

“1 Tm goin’ to take you to visit your 
mother, Sina.” 

She couldn’t have known with what 
desperation he clutched at this last rem- 
nant of his husbandly prerogative as he 
moved in the trail before her, thus to 
present to the scofling eyes of his mother 
the spectacle of a wife following at her 
man’s back in the ancient Piute custom. 
It might have answered, if, at the moment 
behind himy Black Rock Maggie had not 
suddenly and shortly laughed. He heard 
that and then he heard the hurrying steps 
of Sina breaking past him. He put out his 
arm, he knew in his heart it was merely 
to prevent her stumbling, for the girl was 
really sick with misery, but she must 
have mistaken the supporting clutch of 
his arm for violence, for with a cry she 
turned and struck him full in the face with 
something that rattled and stung as she 
tore free and fled from him; something 
that as he stooped to gather up and stuff 
into his bosom before he turned aside in 
the twilight to hide his discomfiture, the 
wering eyes of old Ebia recognized as a 
jue and amber necklace. 


HE reasons why Sina could not be 

divorced from Bill Bodry in the in- 
frequent but traditional way, had to do 
with her father’s appetite for fresh-water 
clams in excess of his discretion. He had 
spent too much time kicking them out of 
the soft mud of the river bottom with his 
toes, but he thought he was being perse- 
cuted by the ghost of an enemy reincar- 
nated in the form of a coyote. bither 
that, or else he had been going about on 
some inauspicious oceasion with his 
mouth open, and a Winuputs—one of the 
million little devils who are responsible 
for the inside pains of Piutes--had jumped 
down his throat and worked from that to 
his knees. Catameneda, his wife, was in- 
clined to the latter opinion, but by the 
time Jim had lost the fall rodeo and the 
pinon harvest on account of the swelling 


in his legs, she was ready to believe any- 
thing. 

It was just as this juncture, while she 
wastending Jim's pains with relays of hot 
stones as he lay in his rabbit-skin blanket 
on the sunny side of the wickiup that Bill 
Bodry came by on the trail with a swing 
in his walk like the smooth play of the 
flanks of a cougar, The light cotton shirt 
parted carelessly over the arch of his 
chest, his thighs were knit with power, 
about his head thick locks of blackness 
lay like sculpture work banded by the 
shining crease where the sombrero rested. 
Besides being good to look at, Bill Bodry 
spoke Government School [english as be- 
fitted a man with a whole white name 
who owned a dollar watch and could tell 
time by it. 

Ile had come over the barranea to talk 
with Yavi, grandson and sole prop of the 
Basket Maker, about the next rabbit 
drive, and had stopped neighborly to in 
quire as to the progress of Jim’s pains. 
‘Hurt-like-Hlelh”” had been Jim's re 
joiner, In compliment to the english in 
which as a member of the younger genera 
tion, Bill had addressed him. And that 
might have been all there was of it if at 
that moment Bill Bodry had not had 
sight of Sina. 

Sina was slim and brown with budding 
breasts, and het eves were as brown as the 
brown shadow of the creek under the 
birches. She was painting her face by a 
fragment of mirfor propped in the rabbit 
brush, cheeks and chin a plain vermilion, 
as a sign that her affections were disen- 
gaged. When she saw Bill Bodry watech- 
ing her she laughed, and Sina’s laugh was 
like the sound of running water in a rain- 
less land. ‘Therefore Bill Bodry lingered 
to bargain with Sina’s father for the mak 
ing of a rabbit-skin’ blanket. Wind-in- 
the-face was the bese blanket maker at 
Sagharawite. fle cut the skins in thin 
strips around and around, and_ strung 
them on the wattles to dry.| I venings, 
when he sat with hot stones between his 
shins, he would take up the strips with 
his thumb and finger, twisting them be- 
tween his palm and knee, ready for weav- 
ing. On one of these occasions he con- 
fided to the Basket Maker that Bill's 
blanket was to have a hundred skins. 

“That's a large blanket for a man not 
married,” said the Basket Maker. 

“But he will not say what he means to 
do withit,” Jim concluded his information. 

“Ah,” said the grandmother, “Bill 
Bodry was not fed on meadow. larks’ 
tongues,” which is P° ce for saying that 
Bill talked no more than necessary. 

“And Black Rock Maggie talks enough 
for two,” suggested a neighbor who had 
observed Maggie making eyes in Bill's 
direction, and she began to tell the story 
of Maggie and the white man, but Cata- 
meneda of the Round Arm nudged her. 
It was not the kind of story to be told 
before Sina, for there is no place in the 
world really where a nice young girl 
is kept more thoroughly nice than ina 
campody. 

But as a matter of fact, Bill had not 
thought so far ahead of his blanket as 
that. Tle had said a hundred skins be- 
cause it was a large number, and as he 
brought them as he found them, it 
afforded so many more occasions on which 
he could recommend himself to Sina by 
taking an interest in her father’s rheuma- 
tism. But it was the whisper about 
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Black Rock Maggie which kept Sina’s 
mother from suggesting what he was 
thinking. Sometimes Bill would see the 
rirl behind the slight screen of rabbit 
Gale busy about her toilet with the con- 
sidered, slow movements of Indian wo- 
men, unobtrusive as the preenings of 
quail. Other times she would be walking 
in the twilight with young girls of the 
campody. They would walk with their 
arms about another, their checks 
bright with vermilion and their breasts 
bore up the folds of their red and purple 
calico gowns like apples. It was on such 
oceasions that Bill would lend a neigh 
berly ear to the complaint of Wind-in-the 
face that there needed nothing to his re 
covery but the professional attendance of 
the Medicine Man from Fish Lake valley. 
When it was learned later that that dis 
tinguished practitioner had been brought 
over to cure Jim's legs at Bill Bodry’s 
expense, there was probably no one in 
the campody besides Catameneda and 
her daughter who did not know what was 
in Ball’s mind. 

The therapeutic of the Medicine Man 
from Fish Lake valley belong to that 
strip of country between the desert and 
the tolerable outposts of the Sterras, 
known as Lost Borders. It depends for 
its etheacy on being able to cross the 
border between sense and spirit by a 
method which ought to prove immensely 
popular in| more sophisticated circles, 
since it consists largely of singing and 
dancing. ‘The point in the case of Sina’s 
father was that it succeeded; it drove the 
Winuputs out of his legs and set him back 
a matter of seventeen dollars or so with 


Bill Bodry. 


one 


I was about this time that Bill began 

to build him a house with a door like 
a white man’s and Catameneda of the 
Round Arm began to be uneasily aware 
of the frequency of his visits to her wicki 
up. She egged on her husband to dis 
charge his obligation, 

“TL gonna pay you, Bill, soon as I get 
workin’ for Watterson,” Jim assured 
him, speaking English as a way of putting 
himself quite on an equality with his 
creditor. “Tow in hell | gonna pay you 
when I got no money, thass what?’ 

“You don’ never need to pay me,” Bill 
carnestly reassured — him. “What I 
necdin’ with money when | got me a new 
house, [ got plenty blankets, I got a sack 
of pine nuts, [| got a house, | got 
blankets—” avoiding the dangers of repe- 
tition, he dug the toe of his boot into the 
earth floor of the wickiup. “TI guess | 
gonna get me a wife,” he concluded. 

“Who you gonna get?” Windy inquired 
sociably. Bill smoothed out the mark of 
his boot carefully. Said he at last: 

“LT gonna get Sina.” 

“Tluh!” remarked Sina’s father. He 
had moments of thinking, however, when 
he came to break it to Sina and her 
mother, that it would have been better to 
put up with the rheumatism. For Sina of 
the budding breasts did not in the least 
wishtoget married. ‘The burden of primi 
tive housewifery lies heavy on maiden 
dreams in Sagharawite, and Sina had 
been thinking of Bill Bodry as a friend of 
her father’s. Sina was a spoiled and only 
child, and even a maiden of the Stone Age 
may be forgiven for insisting on being 
courted for herself alone rather than be- 
ing handed over from one man to another 
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in discharge of an obligation. That was 
the mistake Bill made, and Ebia, his 
mother, who should have instructed him 
in the proper way to win a wife, was tout- 
ing for Black Rock Maggie. If a man 
must marry, why not have a wife who can 
bring something in, rather than a_ half- 
grown girl who would waste his. Subst: ince 
in the measures of inexperience? But Bill 
stuck to it that Sina he would have and 
no other, and once the subject of the debt 
had been broached what was Wind-in- 
the-face to do, as an honorable Piute gen- 
tleman, but hand his daughter over? If 
a girl 1 is to be allowed to exercise her own 
choice in the face of her parents’ necessi- 
ties, what is to become of the institution 
of the family? It is one of the ways, in 
deed, in which the family becomes an in- 
stitution, by the exercise of vicarious 
obligation. To do them justice, Sina and 
her mother never thought of resisting; 
the most they could do they did, which 
was to render their men folk thoroughly 
uncomfortable. No doubt Catameneda 
could have reconciled herself in time to a 
match so eminently desirable. For the 
House with the Door had worked the ac- 
customed effect of prohibition and mys- 
tery. Probably there was nothing more 


behind it than the usual Piute furnishing, 


but an inch of pine planking, in place of 
the ordinary rag of blanket or buckskin, 
by preventing prying eyes, magnified the 
bridal setting forth of Bill Bodry to mag- 
nificence. What, demanded the inter- 
ested and gossipy campody, did the girl 
want anyway? Sina wept and surren- 
dered, but between the girl and her 
mother there was the secret, unendurable 
pang of violation. People who have for- 
gotten that a favorite goddess of the an- 
cients was a fleeing virgin, must needs be 
reminded that the age of chipped flint 
was before the complaisance of women 
had been forced by social exigencies. 
Sina’s time for loving had not come, and 
even in a house with a door her uncaptive 
heart pined like a wild thing in captivity. 
She hated Black Rock Maggie always 
hanging about with her proffers of supe- 
rior competency, and if she could have 
spared any energy from hating Bill, she 
would have hated that whining old fox, 
Bill’s mother. All of which would have 
led in due time to a proper divorce except 
for the distinction at which I have hinted. 


[UTE society is, unlike our own, when 

you understand it, perfectly simple 
Anything that is an Indian’s can always 
be taken back, no matter how many times 
he gives it, since it remains always in 
some respect peculiarly his own. But 
what he receives is never his at all except 
upon sufferance. If Sina had given her 
heart away, she could have taken it back 
on any justihable occasion. But Sina had 
given nothing; she had been taken on de- 
mand in payment of money given by Bill 
Bodry, and not even Bill could release 
her. 

That was why, when Sina, after three 
weeks of married life had run away to her 
mother, Wind-in-the-face had girded up 
his affections as a father, and notwith- 
standing his wife, who called him offal, 
ditchwater and many other names fit to 
cause him the greatest possible embarrass- 
ment, had carried Sina back to her hus- 
band. It was after this that Sina took to 
sitting with her head in her blanket and 


Black Rock Maggie's visits to Ebia had 
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been of almost daily occurrence. And 
now that Sina had run away again after 
publicly shaming all his tenderness, the 
young husband, simple savage that he 
was, whose hurts are sore and immediate, 
lay alone in his blanket of a hundred 
skins beside the House with a Door and 
nearly died of it. 


Ill 
RIBAL laws are to the highest degree 
exigent. That they present: them- 
selves as inexorable to . 
our unaccustomed eye, 
is only because the hu- 


man circumstances with 
which they deal have the 
quality of —imexorable 
sameness. Sina couldn't 
divorce herself and Bill 
couldn’t give her back, 
but on the other hand 
the tribe of Sagharawite 
couldn’t afford to let a 
healthy young woman 
fret herself into a wast- 
ing fever. ‘That’s where 
they have the advantage 
of us, for with all our 
precaution against hook- 
worm and typhus we 
suffer the social waste of 
heartache and humilia- 
tion with indifference, 
and permit our young to 
wound one another to 
the death with impunity. 

In the case of Bill and 
Sina nothing was neg- 
lected which could have 
helped. Everybody took 
sides with the greatest 
heartiness. Bull’smother 
and Sina’s outdid each 
other in the—sage ‘hen, 
and flea-bitten whelp of a 
coyote—epithets heaped 
respective ly on the 
other’s offspring. Wind- 
in-the-face remonstrated 
with his child as he was 
duly bound, but she 
turned her back on him; 
then he beat her and she 
lay on the ground at his 
feet and whimpered like 
a hurt animal. Being 
thus at the end of his 
resources he painted his 
face, draped himself in 
his best blanket and 
asked for an Order in 
Council. 

Infrequently as it 
there is no par- 
ticular condemnation im- 
lied in a Piute taking 
us domestic affairs tothe 
Council instead of set- 
tling them in the privacy 
of his wickiup, which 1s 
about as private as a 
bird cage. But it was un- 
fortunate from Bill Bodry’s point of view 
that Wind-in-the-face should have sum- 
moned the Council to sit on the case of 
his daughter Sina at the time of the 
spring shearing. That was when the 
shallow tide of prosperity ran at its high- 
est in the campody. Sweet sap drippe ‘d 
from the canes, the earth was full of food- 
ful roots, the clink of the shearing wage 
in every pocket. It was the moon of 


occurs, 


“It is known 


tender leaves and not far from the time of 
the dance of Marriageable Maidens, 
Those who remembered Sina as she had 
appeared in it for the first time the last sea- 
son, saw in her drooping frame and bitten 
lip the hgure of young pitiableness. ‘The 
girl was plainly ill, ate nothing, slept 
little and moaned as she slept. ‘There 
was not a woman in the camp who had 
not had the whole story from Catameneda, 
who was wild with fear lest her daughter 
should eat wild parsnip. In the open life 





as ‘far as Fish Lake valley that you have puta spell 
wife for moncy and 


of the campody, where there are no dis- 
tractions and few concealments, death as 
a surcease from disaster is more often 
than we imagine resorted to. And 
though no woman may speak in Council, 
there was not an elder among them who 
did not know that he would have to 
answer at home for whatever was done to 
Sina; and it was against all considera- 
tions of tribal profit that the hearts of 
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The Divorcing of Sina: 


women should be fretted. For one thing, 
who was to do the work if the women 
were discontented? “A grudging heart 
makes cold the hearth,” says the proverb. 

The Council met at the moth hour in a 
hollow under Togobah. New shorn sheep 
were white across the slope, shepherd 
fires winked out along the foot-hills, musk- 
scented gilias bloomed, burrowing owls 












“You that bought a 


she cried venomously. 
Hdn't keep her!” 


Sina,” 


Whoo-whoed at their mating. The whole 
earth was full of comfortable twitterings; 
Sagharawite looked at Bill Bodry, hand- 
some as he was but with the alien touch 
of a year of white-schooling, looked at 
Sina, wan and violated by a hateful mar- 
tage and decided against him. — Bill, 
quite as sensitive as anybody to the intim- 
idation of the mating season, whose every 
fibre ached with desire of her, ached in- 





deed to the point of dumbness, made the 
mistake of saying nothing of his love and 
staking all on the ancient ruling. ‘The 
girl had come to him on a debt, who could 
take her from him? Of course if the de ~ 
were paid—but seventeen dollars and ¢ 
half! Yavi, grandson and sole support 
of the Basket Maker had an inspiration. 
They would take a leaf out of the white- 
man’s book and take up a_ collection. 
Yavi was thought to have an eye for 
Sina herself before ;Bill Bodry came by, 
and there were none too many marriage- 
able girls that year in the campody. The 
suggestion hi id the smack of romance to 
which in the spring even a Piute is sus- 
ceptible. Dimes and dollars came out of 
the shearing wage and clinked in the 
ceremonial basket. ‘Thus the divorcing 
of Sina was accomplished without any 
violation of the tribal custom. 
Sina went home to Wind-in-the-face, 
Bill Bodry boarded with his mother, 
the House with the Door was shut 
up, and Black Rock Maggie veiled 
the yellow lights in her eyes and 
waited. 


IV 
OTHING much can happen in 


the campody in the summer- 
time when the snakes are about to 
run and tattle of it to the gods. 
Later, when the long grass is eaten 
short, when the heat haze has gone 
up from the bare bones of the moun- 
tain, and the qualities of the earth 
and sky are interchangeable, about 
the end of the pifon harvest when 
the old sit with their toes in the 
ashes, many summer-hidden things 
come to the surface. 

So it was about the first of 
November that it began to be whis- 
ered around Sagharawite that Bill 
Goiee had put a spell on Sina who 
had been his wife. How else could 
it be when divorce didn’t help her? 
To lose appetite and sleep and 
waste with no fever; that was the 
way when Bad Medicine had been 
made against you. That was what 
happened to the children of _ 
Morning when Poco Bill had ; 
quarrel with him; four of them one 
after another thinned like fat on 
the fire, and died in spite of all that 
could be done for them. And then 
there was a man in Fish Lake valley 

—instance multiplied instance to 
ion that Sina had been coyoted. 

Ebia, who knew perfectly what 
would happen to her son if the 
story gained credence, laid Sina’s 
wasting to her general incompe- 
tence, as witnessed by her failure 
to rise to the honor which had been 
thrust upon her in becoming the 
wife of the one man in Sagharawite 
who had a house with a door like 
a white man’s. In this she was 
seconded to her face by Black Rock 
Maggie, who had of late left off cor- 
sets and taken to wearing her blanket 
folded over her breast as becomes a Piute 
maiden who has not married nor walked 
in the trail of a white man. But away 
from the pile Ta of Bill Bodry, Maggie 
was observed to listen to the tale of the 
man from Fish Lake valley with marked 
conviction. If she had doubts she used 
them to draw the talk in that direction. 

It would have suited her very well to 


Mary Austin 
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have Bill driven from the 
Coyote Doc tor. 

She managed her game so well that by 
the time the winter constellations had 
wheeled to their station midway over 
the narrow, knife-cut valley, there was 
open talk of bringing Bill Bodry to book 
for evil practices. Weevil had got into 
the pine nuts that year and there were 
many cases of pneumonia, evidence 
enough that Bad Medicine was working 
somewhere. And always there was Sina. 
For a month or so after the divorce she 
had brightened, but now she sat leaning 
her young head against the wickiup, her 
hands falling listlessly still over her basket 
plaiting, and nothing would induce her to 
paint her cheeks vermilion and put on the 
purple calico. It was plain enough what 

was the matter with her, but whenever 
anybody ventured to suggest it to Cata- 
meneda, she moved her closed fingers be- 
fore her face, extending them suddenly 
outward in a gesture which is one of the 
oldest resources of nature against the 
evil suggestion, so old that it is no longer 
polite to explain its origin. In the privacy 
of their blanket, which is the only privacy 

sossible in a wickiup, she confided to 
Wind -in-the-face that she had looked the 
girl all over for signs of ordinary sickness 
and found none. What she had been 
really looking for was the blue and amber 
necklace. Ebia had told of it as evidence 
of her son’s unappreciated munificence, 
but not even Ebia knew what had _ be- 
come of it. All of Sina’s dowry had come 
home with her, but the necklace as a 
present had surely been hers in some de- 
gree, and if the smallest thing of hers, say 
a string of beads or a ribbon, remained in 
the custody of Bill Bodry, might it not 
serve to make a spell upon Sina’s undoing? 
So Catameneda of the Round Arm 
brooded over the business of the necklace, 
but dared not question her daughter lest 
by mentioning the evil thing she bring 
it to pass. Thus matters stood until 
within a week of the annual Council when, 
if there were any such thing as coyote 
doctoring going on in the camp, it would 
surely be looked into. 

That all this could go on without Sina’s 
knowing anything about it, was due as 
much to the girl’s sick indifference to life 
as to the inviolable rule of the campody 
that one does not speak to another of that 
other’s private business without invita- 
tion. It was a woman from Black Rock, 
visiting the Basket Maker the week be- 
fore the Council, who inadvertently 
brought it to her attention. 


camp as a 


INA had moved to the further side of 

the wickiup to be free from her mother’s 
solicitations, which brought her in range 
of Seyavi’s hut and the voices of the two 
old crones as they Sat gossiping on the 
kitchen-midden. As she lay there inert 
in her blanket, if they saw her at all, and 
sight goes early in the smoky huts, they 
must have thought her sleeping, and 
voices carry far in the clear afternoons of 
November. The woman from Black 
Rock was numbering the affairs of im- 
portance which should come before the 
Council, and along toward the end came 
this business of the coyote doctoring and 
Bill Bodry. Did Sey avi think there was 
anything in that story? Since Bill had 
got his money back, why should he put a 
spell on Sina, especially as he had so 

(Continued on page 74) 





and those of fighting men below, 
depend upon its qualities. 


looking to the North Pacific states 
for spruce. ‘The Allies, England, 
France, Italy, likewise are wholly 
dependent upon the west coast 
for this precious wood, It is theit 
sole source of supply. Airplane 
spruce grows in marketable quan- 
titics in only two places in the 


strange trick of fate, is the German 
provinces along the Baltic sea and 
ytured Russian territory. 

Vhen Congress last summer 
passed its appropriations totaling 
$685,000,000 for airplane produc 
tion and army and naval aviation 
work, the press waxed enthusiastic 
and the public counted the pro- 
gram as done. In the mind’s eye 
great flocks of machines, number- 
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This crew of soldier-loggers has the honor of being the first in the Northwest to ship a carload of spruce for government airplanes. 
The record-holding forest camp is on the Wishkah river, above Aberdeen, Washington 


Wing ~Bones of Victory 


How the Allied Armies of the Air Depend Ufon the Spruce of 


the American Northwest 


work gave scant heed to the spruce prob- 
lem upon which the wings would depend. 
Indeed, with few exceptions, everyone 
apparently believed that it was simply a 
matter of going into the West's great 


LTHOUGH 3000 miles or sea 
and a continent's width separate 
woodsmen of the Pacific North. 
west from the European battle- 


front, Oregon and Washington's lumber- 
jacks are playing a vital part in 
the great war. 
They are producing spruce 
king of ited i 
struction. Light, tough, strong, 
it of all woods and metals known 
can best stand the terrific shocks 
of aerial speed and combat. 
Metals buckle, other woods 
break and shatter under stress or 
bullet’s impact; spruce does not. 
A shot can pierce it, but it will 
not split. Should strain bend it 
too far, the long fibres, like inter- 
laced fingers, hold together at the 
fracture’s point. That’s why 


s for airplane con 


must bear the nation’s 
The lives of flying men, 


America is not alone in 


and the other place, by a 


By Fred W. Vincent 


ing tens of thousands arose in flight. 
ven those in charge of the stupendous 








Out of a hundred trees in such a forest, only about fifteen 
are spruce, and in getting these out nature and the 


spruce itself are in league against the logger 


forests and cutting down the trees. 

It was pointed out that there 
is more ‘than 900 billion feet of 
standing timber in Oregon and 
Washington and rt bil/ion of it is 
spruce. The government and 
Allied requirements called for only 
110) million feet annually-—an 
average monthly cut of from 10 
million to 14 million feet. With 
such huge supplies apparently 
available the order looked like 
mere bagatelle, particularly so in 
the face of the normal lumber cut 
of about six billion feet each year. 

Yet getting out the spruce iS 
the hardest job the Northwest 
ever tackled, Aside from = man- 
created difficulties which caused 
production to lag for six valuable 
months, nature and the tree itself 
are in league against the logger. 

Unlike other well-known trees, 
such as cedar or fir, spruce does 
not grow in solid stands. Instead 
it is found seattered widely among 
other species. Out of one hundred 
huge trees there rarely are more 
than ten or fifteen spruce. Of 
them, generally speaking, less than 
halfare'available as airplane stock, 
due to strict requirements that 
must govern selection of timber 
for machines. 

Perfection is the rule and it 1s 
enforced. ‘To pass, the wood must 
be flawless. There must be no 
knots, waves in the grain of 
traces of pitch-pockets. Moreover 
most of the lumber must range 
from 18 feet upward because ts 
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Wing-Bones of Victory: Fred W. Vincent 


nincipal service is to form wing beams. 
The shorter lengths are used for struts 
and in the fuselage. 

experience has shown that about 1S 
percent of aselected tree can be classed as 
suitable for stock. The remainder is 
valueless so far as concerns makers of 
flying machines; it goes into the manu- 
facture of boxes and other commercial 
lines, 

But the 85 per cent loss in logging ac- 
counts for st 9 a part of the necessary 
wastage. When he finished stock ts 
turned over to the factories another 
great shrinkage marks its course. Saws 
and planes cut it down to fit fine measure- 
ments and in the end about 167 feet of 
spruce out of each 1000 feet of so-called 
stock goes into an airplane. 


UT heavy as such a handicap is, the 

problem now being solved would be 
comparatively easy except for topograph- 
ical difficulties and the relative inaccessi- 
bility of present supplies. Country rough, 
mountainous, scarred by — precipitous 
canyons, crowned by great peaks and 
broken by numberless rushing torrents 
that is the home of Sitka spruce. ‘The 
folded reaches of the ea, Olympics, 
the Coast Range and Cascade mountains 
guard well their timbered wealth. 

Underbrush so thick that men must 
slash their paths impede the way. On 
every side are crowded forest giants tow- 
ering upward 260 feet and boasting diam- 
eters sometimes of fifteen feet. They 
surround the particular spruce monarchs 
marked for Democracy’s service and bar 
the way for roads to the mills. 

These in brief are the natural difficulties 
that face the lumberman upon whose 
shoulders rests the huge job, And they 
were no less when America entered the 
war more than a vear ago. 

Although this nation had been hover- 
ing for months on the brink of the bloody 
maelstrom into which she later plunged, 
war found her with a total of only 135 
airplanes, counting everything, and un- 
prepared to build in’ quantities. For 
more than three years the Allies had been 
draining the Northwest of its easily 
available airplane stock. — Practically 
every foot of spruce that could be used 
in construction had been bought by their 
brokers. Virtually one billion feet had been 
cut, and more than 1oo million of this quan- 

tity was suitable for 
stock. Of this” the 
United States had none, 


A section of a log 
in the mill, illus- 
trating how little 
of the hard-won 
spruce is actually 


available 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM BTELLA BAKER 


This magnificent giant, 
perfect as it stands in the 
forest, yields only fifteen 

per cent of spruce stock 


suitable for airplanes 
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The first flight of the spruce. Despite nature's obstacles, the aerial tramway of 
the Signal Corps lumberjacks scores a victory at the start 


The trees that had grown along the 
river shores and on bottom lands were 
gone. ‘Those that remained were for 
the most part back in the timber and 
accessible only at heavy cost. ‘This was 
the situation when America took up 
arms. 

Then came the protracted timber- 
workers’ strike, engineered by the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, by other 
labor organizers and alien enemies, each 
of whom saw in the nation’s need an 
opportunity to further his own. selfish 
ends. A number of aliens later were 
caught and interned. 


HOUSANDS of men were idle. The 
I. W. W. burned the timber, beat up 
workers, terrorized the camps, demanded 
clean bed sheets, higher wages and shorter 
hours for men who were already the 
highest paid timber workers in America. 

The National Administration was com- 
mitted to the so-called basic eight-hour 
day. The mediator whom it sent in an 
effort to straighten out matters was a 
college professor without practical ex- 
yerience in handling men or lumber. In 
se with his instructions he recom- 
mended a basic eight-hour day and gave 
the strikers to understand that they 
would get it. Immediately afterward the 
I. W. W. announced that they would 
begin agitation for a seven-hour day. 

Thus passed the summer when timber 
was dry and conditions were best for 
efficient logging. While chaos reigned and 
various interests pulled, each against the 
other, production lagged. The average 
cut was scarcely two million feet monthly. 
And for almost five months virtually 
none of this was purchased for America’s 
aerial fleet. 

Meanwhile the Aircraft Production 
Board of the National Council of Defense 
was having other troubles in Washington. 
Upon its shoulders had been placed the 
tremendous responsibility of a stupen- 
dous program—one that included creation 
and construction of the standardized super- 
powerful Liberty motor, the mobilization 
and expansion of airplane plants, as- 
sembling of huge quantities of materials 
ranging from linen to oils—and spruce. 

Krom virtually nothing, Uncle Sam 


had called for the building of an 
industry almost as great and 
complex as the automobile in- 
dustry. 

Against the board were pitted 
experienced ‘Teutonic builders, 
schooled by more than three 
years of war and who, warned 
by America’s announcement of a 
huge aerial program, were bend- 
ing every effort to construct a 
flying armada sufficiently strong 
to meet the advertised invasion. 

Last May the board was figur- 
ing on a modest program of 
3500 Jmachines, some 8500 less 
than was decided upon a few 
weeks later. In answer to en- 
quiries made by the Lumber 
Committee of the council, the 
aircraft board had been told that 
it would be difficult to secure 
spruce, as the normal flow of 
proper stock was not more than 
35 million feet annually. Western 


























lumbermen recommended — immediate 
mobilization of the industry, the elimina- 
tion of Allied brokers, and coérdination 
of effort to supply the needs of America 
and the Allies. 

So far as production is concerned, there 
is little to record for June and July of 
1917. In June preparations were made 
to send FE. ‘T. Allen, secretary of the 
Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation, who was then in Washington, back 
to the Northwest to investigate con- 
ditions, establish a suitable lumber grade 
upon which to base purchases and to get 
spruce moving. 


REPARATIONS for his departure had 

virtually been completed between the 
various boards when there appeared 
Charles Sligh, a Grand Rapids furniture 
manufacturer and a man of some political 
importance in his home state, Michigan. 
He volunteered his services as a wood 
expert although he had had no practical 
experience either as logger or lumberman. 
He was put at the head of the spruce pro- 
duction department. From the first he 
advocated the purchase of spruce from 
the mills. Allen opposed him on the 
grounds that it would place 
America in competition with the 
Allies and would not increase 
output. The demand, Allen 
pointed out, called for a four-fold 
increase in production, and the 
only place the logs could come 
from were the forests and not 
from mills. Co6dperation, not 
competition, was necessary, he 
declared. 

June passed and July, before a 
definite plan was arrived at. 
Then it was redecided to send 
Allen West as had been planned 
in May. In August Allen left for 
the Northwest under instructions 
to establish the lumber grade, 
recommend a price, advise the 
board how to make purchases to 
best advantage and how to speed 
up production, 

He had scarcely opened up 
headquarters in Portland when 

(Continued on page 68) 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GORDON STUART 


The dedication of the government spruce cut-up mill at Vancouver, Washington. Col. B. P. 
Disque of the Signal Corps (speaking) was put in charge of the problem of getting out 
the spruce. He solved it through effective organization and centralized authority 
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The train passed an army camp, and half the people in the cars crowded to the windows to see the soldiers and the barracks. 
war—fighting the Germans. 
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But training men is only one side of our war 
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They meant 


work; unless enough ships 


are built, and soon, our fighters will never reach Europe 


Convoying the Ship of State 


Our National Safety Depends Upon Sheed in Building Ships 


HE train running up the penin- 
sula to San Francisco passed an 
Army camp. At least half the 
people in the cars crowded to the 


windows. Barracks, warehouses, mule- 
pens, kitchens, a few soldiers—all were 
the objects of excited attention. ‘They 


They meant fighting the 
Everybody wanted to see 


meant war. 
Germans. 
them. 

A little later the train passed two of the 
big shipyards of the country. The great 
ways were there in plain sight. Yet 
hardly a soul took more than a fleeting 
look at them. The shipyards were just 
plain manufacturing plants. They had 
no visible connection with the world 
storm which monopolizes public interest. 
It was with something of a shock that | 
realized that those yards, which the Pull- 
man travelers dismissed with a casual 

lance, are the scene of the most critical 

Sateie’ “that America will have to fight this 
year. Unless that battle against time is 
won, the soldiers in the training camp will 
et no nearer to the German front than 
ioe News. 

Let us look at the situation frankly. 
By the time this article is printed the 
United States will have been at war with 
the Imperial German Government for 
over a year. Our Navy has been at work 
since the early days of the struggle, and 
its force has been felt. Financially and 
economically, by our loans and our em- 
bargoes, we have vigorously assisted our 
Allies. President Wilson’s diplomatic 
leadership, furthermore, has tended to 
bind them together and hearten them and 
to work toward the discomfiture of Ger- 
many. But our military contribution 
has been small. We hold a sector of the 
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battle line in France insignificant beside 
those controlled by the British and 
French, and our men are using French 
munitions largely. Our troops are fight- 
ing beside the Allies in the second battle 
of the Somme, but they are very few. It 
has been clear since April, 1917, that our 
strength would not begin to tell seriously 
until some time this year. What weight, 
then, may we reason: ably expect to throw 
against Germany in 1918? 

That the Navy will continue to 
strengthen its offensive there is little 
doubt; indeed, the signs of the day point 
to the development this year of redoubt- 
able anti- act measures. ‘That 
President Wilson, acting virtually as his 
own Secretary of State, will still wield 
against Germany the keen weapon of 
sublic diplomacy is equally certain. 
Whe ‘n, howe ver, we consider our other 
possible major contributions to the cause 
of Democracy, we find that they one and 
all rest upon a common foundation, are 
based upon a common hypothesis. ‘The 
question whether January 1, 1919—if the 
war lasts till then, and we must assume 
that it is going to—wili see a million 
American soldiers in France, or less than 
half a million, depends on ships. If we 
had plenty of ships we could put on 
French soil a million and a half; if we are 
unable to increase our present merchant 
fleet, we shall be unable materially to 
add to our present overseas Army. The 
question whether our soldiers will be well 
fed, well equipped, well shod, while it is 
partly a question of executive manage- 


ment in the Wat Department and partly 
a question of railroad transportation in 
this country, depends chiefly on ships. 
The question whether the Germans or the 
Allies will be starved out, depends some- 
what upon the extent to which we plant, 
harvest and market greater crops this 
spring and summer, somewhat on the 
success of Mr. Hoover's conservation 
plans, dut above all on ships. The force 
of our airplane offensive-—-remember that 
we have been talking about winning the 
war in the air—-is subje ct to the amount of 
tonnage available. It is hard to think 
of any war measure which does not rest 
upon the assumption that we can provide 
sufficient shipping. 

In any fight the places upon which it is 
wise to concentrate are the enemy’s weak 
point and one’s own. ‘To take advantage 
of the first is to find the shortest road 
to victory; not to strengthen the latter 
is to run the risk of losing all. Germany’s 
weak points are shortage of man-power, 
commercial isolation, and an international 
policy revolting to the democratic con- 
science of the world. Just as surely is the 
submarine aimed at our weak point. We 
are three thousand miles from our own 
front line. When Germany decided upon 
unrestricted submarine warfare on Jan- 
uary 31, 1917, she did so in the deliberate 
expectation that one of two things would 
occur: either the American veople would 
be too timid and too indifferent to do 
more than issue ultimatums and wage 
warfare by correspondence, or else the 
submarine would so cripple ocean trans- 
portation that our contribution of men, 
munitions and food would be reduced to a 
negligible quantity, and we should be 
rendered as helpless as a man shaking his 
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hist at his assailant across a river which 
he cannot swim, The first of these two 
EX per tations was not realized; it remains 
tO assure finally that the 
challenge of the second is answered as it 


ourselves 


should be 

Let us see. Under the American flag 
there are now less than five million dead 
Weight tons available for work on the 
high seas; this includes the interned 
German ships which we took over last 
spring, all other foreign vessels acquired 
hy purchase, and the beginning of our 
vreat new emergency. fleet. \t a very 
rough estimate it wall take at least ten 
millon tons to fulhll our minimum trade 
requirements and to place and supply a 
million men atthe front. Subtract a little 
less than five from ten, and we have left 
a little more than five. We are over hive 
muithon tons short 

Can we buy these 
Hardly; for there ts a world shortage of at 
twelve million tons The sub 
marines alone accounted for 
like emhe million last year 


vessels abroad 
least 
something 


W e cannot 


rely to any preat extent Upon SCCULINE 
ships from nations that feel the same 
Lhe fonnape deheit is a 


pinch as we 
national one 


world predicament, not a 


merely 

Llow far can we rely on British tonnage 
to take us across the Athantr Britain 
has littl to spare. Last year the sub 


marines sunk more than twice as many 
vessels Was able to build The 
submarine is not) yet scotched And 
england has a preat empire all over the 
world, as well as troops in Mesopotamia, 
\frica, and the Near last, to feed and 
supply with her steadily diminishing 
fleet 

No, we must count on building those 
five or six million tons, 


as she 


HL the United States has in pro 

cess of construction or under con 
tract ove emhe millon tons, 1 mist be 
remembered that many of these vessels are 
building on eighteen, twenty, and twenty 
twomonthcontracts: the Shipping Board's 
program calls for about NIN million tons a 
At present the rate of production 
perhaps 


year 
seems to be about half of that 
three million a year. The answer is as 
plain as daylight. We have pot to build 
ships faster If we do not, we may fill 
our cantonments with soldiers by the 
million and pile up guns and equipment 
and wheat and pts Bh our docks, but they 
will cause the Tlouse of 
little concern this year or next 
1920. ‘That is why it seems a little queer 
that people who travel past the shipyards 
of Bristol and Chester should look with so 
little concern upon the field of the most 
battle America is to fight in 


Hohenzollern 
until, SuY, 


Mmiportant 
1Qis 

So much for the problem which justifies 
us an saying that Mr. Turley, Chairman 
of the Shipping Board and President of 
its kmergency Fleet Corporation, carries 
a heavier responsibility + any mann 
the United States but President Wilson 
not excepting the Secretary of War. Now 
for the means of solving the problem 

If all the government had to do were 
to make contracts with private firms, and 
leave the rest to them, the task would be 
comparatively light. And even this work 
has its ditheulties. Many a contractor, 
for instance, has to build his yard and 
equip it with all the innumerable sper ral 
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ved types of furnaces and) machinery 
before he can lay his first keel. Again, it 
Is Not casy to arrive at an equitable con- 
tract with a contractor who has never 
done any shipbuilding before, is depend 
ent on minumerable sub-contractors, and 
CANNOE pre diet what the supply and cost 
ability and labor and 
materials will be a year or two hence, ot 
what a ship ora shipyard will be worth 
when the war is over 

Mr. Hurley's responsibility, however, 
begun when the contract. is 
signed Not only does his staff make ot 
approve the plans and spectheations; they 
supervise the work of construction, see 
that suppli S are secured even through 
train 


of engineering 


has only 


ratlroad 


the worst conpestion, 





talk 


understanding 


“To think 
the 


and to ships, to 


create public 
that this is a war of transportation : 
if seems, perhaps, a weak contribu- 
tion to make. Itis not much beside 


driving rivets. But if we make 
this contribution, we shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we are 
joining in the solution of the hardest 
problem that confronts the gpovern- 
ment this year; that we are help- 
ing to build the ships that wall cut 
down our tonnage deficit and 
provide the means of victory. And 
we shall have the further satisfac- 
tion of knowing that when the war 
is over, the industry that we have 
helped to build up and sustain will 
go on carrying the commerce of 
and serving the 


the earth 


poses of civilization and peace.” 


pur- 





officers to command the ships as soon as 
completed, and operate the ships after 
they are put into service, studying the 
trade needs of this country and the whole 
world so as to place every ship on the 
route where it is most needed Rind there 
are the further duties of fixing wages in 
the yards after a study of living con- 
ditions im every shipyard community; 
adjusting differences eon employers 
and employees, and arbitrating strikes 
when these occur; financing and directing 
the reat project of housing hundreds of 
thousands of employees a task 
which in itself is enough to occupy a whole 
government department ,rranpinp forthe 
enrollment of shipyard) volunteers and 
them movement to the yards when hous 
ing conditions are ready for them; and 
providing not only for the training of 
skilled mechanics in the specialized oc 
cupations of the shipyards by means of 
instructors m= the yards and vocational 
night schools in the vicinity of the yards, 
but for the trainmg of the yard in- 


new 


structors themselves as a shipbuilders’ 
Plattsburg 

Study this vase undertaking, and you 
will find that in the final analysis, like 
most of our other war plans, it comes 
down to a problem of labor. Just as our 
food production will be measured not by 
acreage or quantity of seed, but by supply 
of farm labor; just as the speed of out 
wrplane production will be limited to the 
speed of the spruce-cutters of the North 
west; so the mechanical elements in Mr. 
Hurley's project plans,  speetheations, 
machinery, supplies, lighting, shipyard 
ctherency — straighten themselves out and 
are lost sight of beside the human element. 


HIPYARD strikes have attracted uni 

versal public attention, Yet strikes are 
only a manifestation of a 
general unhealthy industrial condition, 
It is less ditheule to raise three hundred 
thousand skilled shipyard volunteers, to 
convert a few hundred mechanical drafts 
men into mold-loftsmen, and structural 
tiveters into ship riveters, and black 
smiths into shiphtters, and so on through 
all the shipbuilding trades, than to alle 
viate this condition, Shipyard labor ts 
not heart and soul and muscle on the job. 
The turm-over has been disconcertingly 
rapid this winter, men drifting from yard 
The isc 1 Walpes has been Ce 
in the amount 
man Many 
working only 
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to yard 
companied by at decrease 
of work done by each 
valuable mechanies are 
three or four days a week, and letting the 
other two or three days’ pay go And 
even when they are on the job, most of 
them are not more than SIXtyY or seventy 
ver cent effective: itis said that the num- 
oa of rivets driven by each man each day 


has dropped in certain yards to half of 


the maximum, Tere, ino this) creeping 
industrial paralysis, ww need for all our 
wisdom. ‘The malady 
we are to approach our goal of six million 
tons, and we must make the nghe chore 
of remedies. 

It is casy to plunge to the conclusion 
that labor is led by German intrigue into 
disloyalty, and that the union 

are deliberately 
national need of ships as a means of 
defeating capital, then real enemy. 
It is just as easy, in fact, as to impugn the 
biy manufacturers of the country be 
cause some of them have pulled off fat 
war profits, because some have taken 
every advantage the war gave them to 
fight unionization by fair or unfair means, 
and because others have even wasted 
money advanced them by Mr. Hurley for 
the building of ships. Such wholesale 
conclusions are of course misleading. 
The poison in our shipbuilding system ts 
nothing so) melodramatic as treason 
Rather is it a combination of very hu 
man failings: preyudice, half-heartedaess, 
short-sightedness, lack of  tmagination. 
lo come to any other conclusion is to 
make the oldest mistake in history — to 
fail to fret the other fellow's poet of view 

“A man will work either for money,” 
said a magazine editor to me the other 
day, “or to avoid a whipping, or because 
he is proud of his job. ‘These men are 
getting plenty of money and they aren't 
afraid of getting hired every one of them 
knows he can get a job in the next yard 
for just as good pay. So we've got to 
make them proud of their jobs; isn’t that 
the answer?” 
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Convoying the Ship of State: 


It is pride, ambition, loyalty: these 
motives, without which no man wall do 
substantial work, are what we must en- 
list in the cause of shipbuilding ‘They 
cannot be requisitioned or commandeered 
or conscripted. Tf the artisans ino the 
yards are to forego strikes and Kive eight 
solid hours of hard work six days in the 
week, they must know, not only that they 
are Working for a government that plays 
fan with them and stands ready to punish 
any profiteering contractor, but that the 
lives and fortunes and future of mankind 
fest upon the speed of then day's work; 
that ships, as a means of victory, are the 
hope of workingmen and of the common 
people the world over; and that all lesser 
claims of unton and trade and class ean 
be met now only by answering the world's 
chum for ships to set it free, 
being laborers in the Cyes of the public 
and of themselves, the riveters must feel 
that they are the potential saviors of the 
country owhich they are. Llow shall we 
reach them with this impulse? 

It is planned to have a Hage flying at 
every yard, to send speakers omen who 
know the mind of the workingman to 
talk frankly at noon-hout meetinps in the 
yards, and to bring home to the men 
through posters and the press the im 
portance of their work, ‘Uhis is going on 
the riphe track, but this alone wall not 
turn the trick, What is needed as much 


as the direct ap seal is the indirect appeal 


which Crawford Vaughan, ex-premier of 
New South Wales, was thinking of when, 
in offering his SErVICES recently to speak 
in the shipyards, he stipulated that he 
should also be allowed to speak at evening 
near the 


mass meetings ino the towns 
yards, “LT want the men to hear me when 
their families are along,” said Mr. 


Vaughan. Tle knew that a man is more 
likely to be proud of his job if his wife and 
children and his friend) Jerry and the 
barber round the corner and the doctor 
and the druggist and the grocer are proud 
of him for it. 


HAT a strange thing is the psychol 

ogy of war! We think in symbols, 
and the symbol of warts the soldier. Be- 
cause from time immemorial he has been the 
waremaker, and because, even now when 
he has become only one of the many es- 
sentials of vietory, he still retains the 
terrible privilege of dying for his country, 
the soldier is the figure of romance. What 


gn Meld ny. 4 


ees: aoe 


The shipyards have no visible connection with the war 


Instead of 


an anomaly that in this war the soldiers, 
whom the town turns out to cheer as they 


march off with the band playing, must 


stay cooped up in camp, thousands of 
miles from them enemy, until the riveters, 
men in overalls, build the ships to carry 
them! Perhaps we shall have to offer the 
riveters a uniform to give shipbuilding the 
quality ‘of romance. Bue TL believe that 
a national sense of the need of ships, 
permeating every community where live 
shipyard mechantes, actual ot potential, 

a national will to build ships, a national 
change of attitude toward the workers, 
will po far to give them the moral equiva 
lent of auntform., Tt will give them the 
sense that their families and friends and 
fellow-countrymen regard them as. sol- 
diers 

The building of this national sentiment 
is everybody's responsibility. 

It may seem silly to talk to aman from 
Minneapolis or Cleveland about HIpPress 
ing shipyard workers with the wall to 
build ships. Probably he has never known 
ariveter personally in his hfe, and cannot 
remember having seen a shipyard. But 
let him think how ideas and rumors and 
points of view spread, leaping from town 
to town across counties and states and 
countries evens let him think how much 
every one of us is dominated by com 
Mauinnity impulses, following the common 
custom in clothes and manners and habits 
of life and ways of thinking; let him con 
sider to what extent every public wat 
measure buying Liberty Bonds or Thrift 
Stamps, conserving food, enlisting in the 
army, knitting for the Red Cross —de 
pends on a wave of public opinion (one 
hardly has to make any individual 
decision to buy Liberty Bonds: the 
decision is made for one by the publie, 
like the decision to have three meals a 
day or to take acold bath in the morning). 
He wall understand that this wave of 
public opinion is as real as it ts invistble, 
and that itis made up of countless little 
far-traveling ripples. He will realize that 
thinking and talking ships whether in 
Bristol or Indianapolis or Denver will 
have a result, 

Some of us can do something that seems 
a bit more positive than merely thinking 
and talking ships. 

If we know any man employed in a 
shipyard, we can help make him feel as 
if he wore a uniform honored by all 
Americans. 


as the army camps have 
battle that America will have to fight this year 
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If we know any man who has formerly 
worked in a shipyard and ts equipped for 
one of the shipbuilding trades; of if we 
know any. skilled riveter, structural 
worker, carpenter, cabinet maker, Struc 
tural of architectural or mechanical 
draftsman, bridge erector, blacksmith, 
botlermaker, dutOere pate Man, architec 
tural ion-worker, jobbing machinist, 
horseshoer, wheelwright, striker, back 
handler, steel-mill man, plumber, sheet 
metal worker, cOppe rsmuth, clectricin, 
heating and ventilation man, tank man, 
blowpipe man, cornice man, or jomer, 
we can tell him to ho to the nearest ofhee 
of the United States Publhe Service 
Reserve of the Department of Labor, and 
sign up ins the United States Shipyard 
Volunteers, SO that he can be ( alled later 
for shipyard service if he is needed. We 
can make it clear to hin that a man in 
any one of those trades Gf you skipped 
the list, please ro back and read it; it as 
Important) IS privile ged to be adaptable 
to shipyard work, and can be of greatet 
use in the shipyards than in the army. 
If enough people tell him this, he will 
begin to be impressed 

I we know au contractor or enpineet 

who iscm roy inp men to put up steel 
buildings or build bridges or to do other 
structural work, we can see that he knows 
that if any of his men are called to the 
yards and he does not pive them up 
cheerfully and with satisfaction, whatever 
the cost to his business, we shall class 
him with the profiteers 

Vo think and talk ships, to create the 
public understanding that this is a wat 
of transportation; it seems perhaps a 
weak contribution to make. It is not 
much beside driving rivets. But if we 
make this contribution, we shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we are join 
ing in the solution of the hardest problem 
that confronts the government this ye ary 
that we are helping to build the ships that 
will cut down our tonnage deheit, and 
provide the Means of Victory And we 
shall have the further satisfaction af 
any were necded — of knowing that when 
the war is over, the industry that we 
have helped to build up and sustain wall 
not have to be scrapped: i will go on 
carrying the commerce of the earth from 
nation to nation, breaking down the 
barriers which divide peoples, and serving 
the purposes of civilization and peace 
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yet these yards are the acene of the most critical 
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How the Pacific Coast is Transforming Fir Trees into Shifps— 
Building the Soldiers’ Bridge to Europe 


INCE the first outbreak of enthu- 

siasm a year ago the wooden-ship 

program has had as many ups and 

downs as an active elevator, as 
much grief as Job and as clean a rise as 
Geethals had at Panama. For a while 
the nation hoped that half of the bridge 
of ships across the Atlantic would be 
built of wood; a little while later, when 
William Denman and General Goethals 
made the bark fly, the wooden-ship 
program dropped out of sight behind the 
stormy horizon. There it stayed so far 
as public interest was concerned. Now 
that the nation is beginning to realize the 
desperate need of ships, be they steel, 
wood, composite or concrete, the material 
which taught men the art of navigation 
is coming into its own again. 

It is mighty fortunate that the wooden- 
ship builders of the Pacific Coast, more 
especially of Oregon and Washington, 
did not lose heart in the discouraging 
days last summer. They went ahead ir- 
respective of the controversy over the 
merits and demerits of wooden ships. 
They started to build them anyway and 
their product is now proving to be of in- 

calculable value. If the war lasts beyond 
1918 and the submarine is not decisively 
checked, the American victory may de- 
pend on the wooden bottoms now plump- 
ng into the water almost daily along the 

North Pacific Coast. Even if they are 
not the decisive factor in the world con- 
flict, they may be the commercial salva- 
tion of the Pacific Coast ports, for it is 
in wooden vessels that these ports must 
carry on their export and import trade 
next year. Every available steel vessel 
most certainly will 
be pressed into the | 
Atlantic service | 
when it becomes 
necessary to keep a 
million and a_ half 
American boys in 
France supplied 
with food, ammuni- 
tion and equipment. 

The necessities of 
our army on French 
soil are paramount. 
The boys in France 
must be kept sup- 
plied no matter who 
suffers. Japan has 
already agreed to 
part with 450,000 
tons, and most of 
these steamers will 
be taken from the 
Pacific Coast trade. 
The Dutch vessels 
that have been run- 
ning between Java 
and San Francisco 
will probably go to 
the Atlantic and it 
is certain that no 
suitable steamers 
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plying the Pacific under the American 
flag will remain there very long. ‘There- 
fore the Pacific ports will have to rely 
largely on the new wooden fleet now 
building on every nook and inlet, and 
Pacific Coast capital will do well to order 
as many wooden carriers as the yards old 
and new have a chance of iesariie in 
the next two years. 


EALIZING the need of tonnage not 

only for war purposes but likewise for 
the requirements of every-day trade, the 
governmentin April gave permission to the 
wooden-ship yards of the Pacihe Coast to 
construct one hundred and fifty vessels 
for private accounts, and this permission 
will be taken advantage of without delay. 
The wooden yards of the Pacific have 
found their stride. During the next 
eighteen months they will far exceed the 
1,280,000 tons they set out to build for 
the government if engines can be had. 

It has taken them a long time to find 
their stride. At present they are three 
to six months behind the schedule of de- 
liveries made a year ago. When con- 
tracts dropped out of the Washington 
sky like hail last spring, those who rushed 
out with buckets to garner the crop un- 
derestimated the difhculty of getting 
started. They did not realize that it 
takes time to cut timber for shipbuilding, 
that it takes more time to build and ec ulp 
the yard, that an organization of ship- 
builde ‘rs cannot be produced like a rabbit 
out of a silk hat, that the makers of 
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The wooden-ship yards of the Pacific Coast have found their stride. During the next 
eighteen months they will far exceed the tonnage they set out to build. Human under- put in more. than 
standing between employers and men, with a realization by both of what speed means to the 
nation, has injected new life into the wooden-ship program of the Pacific Northwest 


boilers and engines might fall down on 
their part of the job. Yet the builders 
might have overcome the obstacles, their 
delay might be measured in weeks in- 
stead of months, but for the long succes- 
sion of strikes last summer and fall. 

The i. W. W. started the dance. In 
July they called out the timber workers 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. Fifty 
thousand men responded, and many of 
them did not return to work until Octo- 
ber. Even after they returned their out- 
put was far below normal. In many 
camps and mills it took six months to 
restore the usual pace, and in the mean- 
time the big ship timbers came forth all 
too slowly. 

Thereafter the wooden-ship workers 
themselves struck, staying out from four 
to six weeks. When they returned, the 
mechanics in the boiler and machine 
shops and foundries struck for three 
weeks, delaying the completion of the 
engines, shafts and other metal equip- 
ment. In addition it took time to train 
the twelve thousand new men recruited 
for the Northwestern shipyards, and 
while they were in training their output 
was necessarily low. 

Mostof the labor troubles in the wooden- 
ship yards of the Pacific Coast were settled 
amicably before Christmas. Only the 
caulkers held out stubbornly, and for a 
while their obstinate resistance was such 
a menace to the entire program that the 
Shipping Board in February considered 
it necessary publicly to denounce the 
attitude of the caulkers’ organization. 

As in San Francisco, so the caulkers’ 
unions of the Columbia river and the 
Puget Sound dis- 
tricts constituted a 
closed corporation. 
No caulkers were to 
be had outside of 
the union. In the 
State of Washington 
the union would 
allow no apprentices 
except one in each 
yard. As there were 
only two wooden- 
ship yards in the 
state before the 
boom came, _ the 
number of — boys 
learning the caulk- 
er’s trade was micro- 
scopically small. 

Nevertheless it 
was large enough 
for the needs of the 
craft. The building 
of wooden ships was 
dying. Thecaulkers 
were chronically out 
of work. Few of 
them managed to 
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two weeks’ labor a 
month and, until the 
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The Wooden Span: 


war came, there seemed to be no chance of 
ever reviving the industry. ‘The younge r, 
more active men abandoned the caulkers’ 
trade and went into new, more promising 
lines of activity. The older men, unable 
or unwilling to make a new start in life, 
stayed in the trade and thanked Provi- 
dence for the organization which kept up 
the wage, kept out competition and gave 
each caulker a fair chance to share in the 
small amount of available work. 

When Mars waved his sword and ship- 
yards began to sprout out of the tide 
flats by the dozen, the total number of 
caulkers in the Puget Sound 
district did not exceed 1255 
all members of the union. 
No longer did they sit around 
in headquarters waiting for 
a call to come. Every last 
one of them was steadily em- 
ployed, and almost every 
evening the foremen of the 
new yards stood at the gates 
of the older ones with offers 
of higher pay for experienced 
men, especially — caulkers. 
Wages went up rapidly from 
five to six, to seven, to eight 
dollars a day. Men who had 
quit caulking for other lines 
came back to the trade and 
rejoined the union. By early 
fall the membership — had 
grown to 180 without, how- 
ever, satisfying the growing 
demand. 





OOKING ahead the ship- 

yard owners saw trouble 
coming. By February they 
would need 300 caulkers; in 
March they would need 350; 
in April they would need 100 
more; by May it would re- 
quire the services of more 
than 600 caulkers to tighten 
the seams of the new wooden 
fleet. Where was this num- 
ber to come from? 

They presented the situa- 
tion to the caulkers’ union. 
The union amended its by- 
laws. Instead of one ap- 
prentice per yard, it allowed 
two. Also it agreed that 
every union caulker should 
work ten hours instead of 
eight, the last two hours to 
be paid for at double the 
normal rate; in addition the 
caulkers who cared to do so 
might work on Sundays at 
double the usual rate. 

By fall of last year the 
bidding of one yard against 
the other had carried the 
caulkers’ wages to $8.40 for 
eight hours. Since nearly all 
of them were working ten 
hours and many of them 
labored) on Sunday, their 
earnings rose to $12.60 a day, 
to $16.80 on Sundays, to 
#92. 40 for the full work of 
seven days, though the ship 
builde ‘rs allege that the out- 
put in ten hours did not | 
increase perceptibly over the 
eight-hour day. And every 
week the short: ige in the sup- 
ply of caulkers increased. 

‘To increase this supply, the 


the art of navigation is returning to its own. 


American victory may depend upon these bottoms. 


shipyard owners requested that each 
caulker teach his trade to a helper, thus 
doubling the number in six or eight weeks. 
The caulkers declined. ‘They pointed out 
that such a course would multiply the 


number of caulkers far beyond the need of 
and might deprive them of 


normal times 
theirdaily bread, whereupon theemployers 
pointed out that exactly the same con- 
dition existed among the ship carpenters, 
the molders, riveters, machinists, in 
every trade engaged in building ships. 
They showed that the United States 
would be bound hand and foot if every 
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In the nation’s desperate necd of ships, the material which taught men 
It is conceivable that the 


that they will prove the commercial salvation of Pacific Coast ports 


It ie more probable 
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union had adopted the same attitude, 
that the expansion of any war industry 
would be absviutely impossible if the 
mechanics decided to bar any newcomers 
who might compete with the old men for 
the jobs after the war. But the caulkers’ 
union, all arguments notwithstanding, 
stood pat. 

To relieve the immediate short: ge, the 
union othcials suggested that the caulkers 
in the Mississippi Valley, about a hundred 
in number, be brought to Puget Sound. 
This the government would not allow, as 
the men would be needed on the Atlantic 

and Gulf coasts. Thus the 
deadlock continued until the 
caulkers’ union receded from 
its position and offered to 
have each caulker teach the 
trade to a_ helper, provided 
the caulker received extra 
{ pay for the instructions in 
addition to the usual wage. 
This offer the employers 
declined. ‘They were afraid 
of the effece of still higher 
compensation upon the other 
classes of mechanics in the 
yards. Already the carpenters 
were grumbling at the high 
wages received by the caulk- 
ers, growling because they 
had fought for the eight-hour 
day while the caulkers were 
working ten. 


N January when several 

ships were completed but 
could not be launched because 
they were not caulked, the 
situation became acute and 
the Shipping Board inter- 
ceded, tn February the yard 
owners took the bull by the 
horns, restored the eight-hour 
day and returned to the wage 
rate fixed by the federal 
adjustment board, $7.15 a 
day, whereupon the caulkers 
struck. 

This strike and the in- 
creased shortage of caulkers 
aroused the carpenters’ union. 
If this shortage was not rem- 
edied, by-and-by more than 
half the ways would be 
crowded with completed ships 
which could not be launched 
because they were not 
caulked, no new keels could 
be laid on these ways, the 


industry would slow down 
and two-thirds of the = car- 
penters would) be without 
jobs. ‘To forestall such a 


calamity and to help the vital 
shipbuilding program, — the 
union carpenters assured the 
employers and the Shipping 
Board that they were ready 
to caulk the ships irrespective 
of the caulkers’ union, to 
furnish experienced caulkers 
to act as teachers and car- 
penters to learn the trade. 
When the caulkers realized 
that a seventeen-inch shell 
i had hit their bomb-proof 
monopoly, they gave in. 
‘Today each caulker has an 
apprentice who is learning the 
trade. They went even further 
They agreed to let all those 
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parts of the work requiring little skill, 
such as spinning the oakum, be done by 
common labor, confining their own task 
to the work requiring skill and experience. 

On the Columbia river the shipbuilders 
had a similar experience with the caulkers’ 
union, whose members also believed that 
their individual welfare was of greater 
importance than the fate of the country. 
They also refused to divulge the mysteries 
of the craft to outsiders, but they like- 
wise climbed on the band wagon after one 
of the largest wooden yards opened a 
caulking school with over a hundred 
pupils. 

These caulkers were not intentionally 
unpatriotic. Many of them had sons 
or tae in the army, practically all of 
them bought Liberty Bonds and joined 
the Red Cross. But the fear of the future 
was upon them; for many years the union 
had enabled them ts get 
higher wages, to maintain a 
monopoly in their trade, to 
equalize the opportunities 
for work. The union had 
been their shield and their 
buckler, the heavy armor 
yrotecting them from the 
em of inexorable economic 
law. When the great emer- 
gency arose the big fact of 
their union was ever so close 
to their eyes that they could 
not see the bigger fact of the 
war and its urgent needs. 
Only when they realized that 
the regulations of the union 
were as a straw in a tidal 
wave did they bow to the 
inevitable. 

The shipwrights of the 
Pacific Coast a year ago found 
themselves in) a__ position 
analogous to that of the 
caulkers. ‘Theirs was a dying 
trade carried on largely by 
older men making a precarious living, 
maintaining a monopoly of their craft 
because no one disputed it with them. 
When the wooden-ship contracts began 
to drop like manna from heaven a year 
ago, the shipwrights’ unions of the North- 
west for a short while looked upon the 
hordes of house and bridge carpenters 
with jaundiced eyes, resenting their 
swarming entry into the domain that had 
been the shipwrights’ undisputed prop- 
erty for many years. But the feeling soon 
passed away, the men joined hands ir- 
respective of training and afhliation and 
went at the task with a will. At least in 
the Northwest they did. In San Fran- 
cisco they acted otherwise. 


“It has repeatedly come to the atten- 
tion of your general officers in the past 
few months that building tradesmen, 
with a perfectly good paid-up book of 
many years’ standing and a_ current 
quarterly working card of this council, 
cannot secure steady or permanent em- 
ployment in the shipyards. 

“Able, faithful, self-sacrificing and will- 
ing, they stand ready to help build the 
ships which are needed to bridge the 
Atlantic in numbers sufficient to safely 
transport men, munitions and provisions 
to drive the enemy back to its lairs, if 
not to its senses. 

“But certain local unions and _ their 
members seem to raise the old jurisdic- 
tional objection; in place of welcoming 
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union men, they look for green and raw 
recruits and initiative fees. 

“That seems to be a part of the same 
spirit which actuates the profiteers, and 
not the kind of loyalty to the cause, the 
government and the nation which should 
be expected of good unton men, 

“At present there are thousands of 
builders, artisans, mechanics and laborers 
idle in California, and, in the coming year, 
their numbers will increase. A few of 
them found employment on the rein- 
forced concrete ships, but reinforced con- 
crete construction of ships is still in the 
experimental stage. 

“By all that is humanitarian and by all 
that we hope, let it not be said that the 
jurisdictional disputes are hampering war 
work. ‘That would be the most wretched 
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At first the shipwrights resented the entry of the house and bridge car- 
penters into their hitherto undisputed domain. But inthe Northwest the 
men joined hands and went at the work with a will, letting the tidal wave 


of the national emergency sweep away the straw of union regulations 


American citizenship and the greatest 
comfort to the enemy.” 


HESE are not the words of a “pluto- 

cratic hireling.” ‘The paragraphs 
here quoted are from the annual address 
of O. A. Tveitmoe, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia State Building Trades’ Council, 
in convention assembled on March 19 of 
this year, and they refer to the efforts 
made by the union shipwrights to keep 
union house carpenters out of the San 
Francisco district shipyards, both steel 
and wood. The methods used by one set 
of union men to keep another set of union 
men away from this most important war 
work are clearly set forth in the following 
communication written by a loyal San 
Francisco union member. 

“These are some of the principles of 
Unionism that the Government is up 
against at the present time in regard to 
the shipbuilding industry and in particu- 
lar the shipwright, carpenter and joiner 
work on the ships and in the shipyards. 

“This branch of the union is controlled 
by the Maritime Bay District Council of 
carpenters and joiners. 

“As you may know the United States 
has not been a ship-producing nation. 
Our merchant marine had all but gone to 
the dogs, and as a result of these con- 
diticns there were no_ trained ship- 
builders in the country. The scant few 
that were on the Pacific Coast were 
hardly enough to form a skeleton crew 


for one-third of the yards in existence, 
Now at that time the shipwrights had a 
small union or, I should say, a closed cor- 
poration. ‘They had no apprentice sys- 
tem, neither did they have any known 
way of perpetuating their craft. 

“The result was that when there was a 
call for shipbuilders they were totally un- 
prepared to meet this new situation. 

“The only thing they had was their 
union. At first they did not know just 
what to do. They could not do the work 
demanded of them and they did not want 
any one else to do it. ‘They tried to hold 
up, but it was no use, so they opened 
their doors very grudgingly and took ina 
few members from the uptown unions, 
‘They took in all that had any training at 
shipbuilding until most all of the semi- 
experienced men were in their union, 
Then there being no more with experience 
they closed their doors, and 
said to the mechanics Siom 
allother wood-working crafts: 
‘We will not let you work 
unless you are a regular ship 
carpenter.” Get that? 

“Stull the demand for men 
increased. ‘The employer had 
to have his work done and 
he couldn’t get men from 
the shipwrights’ union, so he 
started to employ — house 
carpenters, and I think he 
was very agreeably surprised 
to find that they could do 
anywhere from 50 to 100 per 
cent more work in a day than 
the old ship carpenter with 
his dull saws, rusty chisels 
and generally inferior tools 
could do in a day. That 
hurt the ship carpenter very 
much. He got scared and 
made up his mind ‘that some- 
thing had to be done.’ The 
‘dirty house jack,’ as the house 
carpenter is very contemptuously called by 
him, must be stopped or he would have 
all the work muon and he, the ship 
carpenter, would be out of a job and 
would have to go back to bench warming 
or, far worse, scow building; so they 
started to discourage fast workers. Of 
course they didn’t find that hard work, as 
most any man will work easy when he can, 
especially if he knows there is no danger 
of being canned or fired. Still, with it 
all work kept increasing, the demands for 
men got to be one steady call, house car- 
penters kept demanding admittance to 
the local and there didn’t seem to be oe 
way to stop taking them in to the local, 
but one meeting night a way was devised 
to stop the influx of house carpenters, 
to-wit: 

“When the house carpenter went out 
and got a job in the shipyard there would 
be a permit issued by the shipwrights 
business agent. ‘The permit would call 
for the signatures of skilled shipwrights, 
who must have known you were a real 
bona fide shipwright and be able to sweat 
that you had served your time at the 
trade. It also was fixed so that no ship- 
wright in the yard in which you worked 
could sign your permit, and be it also 
known that if anybody signed your pet- 
mit and it was found out that you were 
not a real shipwright, the gentleman 
who kindly let you have the use of his 
name was to be fined $50. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Spanish Doubloons 


The Treasure Chest and Two F ond H earts 
Vield Usp Their Secrets, Providing a 
Thrilling Finale to the Expedition 


By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 
Iustrated by Lous Rogers \\ 































This is the personal narrative of Miss Virginia Harding, who hasn't believed in the 
treasure. She is bent on protecting her Aunt Jane, who has been induced to finance Miss 
Violet Higglesby-Browne's search for pirate gold on an island of the Pacific. Upon 
arrival at the island, Miss Harding has signed, with undisguised mirth, a waiver of all 
interest in the treasure. She is rescued by Dugald Shaw from a tide-washed cave which 
1s believed at frst to be the cave named in the record. Later she finds an old diary in the 
sand-flled wreck of the ‘Island Queen,” which thrills her with its account of how a 
mysterious “Peter” found the cave and removed the treasure to the sloop. But the sloop 
lies wrecked, with the gold probably in its hull. Miss Harding discovers the cave, but #s 
afraid to enter. Tubbs Jater claims to have found the clue to the treasure. He demands 
one-half the gold for his secret, but accepts a one-fourth interest. Urged by Miss Harding, 
who keeps her secret, a new agreement is drawn up, reducing Shaw's share. Suddenly four 
armed ruffans appear, led by the trartorous Caftain Magnus; they capture the camp. 
Tubbs also turns traitor and joins the pirates. Leaving two guards in charge of the party, 
Magnus and two pirates, led by Tubbs, locate the cave, returning with two bags 
of gold, found clutched in the bony fingers of a skeleton. The next day Magnus 
and one man remain in camp to guard the prisoners. The cook produces some 
home-made Iiquor and the guards succumb to its unsuspected potency. 
Shaw and Vane, released, bind Magnus and his companion. They & 
then dynamite the cave entrance, imprisoning the other pirates. 4 
: ; / 
The diary is produced and the party prepares to recover the vd 
treasure from the wrecked sloop. In this, the final chapter, is a Ye 
revealed what lay in the hold of the ‘Island Queen," the fate a 


of the modern pirates, and how love came to Leeward Island. 


LL afternoon we talked of it. 
That, for the present, was all we 
could do. There were the two 
prisoners in the camp to be * & 

guarded—and they had presently awak- a 
ened and made remarks of a_ strongly 
personal and unpleasant trend on dis- 
covering their situation. There was 
Crusoe invalided, and needing petting, 
and getting it from everybody on the 
score of his romantic past as Benjy as 
well as of his present virtues. The 
broken leg had been cleverly set by 
Dugald—somehow in the late upheaval 
Miss and Mister had dropped quite out 
of our vocabularies—with Cuthbert as 


The stranger 
approached, doffed 
his helmet, and 
bowed sweepingly 


clamations, as was a se ‘cond from the same 


“Nonsense!” 1 hastily interposed. 





surgeon’s assistant and me holding the 
chloroform to the patient’s nose. There 
was the fatigue oa reaction from excite- 
ment which everybody felt, and Peter’s 
diary to be read, and golden dreams to be 
indulged. And there was the delicate 
question to be discussed, of how the 
treasure should be divided. 

“Why, it all belongs to Virginia, of 
course,” said Cuthbert, opening his eyes 
at the thought of any other view being 
taken but this obvious one. 


‘ 
‘My finding of the diary was just an ac= source, devoting a certain percentage of 


cident, I’ll take a share of it—no more. 

Here Miss Browne murmured some- 
thing half inaudible about “ confined 
to members of the Expedition—” but 
subsided for lack of encourage ment. 

“IT suggest,” said Dugald, “that our 
numbers having most fortunately di- 
minished and there being, on the basis of 
Peter’s calculations, enough to enrich us 
all, that we should share and share alike.” 
And this proposal was received with ac- 


each share to Cookie, to whom the news 
of his good fortune was to come later as 
a great surprise. 

As an earnest of our riches, we had the 
two bags of doubloons whic h the pirates 
had recovered from the fleshless fingers 
of the dead man. They were old, worn 
coins, most of them, many dating from 
the seventeenth century, and be -aring the 
effigies of successive kings of Spain. Each 
disk of rich, yellow Peruvian gold, dug from 
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the earth by wretched 
sweating slaves and bear- 
ing the name of a narrow, 
rigid tyrant, had a_his- 
tory, doubtless, more wild 
and bloody than even 
that we knew. ‘The mer- 
chantof Lima, hisservant, 
Bill Halliwell, and after- 
wards poor Peter had died for them. For 
their sake we had been captives and in fear 
of death, and for their sake now four 
wretched beings were prisoners in’ the 
treasure-cave and two more cursed fate 
and their bonds within hearing of our 
outraged ears. And who knew how much 
more of crime and blood and violence we 
should send fortn into the world with the 
long-buried treasure? Who knew -and, 
ah, me, who cared? So riotous was the 
gold-lust in my veins that I think if 1 
had known the chest to be another Pan- 
dora’s box I should stall have cried out to 
open it. 

Shortly before sundown Cuthbert and 
Cookie were despatched by Dugald Shaw 
to the cliff above the cave with supplies 
for the inhumed pirates. ‘These were let 
down by rope. Luckily the spring in the 
cave obviated the need of water. A note 
was brought upon the rope, signed by Mr. 
Tubbs, and containing strangely jumbled 
exhortations, prayers and threats. A 
second descent of the rope elicited another 
missive, neatly folded and addressed in 
the same hand to Miss Jane Harding. 
Cuthbert gave this privately to me, but 
its contents must forever ” unknown, 
for it went, unread, into Cookie’s fire. | 
had no mind to find Aunt Jane, with her 
umbrella as a parachute, vanishing over 
the edge of the cliffs to seck the arms of a 
repentant Tubbs. 





HE fly in the ointment of our satis- 

faction, and theone remaining obstacle 
to our possession of the treasure, was the 
yresence of the two pirates in our midst. 
They were not nice pirates. ‘They were 
quite the least choice of the collection, 
Chris, when he was not swearing, wept 
moistly, and so touched the heart of 
Aunt Jane that we lived in fear of her 
letting him go if she got the opportunity. 
He told her that he had lost an aunt in his 
tender youth, of whom she reminded him 
in the most striking way, and that if 
this long-mourned relative had lived he 
felt he should have been a better man and 
not led away against his higher nature by 
the chance of falling in with bad com- 
panions. Aunt Jane thought her re- 
semblance to Chris’s aunt a remarkable 
coincidence and an opportunity for ap- 
pealing to his better self which should be 
improved, She wanted to improve it by 
untying his hands, because he had 
sprained his wrist in his childhood and it 
was sensitive. He had sprained it: in 
rescuing a little companion from drown- 
ing, the child of a drunkard who had un- 
feelingly thrown his offspring down a 
well. This episode had been an example 
to Chris which had kept him from drink- 
ing all his life, until he had fallen into his 
present rough company. 

Aunt Jane took it very hard that the 
Scotchman seemed quite unfeeling about 
Chris’s wrist. She said it seemed very 
strange to her in a man who had so re- 
cently known the sorrows of captivity 
himself. She said she supposed even 
suffering would not soften some natures. 
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As to Magnus, his state of sullen fury 
made him indifferent even to threats of 
punishment. He swore with a determina- 
tion and fluency worthy of a better cause. 
For myself, could) not endure his 
neighborhood. It seemed to me I could 
not live through the days that must inter- 
vene before the arrival of the Rufus 
Smith in the constant presence of this 
wretch, 


ORE than all, it made Dugald and 

Cuthbert unwilling to leave the camp 
together. ‘There was always the possi- 
bility that the two rufhans might find 
means to free themselves, and, with none 
but Cookie and the women present, to 
obtain control of the firearms and the 
camp. For the negro, once the men were 
free, could not surely be depended on to 
face them. Loyal he was, and valiant in 
his fashion, but old and with the habit of 
submission. One did not see him stand- 
ing up for long before two berserker- 
mad rufhans. 

What to do with the pirates continued 
for a day and a night a knotty problem. 

It was Cuthbert Vane who solved it, 
and with the simplicity of genius. 

“Why not send ’em down to their 
chums the way we do the eats?” he asked. 

It seemed at first incredibly fantastic, 
but the more you thought of it the more 
practical it grew. It was characteristic of 
Cuthbert not to see it as fantastic. For 
him the sharp edges of fact were never 
shaded off into the dim and nebulous. 
Cuthbert, when he saw things at all, saw 
them steadily and whole. He would let 
down the writhing, swearing Magnus 
over the cliff as tranquilly as he let down 
loaves of bread, aware merely of its 
needing more muscular effort. Only he 
would take immenrise care not to hurt him. 

Dire outcries greeted the decision. Aunt 
Jane wept, and Chris wept, and said this 
never could have happened to him if his 
aunt had lived. Oaths flowed from 
Captain Magnus in a turgid stream. 
Nevertheless the twain were led away, 
firmly bound, and guarded by Dugald, 
Cuthbert and the negro. And the re- 
markable program proposed by Cuthbert 
Vane was triumphantly carried out. Six 
yrisoners now occupied the old cave of the 
sofia 

With the camp freed from the presence 
of the pirates all need of watchfulness 
was over. The prisoners in the cave were 
provided with no implements but spades, 
whereas dynamite and crowbars would be 
necessary to force a way through the 
debris which choked the mouth of the 
tunnel. A looking over of the ground 
at the daily feeding time would be 
enough. 

‘Tomorrow’s sun would see our hopes 
crowned and all our toil rewarded by the 
recovery of the treasure from the Island 
Queen. 

XX 

EXT morning an event occurred 

sufficiently astonishing to divert our 
thoughts from even the all-important 
topic of the Island Queen. Cookie, who 
had been up on the high land of the point 
gathering firewood, came rushing back to 
announce that a steamer had appeared 
in the offing. All the party dropped their 
occupations and ran to look. That the 


Rufus Smith had returned at an unex- 
pectedly early date was of course the 


natural explanation of the appearance of 
a vessel in these lonely seas. But through 
the glass the new arrival turned out to be 
not the tubby freighter but a stranger of 
clean-cut, rakish build, lying low in the 
water and designed for speed rather 
than carrying capacity. 

A mile offshore she lay to, and a boat 
left her side. Wondering and dis- 
quieted, we returned to the beach to 
await her coming. Was it) another 
pirate?) What possible errand could bring 
a steamer to this remote, unvisited, all 
but forgotten little island?) Had some- 
body else heard the story of the Bonny 
Lass and come after the doubloons, un- 
knowing that we were beforehand with 
them? If so, must we do battle for our 
rights? 

The boat shot in between the points 
and skimmed swiftly over the rippling 
surface of the cove, under the Pe a 
strokes of half a dozen flashing oars. ‘The 
rowers wore a trim white uniform, and in 
the stern a tall figure, likewise white- 
clad, turned toward us a dark face under 
a pith helmet. 

As the oarsmen drove the boat upon 
the beach the man in the stern sprang 
agilely ashore. Dugald Shaw stepped 
forward, and the stranger approached, 
dofling his helmet courteously. 

“You are the American and English 
party who landed here some weeks ago 
from the Rufus Smith?” 

His English was easy and_ correct, 
though spoken with a pronounced Spanish 
accent. His dark, ielodoamaiel face 
was the face of a Spaniard. And his 
grace was the grace of a Spaniard,*as he 
bowed sweepingly and handed Mr. Shaw 
a card, 

“Senor Don Enrique Gonzales,” said 
Dugald, bowing in his stiff-necked fashion, 
“Tam very happy to meet you. But as 
you represent Vis Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Santa Marina | 
suppose you come on_ business, Senor 
Gonzales?” 

“Precisely. [am enchanted that you 
apprehend the fact without the tire- 
someness of explanations. For business 


is a cold, usually a disagreeable affair, is 
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it not so?) That being the case, let us get 
it over.” 

“First do us the honor,to be seated, 
Sefor Gonzales.” 

Comfortably bestowed in a camp-chair 
in the shade, the Spaniard resumed: 

“My friend, this island belongs, as of 
course you are aware, to the republic of 
which [ have the honor to be a citizen. 
All rights and privileges, such as harvest- 
ing the copra crop, are strictly conserved 
by the republic. All persons desiring 
such are required to negotiate with the 
Minister of State of the republic. And 
how much more, when it is a question of 
treasure—of a very large treasure, Senor?” 

The Scotechman’s face was dark. 

i | had understood,” he replied, with- 
out looking in the direction of Miss 
Hligglesby-Browne, who seemed in the 
last few moments to have undergone some 
mysterious shrinking process, “that ne- 
gotiations in the proper quarter had been 
undertaken and wrought to a successful 
conclusion—that in short we were here 
with the express permission of the gov- 
ernment of Santa Marina. 





HIS was a challenge which Miss 
Browne could not but meet. ' 

“T had,” she said hoarsely, “I had the 
assurance of a—a person who is not pres- 
ent at this time—a_ person high in the 
financial circles of the United States, 
that through his—his influence with the 
government of Santa Marina it would 
not be necessary—1in short, that he could 
fix the President-—I employ his own terms 

for a considerable sum, which [-—which 
my friend Miss Harding gave him.” 

“And the name of this influential per- 


son?” inquired the Santa Marinan, 
suavely. 
“Hamilton H. Tubbs,” croaked Miss 


Browne. 

Senor Gonzales smiled. 

“T remember the name well, madam. 
It is that of the pretended holder of a 
concession from our government, who a 


There on the beach, beside the 
“Island Queen,” which had 
yielded up the secret of 

the treasure, he took 


me in his arms 
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few years ago induced a number of after other people’s prop- 


American school-teac hers and clergymen 
and other financially innocent persons to 
invest in imaginary coffee plantations. 
He had in some doubtful fashion be- 
come possessed of a little entirely worth- 
less land, which formed the basis of his 
transactions. lis frauds were dis- 
covered while he was in our country, and 
he was obliged to leave between two days, 
according to your so neturesque idiom. 
Needle "ss to Say his app slic ation for pe rmis- 
sion to visit Leeward Island forany purpose 
would instantly have been refused, but as 
a matter of fact it was never made.” 

In a benumbed silence we met the blow. 
The riches that had seemed within our 
grasp would never be ours. We had no 
claim upon them, for all our toil and 
peril; no right even to be here upon the 
island. Suddenly I began to laugh; 
faces wearing various shades of shocked 
surprise were turned on me. Still | 
laughed. 

“Don’t you see,” I cried, “how ridicu- 
lous it all is? All the time it is we who 
have been the pirates!” 

The Spaniard gave me a smile made 
brilliant by the gleam of smoldering 
black eyes and the shine of white teeth. 


“Senorita, with all regret, I> must 
agree.” 
“Miss Virginia Harding,” said Miss 


Browne with all her old severity, reju- 
venated apparently by this opportunity 
to put me in my place, “would ¢ o well to 
consult her dictionary, before applying 
oO »probrious terms to persons of respect- 
a yility. A pire ite is one who commits 
robbery upon the high seas. If such a 
crime lies at the door of 
any member of this expe- 
dition IT am unaware of 
it. 

“What’s in a name?” 
remarked Dugald Shaw, 
shrugging. “We were 
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erty, anyway. am very 
sorry about it, Senor 
Gonzales, but I would 
like to ask, if you don’t 
mind telling, how you 
happened to learn of our 
being here, so long as it 
was not through — the 
authentic channels. On 





prin- 
ciples, I tried to keep the matter quiet.’ 
“We learned 1 in a manner some what 


general 


what do you say?— curious,” returned the 
Spaniard, who, having presented the men 
with cigars and by permission lighted one 
himself, was making himself extremely at 
home and appeared to have no immediate 
intention of I ling us away to ¢ aptivity 
in Santa Marinan dungeons. “But be- 
fore I go further, kindly tell me whether 
you have had any—ah—visitors during 
your stay on the island?” 


“Wr had,” Mr. Shaw’ replied, “very 
troublesome ones.” The Spaniard 
smiled. 

“Then answer your own 
These men, while unloading a contraband 
cargo in a port of Mexico near the 
southern border, grew too merry in a 
wineshop, and let it be known where they 
were bound when again they put to sea. 
The news, after some delay, found its 
way to our capital. At once the navy of 
the republic was despatched to investi- 
gate the matter. It is the navy of Santa 
Marina, ladies and gentlemen, which at 
this moment guards the entrance of the 
bay. ” And Senor Gonzales waved an 
ironic hand in the direction of the little 

steamer lying off the island. 

“On the way here [ put 

f in at Panama, where certain 
inquirie s were satisfac torily 
answered. There were those 

in that port who had made 

a shrewd guess at the des- 

tination of the party which 

’ had ship ved on the Rufus 

Smith then pursued my 

course to Leeward. But 

admit, my friends, that I 

have not by my arrival 

you any material 
loss. I’xcept that I have 
unfortunately been  com- 
pelled to present you to 
yourselves in the character 
of—as says the young lady 
pirates madam, I speak 
under correction—I lowe 
done you no injury, eh? 
And that for the simple 
reason (that fyou have not 
discovered what you sought 
for, and hence cannot be 
required to surrender it.” 

We looked at each other 
doubtfully. The ambiguous 
words of the Spaniard, the 
something humorous and 
mocking which lay behind 
his courtly manner, put us 
quite in the dark. 

“Senor Gonzales,” replied 
the Scotchman, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “it is 
true that so far only anegli- 
gible amount of what we 
came to find has rewarded 
us. But Leannot in honesty 
conceal from you that we 
know where to look for the 


question, 


caused 
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rest of it, and that we had certainly 
expected to leave the istand with it in our 
sags * 
possession, 
The dark indolent eyes of our visitor 
grew suddenly keen. Half-veiled by the 


heavy lashes, they searched the face of 


Dugald Shaw. It seemed that what 
they found in that bold and open coun- 
tenance satishied them. [lis own face 
cleared again. 

“LT think we speak at cross purposes, 
Mr. Shaw,” he said courteously, “and that 
we may better understand cach other, | 
am going to tell you a little story. At 
about this season, two years ALO, the 
navy of Santa Marina, the same which 
now lies off the island, was making a 
voyage of inspection along the coast 
of the repub ic. It was decided to 
include Leeward in the cruise, as tt 
had been unvisited for a considerable 
time. L hold no naval rank—indeed, 
we are not a seafaring 
people, and the captain 
of - Golindrina 1s a 
person from) Massachu- 
setts, Jeremiah Bowles 
by name, but as the rep- 
resentative of His Excel 
lency | accompanied La 
Golindrina. On our ar- 
rival at Leeward | came 
ashore in the boat, and 
found to my surprise a 
small sloop at anchor in 
the cove. About the 
clearing were the signs 
of recent habitation, yet 
I knew that the old Ger- 
man who had had the 
copra concession here had been gone 
for some time. ‘There were no personal 
trifles left in the hut, however, and 
indeed it was plain that weeks had 
passed since there had been any one 
about. No one responded to our shouts 
and calls. 

“T turned my attention to the sloop. 
In the cabin, besides a few clothes, | 
found something that interested me very 
much—a large brass-bound chest, of an 
antique type such as is common enough 
in my own country. 

“Of course | had heard of the many 
legends of treasure buried on Leeward 
Island. Consequently [ was somewhat 
prepared to find in the chest, what in 
fact I did find there, over a million dollars 
in old Spanish coins. 


“PRHESE coins, which were packed in 
strong canvas bags, were, as you may 
fancy, very quickly transferred to the 
cutter. We did not trouble ourselves 
with the unwieldy chest, and it remains, 
I suppose, in the cabin of the sloop, 
which i obser ved as we crossed the cove 
to have been washed up upon the rocks. 
“As my curiosity was extremely piqued 
regarding the owner of the sloop, the 
manner in which he had discovered the 
treasure, and still more his extraordinary 
disappearance, I should have wished to 
make a thorough search of the island. 
But the season of storms was shortly to 
begin, and already the weather signs 
were so threatening that Captain Bowles 
was reluctant to remain longer in the 
neighborhood of the island, which had a 
bad name for dangerous shoals and reefs. 
For the same reason it was thought un- 
wise to risk a man or two aboard the sloop 
to sail her to the mainland. Indeed, we 
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ourselves were glad to get safely home the representative of the little republic, 


with our 
tropical gale.” 


“This is a very interesting story, Senor 


doubloons in the teeth of a 


Leven offered to resign the silver shoe- 
buckle which LT had found in the secret 
locker on the Island Queen, but this excess 


Gonzales,” said Dugald Shaw quietly, of honesty received its due reward. 


“and as you say, your visit here deprives 


us of nothing, but merely saves us further ** 
We are grateful to 


unprofitable labor. 
you.” 

Phe Spaniard bowed. 

“You do me too much honor. 
you remark, the story is interesting. It 


has also the clement of mystery. For 
there remains the question of what  be- 
came of the owner of the sloop. His 


final preparations for leaving the island 
had evidently been made, his possessions 


rs 













For a long moment we held our breath’; then he 


lifted the yellowed covering 


removed from the hut, provisions for the 
voyage brought on board the sloop and 
then he had vanished. What had be- 
fallen him? Did the gold carry with it 
some deadly influence? One plays, as it 
were, with this idea, imagining the so 
melancholy and bloody history of these 
old doubloons. How, in the first place, 
had he found them?) ‘Through chance 
by following some authentic clue? And 
then, inthe moment of success, he disap- 
pears--pouf!” And Seftor Gonzales dis- 
posed of the unknown by blowing him 
airily from the tips of his fingers. 

“Tlowever, we have the treasure—the 
main point, is it not?) But [ have often 
wondered ig 

“If you would like to hear the rest of 
the story,” said Mr. Shaw, ‘‘we are in a 
position to enlighten you. That we are 
so, is due entirely to this young lady, 
Miss Virginia Harding.” 

The Spaniard rose, and made obeisance 
profoundly. He resumed his seat, pre- 
pared to listen—no longer the government 
official, bute the cordial and interested 
guest and friend. 

The story, of course, was a long one. 
Kverybody took a hand in the telling, 
even Cookie, who was summoned from 
his retirement in the kitchen to receive 
the glory due him as a successful strate- 
gist. ‘The journal of Peter was produced, 
and the bags of doubloons handed over to 


~ as ourselves. 


HE doubloons being now in the pos- 
session of the Santa Marinan nation, 
I beg that you will consider as your own 
the [sland Queen and all it may contain,” 


But as said Don Enrique to me with as mag- 


nificent an air as though the sand-filled 
hulk of a wrecked sloop were really a 
choice gift to bestow on a young woman, 
Plans were discussed for transferring 
the pirates from the cave to the cutter, 
for they were to be taken to Santa 
Marina to meet whatever punishment 
was thought fit for their rather indefinite 
ill-doing, ‘They had not murdered us, 
they had robbed us of nothing but the 
provisions they had eaten, they had, after 
all, as much right on the island 
Yet there remained 
their high-handed conduct in 
invading our camp and treating 
us as prisoners, with the threat 
of darker possibilities. T faney 
that Santa Marinan 
justice works mainly 
by rule of thumb, 
and that the courts 
do not embarrass 
~ themselves much 
= ‘ with precedents. 
yy Only Lhope they did 
I not shoot the pictur- 
pho esque ‘Tony against 
a wall.* 
“i The power-schooner, 
4 2 
manned by a crew 
from the cutter, was 
to be taken to Santa Marina also, 
Senor Gonzales remained with us for 
the day as our guest, and on the next 
the boats from the cutter took off the 
pirates from the cave. We did not sce 
them again. Through the convenient 
clasticity of Santa Marinan procedure, 
Mr. ‘Tubbs was herded along with the rest, 
although he might plausibly, if hypo- 
critically, have pleaded that he had com- 
plied with the will of the invaders under 
duress. Aunt Jane wept very much, and 
handed me “Paeans of Passion” with the 
request that she might never see it again. 
We parted from Sefor Gonzales not 
without regrets. It was an impressive 
leave-taking—indeed, Senor Gonzales in 
his least word and gesture was impressive. 
Also, he managed subtly and_respect- 
fully to impart to me the Seualadee 
that he shared ‘Titian’s tastes in the 
matter of hair. On his departure he made 
a pretty little speech, full of compliments 
and floral specimens, and bestowed upon 
me—as being mine by right, he earnestly 
protested—the two bags of Spanish 
doubloons. 





ou 


XXI 
I. waited nine days for the coming 
. . . ‘ . 
of the Rufus Smith. During that 
time an episode occurred as a result of 


*Since the above was written, Mr. Shaw has run across 
‘Tony on the San Francisco waterfront. Tony tells him 
that they got off with three months’ imprisonment. ‘The 
American consul interested himself and the schooner was 
restored to her owners, who were ‘Tony's relations and 
hence did not prosecute, Before the disc harged prisoners 
left the republic Captain Magnus was stabbed over a car 
game by a native. Mr. Tubbs married a wealthy hall 
caste woman, the owner of a fine plantation, but a per 
fectly genuine Mrs, ‘Tubbs from Peoria turned up later, 
and the too much married H. LH. was obliged to achieve 
one of his over-night tHittings. 
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Spanish Doubloons: 


which T sat one morning by myself on 
the rocks beside the sloop, on which 
such ardent hopes had been centered, 
only like the derelict itself to be wrecked 


at last. It was a lonely spot-—and | 
wanted to be alone. I felt abused, and 
sad, and sore. I realized that L was 


destined to do nothing but harm in this 
world, and to hurt people | was fond of, 
and be misunderstood by everyone, and 
to live on —if [ wasn’t lucky enough to 
meet with a premature and sudden end 
into a sour, lonely, crabbed old age, when 
I would wish to goodness [| had married 
anybody, and might even finish by apply- 
ing to a Matrimonial Agency. 


S I sat nursing these melancholy 

thoughts I heard a footstep. 1 did 
not look up—for I knew the footstep. — 1 
should have known it if it had trodden 
over my grave. 

“LT take it you are not wanting com- 
pany, you have come so far out of the 
way of it,” said Dugald Shaw. 

Stell E did not look up. 

“Nobody seemed to want me,” I re- 
marked sulkily, after a pause. He made 
no reply, but seated himself upon the 
rocks. For a little there was silence. 

“Virginia,” he said abruptly, “I’m 
thinking you have hurt the lad.” 

“Oh,” [burst out, “that is all you think 
of —the lad, the lad! How about me? 
Don’t you suppose it hurt me too?” 

“No,” he made deliberate answer. 
“L was not sure of that. [ thought may- 
be you liked having men at your feet.” 

“Liked it? Liked to wound Cuth- 
bert —Cuthbert? Oh, if only it had not 
happened, if we could have gone on being 
friends! It was all my fault for going 
with him into the cave. It was after 
you had buried the skeleton, and [ wanted 
to see poor Peter's resting-place. And 
we spoke of Helen, and it was all fright- 
fully melancholy and tender, and all at 
once hehe said it. And [I meant he 
never should!” In the soreness of my 
heart I began to weep. 

“There, lassie, there, don’t ery!” he said 
gently. “The boy didn’t speak of it, of 
course. But I knew how it must be. It 
has hit him hard, | am afraid.” 

“T suppose,” [ wept, “you would have 
had me marry him whether I wanted to or 
not, just to keep from hurting him.” 

“No,” he answered quickly. “IT did 
not say that—I did not say that I would 
have had you marry him. No, lass, I 
did not say that.” 

“Then why are you scolding me?” I 
asked in a choked whisper. 

“Scolding you? I was not. It was 
only that—that I love the lad—and I 
wish you both so well—I thought perha 8 
there was some mistake, and—it would 
not matter about me, if I could see you 
both happy.” 

“There is a mistake,” [ said clearly. 
“It is a great mistake, Dugald Shaw, that 
you should come to me and court me—for 
someone else.” 

There was silence for awhile, the kind 
of silence when you hear your heart- 
beats. 

When he spoke his voice was unsteady. 

“But the a has everything to offer 
you—his ancient name, his splendid un- 
stained youth, a heart that is all loyalty. 
He is strong and brave and beautiful. 
Virginia, why couldn’t you love him?” 

“IT could not love him,” I replied, 


very low, “because my love was not mine 
any more to give. [et belongs to--some 
one else. Is his name ancient? | don’t 
know. It is his, and he ennobles it. 
Cuthbert has youth, but youth is only 
In the man I love L find fulfil- 
ment. And he is loyal and brave and 
honest-—I am afraid he isn’t beautiful, but 
L love him the better for his scars 

After that IT sat quite stall, and | knew 
it depended on the next half minute 
whether | went all the days of my life 
crowned and glortous with happiness, of 
buried my shame and heartbreak under 
the waters of the cove. 

And then Dugald Shaw took me in his 
arms, 

By and by he said huskily: 

“Beloved, | had no right to ask you to 
share such a life as mine must be—the 
life of a poor sailor.” 

At this I raised my head from its 
nestling-place and laughed. 

“Ask me? Silly, Lasked you! Of course 
you could have refused me, but | depended 
on your not having the courage.’ 

“And indeed that is a charge Il not 
allow—that I am so little of a man as to 
let my courting be done for me. No, 
no, it was my love compelling you that 
made you speak the words you did—the 
love of a selfish man who should have 
thought only of shiclding you from the 
hardships of such a wandering, homeless 
life as mine,” 

“Well, Heaven reward you for your 
selfishness,” [| said earnestly. “IT am 
thankful you were not so noble as to let 
me throw myself at your head in vain. I 
have been doing it for ever so long, in 
fact, but it is such a thick Scotch head 
that I dare say I made no impression.” 

“Sweet imp! You'll pay for that-—oh, 
Virginia, if | had only something to offer 
youl” 

“You can offer me something that I 
want very much, if you will, and at no 
cost but to your strong right arm.” 

“Tt is an arm which is at your service 
for life—but what am I to do with it 
now? And indeed [ think it ts very well 
employed at this moment.” 

“But it must be employed much more 
strenuously,” | remarked, moving a little 
away, “if you are to get me what I want. 
Before you came, | was meditating pos- 
sible ways of getting it for myself. I 
wanted it for a melancholy relic—a sort 
of mausoleum in which all my hopes were 
buried. Now its purpose is quite differ- 
ent; it is to be my bride’s chest and hold 
the dowery which I shall bring to one 
Dugald Shaw.” 

“You mean the chest-——the chest that 
held the Spanish doubloons—that lies 
under the sand in the sloop?” 

“Exactly. And now I. shall) know 
whether you are the true prince or not, 
because he always succeeds in the tasks 
he undertakes to win the princess.” 

It was a low tide, such a tide as had 
all but lured me to my death in the cave. 
One could go and come from the beach 
along the rocks, without climbing the 
steep path up the cliff. It was not long 
before Dugald was back again with spade 
and pick. He tore off the shrunken, sun- 
dried boards from the cabin roof, and fell 
to work. 

It was not, after all, a labor of Hercules. 
The cabin was small and the chest large. 
I watched with the pride of proprietor- 
ship the swift ease with which the steel- 


promise, 
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sinewed arms of the Scot made the caked 
sand fly. Then the spade struck some- 
thing which sent back a dull metallic 
sound through the muffling sand. 

1 gave a little shrick of excitement. 
Hardly could | have been more thrilled if 
I had believed the chest still to contain 
the treasure of which ithad been ravished. 
It was filled to its brass-bound lid with 
romance, if not with gold, 

A little more, and it lay clear to our 
view, a convex surface of dark, smoky 
brown, crossed by three massive strips of 
tarnished brass. Dugald dug down until 
the chest stood free to half its height; 
then by its handles—-I recognized the 
“great hand-wrought loops of metal,” of 
the diary--we dragged it from its bed, 
and drew it forth into the cockpit. 


| <hr a little while we sat before it in 
happy contemplation. It was, indeed, 
for its own sake quite well worth having, 
that sturdy old chest. Even in an an- 
tique shop I should have succumbed to it 
atonce; how much more when we had dug 
it up ourselves from a wreeked sloop on 
a desert island, and knew all its bloody 
and delightful history. 

At length, kneeling before it, 1 raised 
with an effort the heavy lid. 

“Empty, of COUPSE no more brown 
bags. But oh, Dugald, had ever a girl 
such a wonderful bride’s chest as this? 
Ooh!” 

“What's wrong?” 

“Nothing, only there is a erack in the 
bottom, running all the way along where it 
joins the side.” 

“Warped a bit, I suppose. No matter, 
it can be easily repaired crack? 
Say, lassie, look here!’ 

Under the pressure of Dugald’s fingers 
the floor of the chest was swinging up- 
ward on an invisible hinge. Between it 
and the true bottom was a space of about 
three inches in depth. It seemed to be 
filled with a layer of vellowed cotton-wool. 

For a long moment we held our breath, 
gazing at each other with eyes which 
asked the same question. ‘Then Dugald 
lifted a corner of the sheet of cotton and 
plucked it away. 

At once all the hues of the rainbow 
seemed to be flashing and sparkling be- 
fore us. Rubies were there, like great 
drops of the blood that the chest and its 
treasure had wrung fiom the hearts of 
men; sapphires, mirroring the blue of the 
tropic a: emeralds, green as the island 
verdure; pearls, white as the milk of the 
cocoanuts and softly luminous as the 
Jhosphorescent foam which broke on the 
se in the darkness. And there were 
diamonds that caught gleams of all the 
others’ beauty, and then mocked them 
with a matchless splendor. 

Some of the stones lay loose upon their 
bed of cotton; others were in massive 
settings of curious old-time workmanship. 
Every gem was of exceptional size and 
beauty, the pearls, I knew at once, were 
the rarest | had ever looked upon. They 
were strung in a necklace, and had a 
very beautiful pendant of mingled pearls 
and diamonds. 

There were nine heavy bracelets, all 
jewel-set; twenty-three rings, eight of them 
for the hand of aman. Some of these rings 
contained the finest of the diamonds, ex- 
cept for three splendid unset stones. 
There were numbers of — elaborate 

(Continued on page 60) 








Do We Know Our ABC's? 


The Latin and the Saxon in Pan-American Relations 


HO said that the South 

Americans wish to be Pan- 

Americans? In the United 

States there are enthusiasts 

who are writing and speaking as though 

the Latins were cager and longing for 

closer and ever closer relations between 

this country and themselves. With 

these well-meaning individuals as their 

guides, those unversed in Latin-American 

thoughts and issues have come to regard 

Pan-Americanism as a_ thing already 
fruitfully in operation. 

Isit? That the war has vastly increased 


the dependence of the southern peoples 
upon the United States is proved by even 


By J. Gamble Reighard 


newly-discovered republics our friendship 

all these things do not instantly create 
a regard for us on the part of these other 
Americans. For while we were blind to 
their existence, they were existing-——and 
very pl asantly, too quite oblivious of 
our neglect. They were forming their 
friendships, establishing business relations 
drawing intellectual stimulus from else- 
where. And, further, they were not 
oblivious of us. While we were ignorant 
of them, they were watching and studying 
us, they were weighing us in the balance 


emphatically one fact which must never 
be lost sight of in thinking of Latin 
America. his is the fundamental cul- 
tural difference between the Iberian south 
and the Angle-Saxon north. And_ this 
cultural gap does not narrow. One must 
never for a moment suppose that the 
Latin Americans look up to us; except for 
certain well-defined fields of engineering, 

hygiene, ete., they deem their own ¢ ulture 
inhnitely superior to our own. Whether 
friendship soba ‘n Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon America prevails or whether 
hostility and suspicion be in store, we 
will never be like them nor they like us. 


The best we can hope for is not the dis- 





The Cathedral at Buenos 


Aires, Argentina 


a cursory survey of (foreign 
trade statistics. But this is 
not due to a sudden, powerful 
impulse on the part of the 
Latins to deal with us; rather 
it is because we offer the 
only available source of vital 
supplies which they have 
hitherto always drawn from 
Europe. With this — field 
ete 9 they must come to us. 
Nor should the severing of 
relations with Germany by 
so many of the republics once 
we had acted be interpreted 
as a wish to follow our lead. 
We furnished merely an ex- 
ample, supporting lines of 
reasoning parallel to our 
own. For peor America does not in- 
stinctively look to us for guidance; they 
seek that in the Latin nations of Europe, 
to whom they are so close akin racially, 
culturally and in all natural sympathies. 

A few years ago the people of the 
United States were largely indifferent to, 
and woefully ignorant of, all things South 
American; that we have suddenly real- 
ized the existence of such a place, that we 
have taken to calling it “the continent of 
opportunity,” that no financial paper is 
now complete without its article on con- 
ditions there, that we have offered those 
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prea 


Palace of Fine Arts, Santiago, Chile 


Houses next door. Do we know these neighbors of ours to the South? 


and, as a rule, finding us wanting. So 
when we dis scovered “the continent of 
opportunity’ ’ and said with a degree of 
condescension, “Come! Let us be friends!” 
not only did former neglect stand in the 
way of acceptance but there was also 
already built up a public opinion largely 
hostile to us and suspicious of our ad- 
vances. Our former indifference operated 
against us and our friendship, proffered 
now, of itself tends to increase the exist- 
Ing suspicions. 

Before taking up the reasons for this 
suspicion, It 1s necessary to poimt out 


Theatre Municipal, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil 


appearance of dissimilarities, 
but, rather, the mutual ap- 
preciation of such differences 
and mutual respect for them. 
Let those who seek to gain 
the slightest conception of 
Latin America bear this fun- 
damental constantly 1 in mind 
or they will fall into grevious 
error. 

Whether Latin or Anglo- 
Saxon culture is the more 
admirable is quite beside the 
point since cach naturally 
feels its Own supe riority. It 
is not for us to seek to Impose 
our views upon them any 
more than it is their place to 
attempt to alter our attitude 
towards life. Mutual toleration is the 
most that can be ho ed for and this can be 
attained only by wider mutual knowledge. 

Added to the natural dislike for a dif- 
ferent cultural system, our foreign policy 
has militated against a true Pan-Amert- 
canism. It has been generally regarded 
throughout Latin America with deep 
suspicion, Whether or not this suspicion 
18 justifie d by fact is not the point at issue 
here; it does exist, deeply implanted, and 
because it is a real point of view, based 
upon past experience and not upon the 
ephemer: il fancy of the moment, it must 
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Do We Know Our AB C’s? J. Gamble Reighard 


be given grave consideration. And so let 
us try to look upon certain salient fea- 
tures of our policy towards Latin America 
as she herself views them. 

A Peruvian gentleman, with a sweep- 
ing gesture towards the gate of the mint 
in Lima, remarked, “You Yankees will 
come some day and take all this.” And 
he spoke his real opinion and fear in all 
sincerity; to him this was no idle jest but 
a view based upon the study of our atti- 
tude towards, and relations with,'the'Latin 
republics. “Absurd,” we cry, “what 
would we be doing in Peru?” But to our 
incredulous smile of utter disbelief, this 
Peruvian can point to facts and figures; 
in less than one century we have annexed, 
by right of conquest alone, one million 
square miles of what was formerly 
Latin territory, and an equal addition in 
the next century would more than absorb 
all Central America.* And he can add, 
quoting chapter and verse, that certain 
considerable interests are today advocat- 
ing just such an aggression. 


He can show that for decades Cuba 
struggled heroically to throw off the 
Spanish yoke while we, close by, sat 
calmly, with hands folded, saying, when 
we thought of it at all, “Isn’t it too bad?” 
Then came a time when our capitalists 
realized the island’s potential wealth, the 
government of the United States per- 
ceived that the sale of Cuba to one of the 
greater powers would threaten our very 
existence, yellow journals striving to out- 
scream one another took up the tale, and 
the people’s blood was made to boil at 
Spanish brutality. So we went to war. 
It was not altruism, this Peruvian can 
assert, but solely for self-interest that we 
freed Cuba. Else why did we annex 
Porto Rico, the Philippines and Guam 
what had they to do with Cuba, and 
altruism? Now we have a naval base at 
Guantanamo, great forts on the Canal 
Zone, and recently have purchased the 
Virgin Islands, further tending to make 
of the Carribean a mare clausum. Before 
these outposts, the coasts of Columbia 
and Venezuela lie exposed and helpless 
Columbia, anti-American; Venezuela, pro- 
German. Reasons could be found today 
for action against both. ‘Then Ecuador 
and Peru are next. Such is the reasoning 
of the Peruvian, and, viewed impartially, 
must we not admit that past conduct 
does not argue his fears groundless? 

Our war with Mexico can be condemned 
out of our own lips. The Peruvian can 
point to our own admission that it was 
fomented by slave interests intent upon 
augmenting slave-holding territories, and 
he can quote dozens of leading Americans 
of the time and later periods who have 
condemned it as altogether unjustified, 
Nor is that war a dead issue; to the Latin 
mind, there are constant parallels be- 
tween the then and the now, between the 
strife caused by our adventurers in Texas 
in 1840 and our interests in northern 
Mexico today. That much of Mexico’s 
internal trouble is the result of the 
annexationist agitation is generally held 
throughout Latin America. 


*Approximate areas in square miles: 


Texas, etc. 376,000 Mexico 748,000 
California, ete 590,000 Guatemala 48,000 
Porto Rico 4,000 Salvador 7,000 
Philippines, 114,000 Honduras 44,000 
Nicaragua 40,000 
Costa Rica 24,000 


Total 1,084,000 919,000 


Concerning the part played by the 
United States government in the Pana- 
manian revolution there is wide diver- 
ence of opinion in this country; but all 
ta America unites in condemning our 
course. ‘Tancredo Pinochet LeBrun, the 
forceful editor of Opinion of Santiago de 
Chile, is so enthusiastic an admirer of the 
United States that he believes “Chilians 
shoutd go in battalions to assimilate 
North American civilization” which “can 
teach us more than Europe.” Yet even 
he says, in another part of his Viaje de 

Esfuerzo, ““Vhe Yankees have written in 
the Isthmus two pages in their history 
of the most opposite significance: one 
glorious, which shows the architectonic 
and hygienic work, theZotherjopprobrious, 





A lady of Argentina, a type of 
South American beauty 


which accuses them of cowardly spoilia- 
tion of a weaker people.” When we have 
read this, written by so ardent an admirer, 
we are better able to perceive the unanim- 
ity with which Latin America condemns 
the methods by which we gained control 
of the Canal Zone. 

As regards the Monroe Doctrine, there 
is almost universal disapproval. ‘To the 
extremist, this policy means, “Hands off! 
We will tolerate none but ourselves in 
Latin America. When we get ready, we 
will annex as much or as little as we see 
fit.” But to the less hostile, the Monroe 
Doctrine is distinctly distasteful even if 
meant in the best of faith. It assumes 
that the Latin republics need protection 
from foreign aggression, and the powerful, 
rapidly growing states of the southern 
part of the southern continent feel that 
they are quite capable of taking care of 
themselves. ‘They resent the implication 
that they need protec tion; they feel them- 
selves of age, and the “big brother” atti- 
tude is a bitter pill for them to swallow. 
They would tlh be willing to enter 
into a really mutually protective Monroe 
Doctrine whereby both the “A BC” and 
the United States should become equally 
the guardians of the weaker tropical 
states. Buta one-sided Monroe Doctrine 
they will not tolerate; they are too strong 
and far too proud. And the fact that 
our government broke off relations with 
Germany without waiting for concerted 
action by all the Americas, has been 1n- 
terpreted as meaning that while we talk 
Pan-Americanism in moments of leisure, 
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when it comes to a matter of really vital 
importance, Pan- -Ame ‘ricanism means 
nothing to us but a “pretty word.” 

One phase of our present foreign policy 
has tended strongly to allay Latin sus- 
picions—that is the infinite patience the 
administration has shown towards Mex- 
ico. It has done much to refute the 
theory that we want indefinite annex- 
ation to the south. And President Wil- 
son’s pronouncements concerning Mexico 
and European affairs, showing as they do, 
a high idealism, have been heartily wel- 
comed and approved by Latin America. 
Whether or not his own government is 
ideal, the Latin has a strain of lofty 
idealism about him, and can comprehend 
abstract idealism better, by far, than the 
Saxon. So he can compre thend and sym- 

yathize with the theories expounded at 
Washington. 

These have done much to quiet Latin 
suspicion, but it is dormant, not dead, and 
the annexation of one single acre of Mexi- 

can land would fan that suspicion to so 
heated a flame that it is doubtful if we 
could ever hope for friendly, trustful 
relations with the southern nations. Let 
those who advocate the annexation of 
Mexican territory deeply ponder this 
proposition: Would the benefits of such 
annexation counterbalance the loss of 
trade and prestige which we would cer- 
taily suffer in Central and South America? 

In those long decades when we were 
blind to opportunities in South America, 
Europe was keenly alive to its possibil- 
ities. British, German and French 
inte rests vied with one another in secur- 
ing trade, millions were invested, thou- 
sands of young men were sent out to 
grow up with the country, to marry 
South American wives, to ingratiate 
themselves with the natives. These 
Europeans studied the field in a scientifie 
way; they gave long credits, furnished 
roods in the form desired, adopted the 
ea courteous manners of the coun- 
try. Asa result, South America felt no 
need for our coéperation until the out- 
break of the war altered conditions over 
the entire world and shattered the 
laboriously built business fabric. 


HE contrast of this careful, scientific 

study and skillful adaptation of Euro- 
peans with the hit-or-miss methods of our 
own interests, 1s painful to any citizen of 
the United States. The Latins have seen 
men totally ignorant of Spanish and 
Portuguese attempting to cae business 
away from carefully trained European 
experts. They have seen orders mistaken, 
missent, wretchedly packed. Their 
patience has been tried by men who de- 
manded that they fundamentally alter 
their business methods. ‘They have seen 
traveling [salesmen sent to them who 
could talk their “lines”? well according 
to our standards, but who were totally 
lacking in‘every qualification essential to 
success in this field. He who would suc- 
ceed in Latin America must forget our 
axiom—“No sentiment in business. 
The Latin carries sentiment to his office, 
and that salesman who asks after the 
health of the little son will obtain a com- 
mission where the rushing “good fellow” 
will fail totally. 

It, indeed, requires a specialist to sell 
goods in Latin America~a_ thing our 
European competitors learned long ago. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Los Angeles has an invisible mayor. Frederick T. Woodman 
likes his job, but hates the limelight, so he sticks to the 
municipal desk and does his speech-making by proxy 


NE morning, two years ago, Los 

Angeles awoke with a mayor it 

never had heard of. ‘The news- 

papers announced that the city 
council — had appointed Frederick I. 
Woodman as the city’s chief executive 
At its breakfast table that morning the 
city asked: “‘Who is he?” 

It was disclosed that the stranger in the 
mayor’s chair had been chairman of the 
Los Angeles Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners for five years. Further investiga- 
tion revealed that he had accomplished 
excellent results as head of the commis- 
sion, that $5,000,000 had been wisely ex- 
pended under his supervision. ‘Then it 
was that the curious public was informed 
that Mr. Woodman, more than any other 
person, was responsible for the recent 
marvellous improvement of Los Angeles 
harbor. Nature had given a great nat- 
ural harbor to both San Francisco and 
San Diego but had left Los Angeles to 
shift for itself. 

“Why haven’t we heard more about 
this man Woodman?” somebody wanted 
to know after the facts had come out. 

“Because,” answered a close personal 
friend of the new mayor, “he naturally is 
a modest man, sticks strictly to business 
and doesn’t give a darn for publicity.” 

‘The same methods of quiet concentra- 
tion which made Mr. Woodman a notable 
success as a harbor builder have been re- 
tained by him in the office of mayor and 
with excellent results. Los Angeles never 
before had a mayor who was so little seen 
and heard orone who spent longe r hours 
at his desk ina private office. ‘The citizens 
now acclaim him as the “most modest 
mayor in America.” [le possesses none 
of the qualifications or characteristics of 
a successful politician. He makes a dry 
public speech; doesn’t know how to shake 
hands; can’t remember names or faces; 
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Interesting 








has no ability whatever 
for “feeling the public 
pulse,” “putting his ear 
to the ground” or doing 
any of the 
the typical ofhce-holder; 
never prepares statements 
for the press, hasn't the 
slighte ‘st conce ption ot 
what constitutes a news- 
paper “story.” If a ward 
politician calls at the city 
hall, the chances are that 
the mayor unwittingly 
will “rub him the wrong 


appearing before a wo- 
man’s club positively ter- 
rifies him 

But while he is unable 
personally to accommo- 
date the public with the 
conventionalities, he sup- 
plies practically all of them 
in large measure through 
his versatile secretary,Glen 
McWilliams —to be exact, 
the Reverend Glen Me- 
Williams. ‘The secretary 
to the mayor formerly was 
an old-fashioned Methodist exhorter. 
His voice is strong and sympathetic, his 
gestures graceful and forceful; he is a 





finished hand-shaker, has tact and diplo- * 


knows the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘feature’’ as applied to 
newspaper articles; he keeps human- 
interest stuff tucked away in his desk for 
the reporters; is never 


macy and all that; he 


other feats of 


way.” ‘The thought of 


mayor’s private office where he received 
this order: “Have the city council come 
to me at ten o'clock in the morning.’ 
Such a proceeding seemed to be un 
usual. 


time and undignified, as well, for the 
mayor, of a city of half a million inhabit- 
ants to be seen loafing in the council 
chamber. So the nine members meet in 
his ofhce for important business. 

Mayor Woodman received his appoint- 
ment as successor to a mayor forced to 
resign through public misconduct. Upon 
completing his term he was regularly 
elected at the polls. Tis methods are in 
shining contrast to his predecessor's. He 
keeps out of public sight as much as pos- 
sible, sending his secretary to represent 
him unless his presence is absolutely 
necessary. [le believes that it is at his desk 
he best serves the municipality. 

“You know the mayor better than any of 
us,” I said to McWilliams. ‘Vell me his 
chief personal characteristic.” 

“Brevity,” was the reply, “I mean the 
kind of brevity that comes from clear 
thinking; brevity without nervous im- 
patience. He simply places a high value 
on time and constantly seeks to conserve 
it. VrERNE Dyson. 


U0 OU 
ULLAKULLA MAN” (bird-man), he 


iscalledin the gutteral Chinook jargon, 
used as a common tongue by the Indians 
of the northwest coast. Though not an 
aviator, he is more closely related to the 





embarrassed, but can meet 
all kinds of people under 
all kinds of circumstances 
and always be “nerfectly 
at home.” When a pea- 
nut politician leaves the 
mayor's private office dis- 
gruntled, McWilliams 
waylays him in the outer 
office and a few minutes 
later the caller departs 
from the city hall ina good 
humor. And MeWilliams 
de arly loves to make a 
speech toa large roomful 
of women. These out- 
standing accomplish- 
ments, however, do not 
alone retain MeWilliams 
in the position of secretary 
to the mayor Ile is sec- 
retary because he is an 
efheient) ofhee man; an 
expert stenographer and 
with an understanding of 
the importance of system 
in’ business management 
and excellent judgment 
in pic king the people who 
permitted to 
time of 





should — be 
encroach on the 
the mayor. 


While I was talking to 
MeWilliams one after- . 
noon the buzzer sum- man’ (bird man). 


moned him into the 


The Chinook Indians call George G. Cantwell 





“Kullakulla 
His official title is Federal Bird Reservation 


Inspector for the Northwest District of the Biological Survey 


| asked about te and learned of 
the mayor’s theory that it is a loss of 
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birds than the flying men. He watches over 
the homes and shelter places of millions 
of water-fowl and sea birds that make the 
Northwest and the Pacihe ocean their 
home of migration range. George G 
Cantwell is his name. He lives at Puyal- 
lup, Washington. His official title is 
Federal Bird Reservation Inspector for 
the Northwest District of the Biological 
Survey. This is a big name, but the 
district is also big, comprising the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and part 
of California, and is the largest in both 
territory and bird population in the coun- 
try. 

The bird rocks of the west coast of 
Washington are among the wonders of 
the nature world. The great reedy lakes 
in the sagebrush desert of “the last great 
West” of southeastern Oregon are the 
wild-fowl paradise of the Pacific Coast. 
Smaller bird refuges and nesting reserves 
are found in the Idaho mountains, along 
the mighty Columbia river and on lonely 
istands of Puget Sound. All these are 
under Cantwell’s direct supervision. 

A swing around the circle of these bird 
reservations means a trip for Cantwell of 
about five thousand miles, taking in some 
of the wildest districts of the West. Some 
are one hundred and fifty miles from any 
railroad. Cantwell travels by — stage. 
automobile, horseback, motor-boat and 
canoe, Civilization has touched these 
places but little and Indian villages and 
cowboy camps become his hosts. But 
being an old-timer at roughing it. he 
cares little for the inconvenience involved 


in looking after the in- 
terests of the feathered 

protégés of Uncle Sam. 
After a three-weeks’ 
or perhaps three-months’ 
trip, Cantwell returns to 
Puyallup, where he spends 
a week or two making out 
a detailed report for the 
office workers in) Wash- 
ington, D.C. He reports 
on the condition of the 
various reservations visi- 
ted, how the local war- 
dens are enforcing the 
law, on new. species of 
birds or small mammals 
collected, and a mass of 
statistical data asked for 
by the scientihe sharps at 
headquarters. Sometimes 
he recommends the es 
tablishment of a new 
game reserve, His latest 
suggestion is for a great 
antelope reserve in- the 
Mojave desert, the center 
of which will be the meet 
ing point of the states of 
California, Nevada and 
Oregon. Here are found the last wild 
antelope in the United States. Although 
there is a law against killing them in 
Oregon there is none in Nevada, and hun- 
ters from the latter state cross the un- 
marked state line and are said to be 

rapidly exterminating the small bands. 
Newspaper reporters interview Cant- 
well after each trip. His 








Breadwinner at fourteen as a “hello” girl; earned her education; 
first California woman to enlist in Signal Corps; head of the 
Second U. S. Telephone Unit in France. Salute Inez Crittenden! a 


work has the glamour of 
romance and the spice of 
hardship and adventure. 
His usual reply is that 
“nothing happened this 
time,” but perseverence in 
questions usually brings 
out a good story. It may 
be of some Indian whale 
hunters trying to har- 
poon the first submarine 
they had ever seen; of a 


herd of wild cattle that 


are wilder than the elk 
in. the Olympic moun- 
tains; of being held a 


prisoner of the storm for 
three weeks on a lonely 
lighthouse island in the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
or a 1500-mile trip across 


the alkali desert in a 
“tin Lizzie” with beer used 
to fill the radiator when 
water ran out. Nearly 


always there is an ex- 
perience that would be 
talked about for years by 
the ordinary man. But 
they are just part of the 
day’s work to Cantwell. 
He would rather talk 
about what has happened 
at home during his ab- 
sence. ‘Ten years as 
soldier-of-fortune | in 





Do women stand pat politically by one another? Mary Ellen 
Smith thinks they do. 


Parliament in British Columbia. Women elected her 


She is first of her sex to go to 


Alaska mushing over thousands of miles 
of gold trails and experiencing all kinds 
of dangers, naturally make these in- 
spection-trip stories seem to him not 
worth the telling 

Cantwell is a charter member of the 
“Been There” club, a former game warden 
of all Alaska territory and was the first 
white man to set foot on Foresters island, 
the greatest bird rookery in the world. 
Ile has gathered the largest private 
collection of birds and their eggs on the 
Pacihie Coast, and for several years 
collected natural history specimens for 
the federal government. While a natu- 
ralist by choice and training, he has tried 
more remunerative occupations at times, 
such as gold mining, market hunter of big 
game, professional photographer (his 1s 
the best picture of the northern lights 
ever taken), magazine and newspaper 
writer, scenario writer and camera man 
for two of the biggest motion picture 
companies in California 

Cantwell makes friends easily. These 
include a wide variety from sourdoughs of 
Fairbanks to movie queens of Los An- 
geles. He speaks several Indian tongues 
including the common Chinook dialect. 
Years of life in the open and on “the long 
trail” have made him strong of physique, 
wiry and tireless. He is tanned as much 
as a white mai can be in the temperate 
zone. His mind works at high pressure, 
he can talk a mile a minute, and is a con- 
genial companion, whether in the wilder- 
ness or on the streets of a great city. 

kant W. SHIMMONS. 


U Uv 
EALIZING that there was a place for 


women in the Signal Corps of the 
United States Government under the new 
Signal Appropriation bill for service in 
France, Mrs. Inez Ann Crittenden of 
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Country children and proud of it, 


Claremont, California, was the first to offer 
her services to the Government. After 
successfully passing the examinations she 
was appointed Chief Operator of the 
Second American Unit of ‘Telephone 
Operators, which is a part of Uncle Sam’s 
expeditionary forces in France. This 
unit is made up primarily not of operators 
but interpreters, who will be under the 
same rules and regulations as the men in 
the army, subject to army orders from 
the United States Government. ‘There 
will be several hundred American. girl 
operators at the second division telephone 
exchange, which will be under Mrs. Crit- 
tenden’s supervision. All the operators 
have a fluent knowledge of the French 
language. 

Che public life of Mrs. Crittenden has 
been one of devotion to womankind and 
to the service of humanity. At the age of 
fourteen years she entered the business 
world as a telephone operator, but with 
an ambition to study for advancement 
along other lines. Her leisure hours were 
applied to educational subjects. With 
the meager salary earned at the switch- 
board she saved a sufhcient amount to 
study under a private teacher. She was 
an apt French student and displayed her 
knowledge of that language in the rigid 
test recently given her by the United 
States Government for the position in 
France. Her versatility in’ executive 
branches of commerce had qualified her 
to be confidential secretary to Lf K. and 
G. N. Armsby of San Francisco and 
New York by whom she was employed up 
to the time of her enlistment for Govern- 
ment service. Believing that she could do 
the greatest good to thegreatest number by 
serving Uncle Sam as head of a unit of 
American girl telephone operators in 
France, she resigned her position with the 
Packing Company to go to that country. 

Mrs. C ritte ‘nden is a grandniece of one 
of California’s — pioneers, Henry C. 
Nelson, who was a prominent factor in 
the making of the history of the Golden 
State. She was born in California 
and has lived all her life in the 
her birth. She declares that war and 
business are helds not necessarily limited 
to man and that woman will henceforth be 
a greater force than ever before in world 
affairs Pau.inE Hess. 


land of 


HEN Mary Ellen Smith was elected 

to the House of Parliament of 
British Columbia this year she established 
a precedent in Canada, being the first 
woman in the history of the Province to 
attain a place in the legislative body. 
She took the seat formerly held by her 
husband, whose death a year ago caused 
the by-election. Mrs. Smith defeated 
two military opponents by an over- 
whelming majority, thus adding to her 
distinction as the first women in the his- 
tory of Canada to enter an election in 
opposition to a military candidate. 

‘or a quarter of a century Mrs. Smith 
has been an ardent worker for woman 
suffrage, and it was through her hard 
campaigning some eighteen months ago 
that women were granted the franchise 
in British Columbia. She reaped her 
reward in the present election, for the 
women turned out largely to vote for her, 
making loyal use of their first opportunity 
to cast the ballot. She ran on an inde- 
pendent platform, taking for her chief 
planks minimum ‘wage and factory in- 
spection questions and equal pay for 
equal work performed by women. 

Francis J. Dickie. 


U U 


REGON has an educator whose spe- 

cialty is the rejuvenation of rural 
schools. He has not only made it a spe- 
cialty because it isin line with his profession 
as ateacher—he actually revels in his task. 
The more discouraging and difficult the 
task, the more he revels. The result is that 
Oregon's rural schools are being brought 
into the model class, a steady growth in 
educational efficiency, and all because 
Principal G. T. Beck is heart and soul 
with the job of rejuvenation, 

A country school-house ‘‘run down at 
the heel’’—is there any sight less in- 
spiring to a remote community? Mr. 
Beck believes that a country school 
should play a highly important and pro- 
gressive part in the community’s educa- 
tional and social life, should be the center 
of community interest and growth. He 
realizes the possibilities and proceeds to 
make them materialize. No matter how 
ramshackle the school building may be, 
no matter how indifferent the people of the 
locality are to its shabby appearance, no 





But this model rural school was a dreary failure when Principal G. T. Beck rescued and modernized it 


matter how many youngsters are in the 
habit of playing truant, when Principal 
Beck takes charge he performs magic 
with the entire situation. He begins with 
the environment, making it so attractive 
thar it soon becomes the main topic of 
local importance. ‘The dilapidated struc- 
ture is remodeled, always with hygienic 
thoroughness. Broken windows dis- 
appear and clean, shiny ones replace 
them; rusty stoves go to the discard or 
are refurbished to look like new, or a fur- 
nace is installed if necessary; yards for- 
merly littered with rubbish are provided 
with play apparatus; flowers bloom in 
carefully weeded beds; fences are mended; 
gates swing on oiled hinges. Then the 
inevitable happens: boys who loved to 
play hookey now love to stick to theit 
tasks in the attractive school-room; girls 
who have been thinking for a year or so 
that they were growing too big to go tc 
school flock back to join the glee club, 
the domestic science and art classes and 
the advanced literary course; patrons 
who for years have worked in. single 
harness, pulling in their own direction, 
begin to do team-work instead, in a 
properly organized parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation. And when everything is run- 
ning along smoothly and_ satisfactorily 
to Principal Beck he is ready to take up a 
similar task as rejuvenator of some other 
neglected school district. 

case in point is the Dunn school, 
located in the suburbs two miles south 
of Eugene, Oregon. Here were forty 
children in one old room with battered 
desks, poor lighting, worse heating. 
Families depended upon Eugene for all 
their diversions, the children went to 
school because it was a disagreeable duty. 
Two years later Principal Beck, having 
achieved a miracle with Dunn, went to 
another field of usefulness. The illus- 
tration on this page shows the cheerful 
picture he carried with him. The Dunn 
is a model school, with so many interest- 
ing social gatherings that families are 
independent of Eugene. There are lessons 
for the girls in ps and sewing, and a 
hot lunch served daily by girls from the up- 
yer grades; a manual training shop where 
lear make really useful articles, and a 
water syscem installed by the teacher and 
the boys themselves. M. S. Prrrman. 
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A doorway in harmony with a dustless house 


HIE world is so full of a number of 

things for women to do that the 

dust chase grows more and more 

irksome. Every real, normal, 
nowadays woman knows that much too 
much precious time is wasted in getting 
dust out of the house. Broomless sweep- 
ing and featherless dusters and dustless 
mops have made a bad matter better, 
but they have not made it right. 

This can only be done by robbing dust 
of its resting and hiding places. ‘This 
can only be done when the house is 
built. It can only be done, too, by those 
who are willing to be jolted out of the 
habitual idea of what constitutes a house, 
who are willing to adjust their eyes to see 
forward instead of backward. 

Architects should lead this fight on 
dust. But women, who spend most time 
in the home, who make and keep the 
home, who have the dust to fight, can 
insist on a multitude of changes that 
reduce the high cost of housework, in 
muscle and nerves, in dollars and cents. 


Chairs and pictures display their merits to advantage in a plain setting 


The 


ome in the 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


The Dustless 
House 


aa 


Irving J. Gill, the California architect, 
has set himself definitely to the task of 
making dustless houses, and is already 
far on his way. He had dreamed of doing 
this from the time he was a wee lad who 
wondered and wondered why his mother 
never had any time to play. He did not 
get to build a house that would keep 
his mother from working so hard, but 
wherever he lightens the labor of any 
woman it is in definite measure a tribute 
to the mother who never had time to play. 

Mr. Gill builds only in conerete, but 
while that is his chosen medium it is not 
the only one that lends itself to the elimi- 
nation of dust. In his concrete houses he 
uses metal door and window frames, 
which remove from houses miles of dust- 
gathering surfaces; but in the evolution 
of these metal frames, wood casings and 
jambs and frames had been robbed of 
molding, back-bands, beading and_ all 
the cracks and crevices where dust gath- 
ers and defies the duster. Base-boards, 
too, were simplified. All wood trim was 
made plain and sunk flush with the 
plaster, and sheer surfaces afford scant 
welcome to flying dust. 

Such extreme simplicity demands good 
workmanship, to be sure. But what, after 
all, is the purpose of jimerack ornament 
but to hide poor material and poorer 
workmanship? What is its chief function, 
whether so intended or not, but to har- 
bor dust?) Cheap ready-made clothes are 
elaborately trimmed to distract atten- 
tion from shoddy cloth, bad cutting and 
worse sewing. Cheap houses have 
showy jig-saw trim for much the same 
reason and the housekeeper pays for it 
dearly and forever. 























The trend toward simplicity in exteriors 


The crumbly plasterer of — twenty 
years ago begot B cg and picture 
moldings more dust-collectors. © With 
weed-like persistency they have remained 
even though hard cement plaster has 
made them superfluous. In Gill houses 
they have followed wood frames and 
casings to the discard. It gives a slight 
shock to the mind ossified by habit to 
view a barren waste of wall where once 
so much woodwork grew, but after the first 
shock this denuded wall space assumes a 
certain delightful dignity, and presently 
you become aware of a real gratitude for 
the absence of long picture wires, and if 
you are a housekeeper with a conscience 
you are glad to be rid of the haunting 
knowledge of that thick black dust along 
the grooved top of the picture molding, 
hidden but always there; to be relieved of 
the daily march, dust-cloth in’ hand, 
around the chair-rail. 

Chair-rails were the frank confession 
of the frailty of old-fashioned plaster, 
and a chair that has any beauty at all 








Woodwork set flush with plaster is free of dust-hiding places 
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Dust in this bathroom and dressing-room is found only on the floor 


has a much better chance of showing it 
against a plain background than where a 
wood-rail cuts across and destroys its 


lines. 

Then the revolution reached doors. 
They grew) plainer and more plain, 
bereft of molded panels, presenting 


finally to the world a sheer smooth sur- 
face, simple, sincere and with a positive 
beauty, whether it is a hand-polished 
slab of mahogany of a= drawing-room 
door with heav VY glass knob and con 
hinges, or the white enameled 
linen closet) or bath-room 
cupboard, — For craftsmanship is not 
wholly without honor even in— this 
machine-made age of ours. It gives to 
any object a definite distinction, and to 


4 ealed 
door of al 








Where cupboard doors close over the lowest shelf, dust cannot creep in 


severest simplicity an element of positive 
beauty. On such sheer surfaces dust 
cannot gain a foothold and by this means 
more miles of dust-catching, dust-holding, 
dust-hiding nooks and crannies are 
climinated, 

Another way of circumventing dust is in 
the hanging of the doors. On all small 
cupboards the doors hang so that they 
cover the lowest shelf instead of swinging 
above it, leaving a crack through which 
dust may creep. For all clothes-closets 
and other large cupboards the floors are 
raised about four inches above the floor 
level. Dust and house moss that skip sO 
merrily round to the tune of every little 
breeze and the swish of every petticoat are 
bafled when they reach a closet door like 
this, and the sweeping of the closet floor 





need be done only 
at infrequent in- 
tervals. 

Still other fea- 
tures enter into the 
making of a dust- 


less house. ‘The 
tile wainscoting in 
bath-rooms and 
kitchens is set 


flush with the up- 
per part of the 
wall without: pro- 
jecting cap. And 
even te wains- 
coting, which oc- 
curs now and then 
in rooms of wood- 
lovers, — finishes 
abruptly at the 
top, without the 
apology of cap or 
molding. Simplic- 
ity carried to this 
extreme is perhaps 
hot simple at all, for here again is required 
the most perfect craftsmanship; but 
dustlessness is not achieved at the cost of 





esthetic values. 

Lhere is little chance in such houses as 
these for dust to rest anywhere save 
frankly on the floor, from which it is 
more easily removed than anywhere else. 
When it cannot fly from here to ‘there 
and yonder as of old, it must surrender. 
Of course there remains the question of 
furniture and draperies, but those who 
live in such houses as these are aban- 
doning by degrees their conventional 
ideas of furnishings. ‘The simplicity of 
the house interior begets a taste for 
simpler, fewer things. There are many 
good washable materials for curtains, and 
it has even been 
found that many 
doorways and win- 
dows do not need 
curtains--a_ thing 
which would seem 
quite impossible in 
other types of 
houses. X little 
courage and care 
send roller shades 
to the limbo of, 
the other  dust- 
catchers. 

As for furniture, 
there is a growing, 
insistent demand 
for furniture that 
willemphasize and 
not neutralize the 
fundamental idea 
and purpose of a builder who dares to be 
simple in this most artificial and extrava- 
gantly complex age. When the answer to 
this demand comes—and already a faint 
answering whisper is being heard—we will 
have got back to the spirit of the days of 
the French Louis’ and the Adam family, 
who believed a house and its furniture 
should be closely related and not be mere 
chance acquaintances that never get over 
being awkward and ill at ease in each 
other’s company. It will put an end to 
the violation of this spirit in the shameless, 
senseless imitation dvs perfect in their 
time and place but feeble and futile in alien 
surroundings. This new furniture ex- 
presses the dominant thought of this new 
architecture, urging the beauty of sim- 
plicity, and by its plastic lines becoming 








a constructive part of the house itself. 
Though simple to a point of severity, 
these interiors do not sound the death 
knell of decorative art. They are but a 
reparation for new forms which shall be 
wear upon color rather than design. 
The waging of this war on dust and 
dirt has developed an architectural 
revolution. ‘The radical change of the 
interior necessitates an equally radical 
change in the exterior form, and one bold 
enough to trample tradition to the extent 
of eliminating practically all wood finish 
inside a house has no compunctions when 
it comes to weather-board, shingle roofs, 
caps, cornices, gables and the what-not 
of established form. So it happens that 
the exterior of these dustless houses 
announces the architect’s creed in tones 
loud and bold—so loud and bold that 
they frighten the timid just a little. But 
a worldful of women will one day rise up 
and call the man blessed who frightens 
them into dropping the dust-cloth and 
the mop. Berrua H. Smrrn. 


vu Uv 
A Telephone for Birds 


IRDS would not approach the house on 

account of cats, so this feeding-tray 
was set up and kept nae with food, 
which robins, finches and other birds came 
to partake of in safety. A_ telephone 
transmitter was then added so that when 
the birds sang they could be listened to 
from the house at some little distance. 
The transmitter in use is the ordinary kind 
used for speech, and after months of out- 
door use remains in perfect condition, — It 
is protected from rain by an inverted cocoa 
tin, well painted, open at the lower end 
to freely admit sound, 








Birds may sing for their supper here 


A better plan would be to conceal the 
telephone among the branches of a bird- 
frequented tree, but in the locality of this 
picture there are no trees, so we must 
coax the songsters to come to us. 

Ek. O. Carrorp. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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peian 
Zeauty Powder 


Adds a pearly clearness 
Stays on unusually long. 


Gazing into the Future 


é SN are always looking forward to dances, dinners, theatres 
OMEN l looking f ltod a: , theatres, 
and the love and admiration that ever attend beauty. 
A really clever woman knows that her complexion is the most important 
part of her preparation. 
These three new Pompeian preparations have met with great success in 
These tl P r t } t with great 
or cry 
ew York. vey can be used separately, or together as a romplete 
New York. ‘Th t 1 separately, together Complet 
Complexion Toilette’’ for social occasions. Guaranteed pure and safe 
I 
xy the makers of the famous Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. 
by tl k f the f Pomy MASSAGE (€ 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2168 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pompeian BEAUTY Pompeian BLOOM Pompeian DAY 
Pewder A rouge that adds the final touch Cream 
imparts a pearly of youthful bloom. Imperceptible Keopa the skin 
clearneas to the when properly applied. Three amooth and vel- 
skin, Stays on un- shadea—light, dark, and medium, voty. Protects it 
usually long. Has exquisitely perfumed, 60c boxes, againat weather 
a delighting fra- and dust, Daintily 
urance, White, fragrant. 60c jara 
flesh andbrunette at the stores, 

60c at the atores 


Pomperd 
Pompeian ie 
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UNIVERSAL 
, Vacuum Bottle 
No, 591 Pint $3.25 
No, 592 Quart $5.50 
With Extra 
Drinking Cups 
nested in cover 





UNIVERSAL 


Vacuum Bottles 


and 
Accessories 


For indoors and outdoors—in the home 

office, factory and schoolroom and for pic- 

nics, motor trips, hunting or fishing excur- 

sions UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bottles are 

in order. 

IN THE OFFICE 

The modern business man keeps a 

UNIVERSAL Vacuum Carafe on his 

desk, thus providing a cool drink of 

water at any time of the day. 

IN THE FACTORY 

The UNIVERSAL Lunch Kit with 

Vacuum Bottle brings the noonday 

meal fresh and appetizing with a hot cup 

of tea or coffee or an ice-cold glass of milk. 

IN THE SCHOOLROOM 

Growing children need warm, nourishing 
food, and for those who are compelled to 
eat luncheon away from home the 
UNIVERSAL School Lunch Set with 


Vacuum Bottle meets this need. 





































UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Carafe 













































Lunch Kit With Pint 
Vacuvm Bottle 
No. 410 $3.50 
Other Styles 
$3.00 and upward 


UNIVERSAL 
School Lunch Box 
With ' > Pint 
Vacuum Bottle 
No. 3070 $3.50 
| Other Styles With 

Pint and Quart 
| Bottles $4.75 
, and Upward 























IN THE HOME 

In the dining-room, nursery or boudoir 
UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bottles, Carafes, 
Food Jars, etc., make possible the serving of 
hot or cold beverages, broths, soup, and foods 
without the necessity of going to the ice-box or 






















stove. 


IN THE OPEN 
On picnics and on hunting, fishing or motoring 
trips, UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bottles serve any 
beverage steaming hot or delightfully cool as your 
fancy or the season requires. In fact no outing 
is complete without a UNIVERSAL Bottle. 
Nobody ever questions the quality of UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Specialties. Everybody knows that the UNI- 
VERSAL Trade Mark is the mark of merit the symbol 
of worth. Look for it whenever you have occasion to 
buy any vacuum vessel. 


{UNIVERSAL} 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, Department 
and Drug Stores Everywhere. 


Write to Dept. No. 170 for Free Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


New Britain 
Conn. 










UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottle 







No. 70 

Halt Pint $2.00 4 
No. 71 Pint $2.25 
No. 72 Quart $3.50 
























































Papering a Floor 


N California, and probably in other 

states of the West, we find the floor 
quite a problem to care for when the 
boards ase of the soft pine so commonly 
used in the less expensive houses. We 
frequently paper our walls, but I doubt 
if many of us have ever heard of papering 
a floor, yet that is just exactly what I am 
going to advise. 

Most of us are familiar with these soft- 
wood floors. With age and use their 
“slivers” begin to come up; they catch 
in the mop-rags and injure the hands; 
spilled grease sinks into the wood till one 
is in despair of ever being able to scrub it 
out. Long had I puzzled over something 
which would make a_ substantial and 
cheap covering for such floors when a 
neighbor called my attention to her 
papered floor. ‘The floor of the office 
where her husband was employed had 
been treated in this way, and after six 
years of constant use the covering was 
as good as new—I believe there had been 
a fresh coat of paint applied once or twice. 

Let us now get down on the floor in 
earnest and fix it to last and be easily 
cared for. We will not merely paste 
down the “slivers” to bob up again, we 
will make a floor which we will guar- 
antee to last as long as the house itself, 
and to be just as easy to care for as the 
finest hardwood floor, yet not be half 
as risky to the neck which you carry 
gingerly over it. 

First of all, clean the floor and plane it 
till it is just as smooth as it can be made; 
where the boards come together you may 
find ridges after the flooring has warped, 
and these ridges should all be planed 
down. Buy medium-weight _ builders’ 
paper and glue it to the smoothed floor. 
A boiled flour paste with a good measure 
of glue added 1s satisfactory for the pur- 
pose, and one should buy a small sack of 
stale flour, in the interest of conserva- 
tion. The next most important thing is 
to see that the edges of the paper are 
brought up snugly in the corners and that 
they fit together closely at the seams. 
Often it will trouble you to get the last 
strip to fit well—usually this is because 
the carpenters were not particular to 
build the room perfectly according to 
measurements, or else the house has set- 
tled. In this case cut off a bias strip of 
the paper so that the edge will fit closely 
and neatly. 

In a day or two the paste will have 
dried out sufficiently to allow the next 
step, which is to fill the paper with oil: 
linseed oil two parts, paint one part. It 
will take a great quantity of oil, but re- 
member you are building a covering to 
last. When this oil is absorbed you are 
ready to paint the covering. In this par- 
ticular, as well as with the former pro- 
ceedings—be thorough. It is best to 
apply several (we put on five coats) of 
hard-finish paint. There are various good 
kinds and an unlimited line of tones to 
choose from. Your floor will not need 
repainting nearly so often, of course, if It 
is well done in the beginning. You will 


find that your floors with this sort of 
covering are much warmer in winter. 
Cleanse them just as you would hardwood 
floors. This covering is good for all inside 
floors. 


Ciara Hunt SMALLWOOD. 
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Hair under the arms is a needless 
annoyance. You can remove it 
in the most agreeable, ““womanly” 
way by using El Rado, a sanitary, 
colorless lotion. 
El Rado is easily applied to the face, 
neck or arms, with a piece of absorbent 


cotton. Entirely harmless, and does not 
stimulate or coarsen later hair growth. 


Ask for CiRade at any toilet goods 


counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. A, 112 £. 19th St., New York 
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Taylor Instrument ¢ Ss -S 
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Prot, 1, Habert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 

Ia a safe aidto @ soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as @ 
massage it overcomes dry- 
nose andthe tendency to 
wrinkle, Also takes the 


ating and soreness out 
of wind, tan end sun 


Bend for teatl- 

Use Malvina 

7 Lotion and Ichthyol 

Boap With Malvina Cream 

to improve your com- 
plexion, 

At all druggists, or sont 

postpaid on receipt of price, 

Oream 500, Lotion 600, Soap 85, 

PROF. 1, HUBERT,Tolede,Ohlo J 
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Morning in 


UST as the drab dawn breaks in the 
canyon, the plaintive quaver of the 
mountain quail wath upon the 
stillness, proclaiming a new day to 


his mates. His summons ends with a 
sweet, mysterious, questioning “Cuh? 
Cuh?” And I lie on my cot in the open 


tent doorway and smile wistfully as I 
think of that prim, feathered family, set- 
ting out in the grayness upon its daily 
journey to the mountain tops. 

It is not fitting that any sound so fine, 
so deliciously woodsy, as that call, should 
serve the purpose of an alarm clock. Yet 
such seems to be the nature of things in 
the canyon. For immediately following 
that last “Cuh,” a dark form appears in 
the live-oak treetops outside. The dark 
form comes briskly and settles itself upon 
a bough with decision, as if it meant busi- 
ness. It does, too. Loud and sh: irp and 
nasal, in strong contrast :o the only other 
sound that has broken the morning still- 
ness, it utters a rasping, “Fie! Fie! Fie! 
Hie! Fie!” But harsh measures are neces- 
sary. Are not all che others of a laggard 
family still lazing in bed? 

The dark form is a Steller jay, aristo- 
crat of all the jays. He is larger than his 
cousins, his crest 1s higher, he 1s more fas- 
tidiously groomed. He looks to be black 
in this hazy half-light, but I know that 
those carefully plumed feathers of _ 
wings and tail gleam a deep, rich blue i 
the sunlight. He flutters about ssa 
bough to bough with inimitable grace 
yet not with the unconscious artlessness 
of other little wild wood folk, but with a 
cultivated polish of decorum. It would 
seem that he might have been ‘‘finished” 
at some fashionable boarding school. One 
can rest assured that the young fellow’s 
haughty carriage is vogue, that this airy, 
affected manner of alighting is quite the 
way that thing is being done now among 
the smart set. 


“Fie! Fie! Fie! Fie! Fie!” he calls 
agi 1in, impatiently. 
“Peep! Peep! Peep!” 


It is a plaintive little cry. It comes 
from down in the grass. I look about for 
the little chicken th: at has lost its mother, 
but what I see is another full-sized, 
pompous Steller ji ly. 

‘Peep! Peep!” he calls again in that 
incongruously tiny voice. 

“Cluck! Cluck! Cluck! Cluck!” 

For all the world like a scoldy old 
mother hen, someone answers. But it is 
just another jay. He too flies down into 


the grass. 

“Biel Fie! Fie! Fie! Fie!” sound the 
insistent summons. Results are too slow 
to please this trumpeter. 

“Me-ow! Me-ow!”” comes a_ snarl 
from another treetop now. But when I 
peer up among the branches, instead of 
the angry old Thomas lashing his tail, 
which [ have a right to expect, I see only 
a disgruntled jay, ruffling his feathers. 
Clearly this peevish fellow got out of the 
wrong side of the bed. Straightway he 
descries an object upon which to vent his 
early morning ill-nature. In a snug, high 
tree-crotch the speckled owl has just re- 
tired for the day. But his hope of a long 
contented sleep is speedily dispelled by a 
vicious peck from his misanthropic neigh- 
bor. He turns wide bewildered eyes upon 


the Canyon 


his tormentor and utters a sharp protest. 
The protest but incites a half dozen other 
blue-feathered savages to join in the per- 
secution, ‘There is a moment’s clamorous 
scrimmage, then the poor old owl is in- 
gloriously ousted and flies off with pitiful 
uncertainty in the confusing light of day. 
In just a little while he will return, only 
to be harassed and driven off again. If 
he were really the wise old owl he is sup- 
posed to be, I think he would go to bed 
among less warring tribes. 

Now from yonder tree comes an im- 
yerious call—like a rooster summoning 
vis hens to a feast, only with a touch of 
impish glee added to the joy of discovery, 
Pillaging thus early in the morning, this 
jay has unearthed a red-capped wood- 
pecker’s store of acorns. His mates rush 
to share the plunder. Oh gleeful, fiend- 
ishly gleeful, breakfast that ensues! 

Suddenly, not six feet from my cot, 
something rattles. Instinetively I jump, 
for it sounds just as a rattlesnake would 
sound if it really rattled-—as the rattle- 
snake of my imagination always sounded 
until I heard a real one, and learned that 
rattlesnakes actually do not rattle at all, 
but buzz. 

My fears are groundless, however, for 
this rattler is just another jay—with a 
uni¢ ue accomp ishment. 

‘hat’s a fine kind of a noise for a bird 
to be making!” I rebuke him. 

He rattles at me again—a queer sort of 
noise that he makes in his throat. | 
know he does, for I see him do it. 

“Fe-eé, Ke-eé, Ee-eé,"?’ now comes a 
squeak from a tree just above me. It is 
the noise an old windmill makes when it 
needs greasing. The responsibility for 
this discordant rasp rests upon the laziest 
jay in the whole jay family—the very last 
jay to get up. But then it is no wonder, 
for all through the night—and through 
other nights, too—I heard that ‘Ke-cé” 
like a far distant windmill turning round 
and round. 

For all their grand airs, these break- 
fasters are a clamorous ill-bred lot, im- 
pertinently chattering all at once in the 
jargon of a score of other wood folks, in 
clever, shameless mimicry. 

Presently they fly down the canyon, 
a_ rollicking band of  brigands, com- 
radely, affectionate even, to their own 
kind, but striking terror to a hundred 
other timid little hearts in passing. For 
tiny nests patiently woven to little bub- 
bling songs of gladness and hope, and 
fledglings of peace-loving birds, are the 
toll of these wanton tyrants who yet 
guard their own homes with heroic gal- 
lantry, and rear their own young with in- 
finite care and tenderness. 

Sweet peace reigns again about the 
tent. Now a flycatcher circles out from 
the lowest live-oak bough and captures a 
bright green bug. ‘The mother and father 
wren begin their arduous day’s work of 
feeding five clamorous young mouths. 
The chewink rustles about in the under- 
brush. The black-headed grosbeak carols 
a bubbling love song to his brooding mate. 
In the young bay éree a thrush is calling 


“Dorothy! Dorothy! Get up, Mary! 
Chee!” An orange sun climbs up from 
behind the mountain. The day has 
begun. Foster Jay. 
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a Sf Cuff 
ot, Good-bye 


uld shank and 
link buttons. 


The modern demand for comfort, style, convenience and economy has 
established the soft-cuff shirt as a staple. 
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i Mesa The Baer & Wilde inventiveness has produced the original, guaranteed testes 

¥ er ce . i “ 4 415 04 F 
for cay or pene button for soft cuffs Fine Cloisonné 
cst rim. Platinoid Geettar Uae 
ast finish. 60c a pair. striped lines. 
Polished center 
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der, white, blue. 
nd Platinoid finish. 
$1.60 per pair. 
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Pearl with Metal 
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eve gg 60c In a multitude of pleasing patterns, rhey grip securely, but are easily released, 
n, colors and finishes, sightly on every occa- remaining in button holes, whether fast- 2448 
m- sion, harmonious with various shirt pat- ened or unfastened. rene ee 
vn terns. Holds the soft cuff, gracefully, com- fine bended edge. 
— . . ver par, 
ed fortably, snugly. Kum-a-parts satisfy the present day de- sina 
h. Guaranteed service is built into every sire for efficiency and comfort even in 
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1.18646 button. little things. 

nd Fine Ocean Pearl 
he in concealed rim 

: of platinoid, a 
et new idea, $1.00 At Haberdashers and Jewelers 
al- ber pair. : . 1709 
ve priced from 50c to $5.00 the pair Soft eet tinted 

; F ; Gold Filled. 

Should your dealer be unable to supply you send us his name enclosing price of button epee Be 

~ A ° 2 rine \ red, 
= you desire, and we will have your order filled. $1.50 per pair. 
in 7 
sa 
er L17263 The name Kum-a-part is the registered trade mark of the Baer & Wilde Company, sole makera of the Kum-a-part A 
of Beautiful Cloi- Kuff Button. Inferior or imitative bultons are sometimes carelesaly called come aparta. Do not accept them. Be \ 
1s with: age, ame: sure the name Kum-a-part ts stamped upon the flange of the female half of each button thus: 
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Community 
Rallying Grounds 


Chautauqua week is coming—days filled 
with the delight of splendid music, fascinating 
entertainment, interesting and instructive lectures. 
For a week the world is brought to your door. The 
country’s best lecturers, musical companies, entertainers, 
come to teach, to improve, to brighten and lighten. 

Under the cool brown tents too, you will find more than 
instruction and entertainment. For a week you, your friends and 
your neighbors will laugh together, think, appreciate, cry, aspire, 
discuss and determine in common unity. This congenial neighborly 

association, unconsciously perhaps, welds together a community unit. 
For, be it known, the Chautauquais America’ Ss greé itest community bualder. 
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There’s a Chautauqua Near You 


No matter where you live in the West, there is an Kllison-White Chautauqua near you. 
Kvery city or town in the thirteen Western states and four Western Canadian provinces 
will either have an assembly or be within easy access of one. 
Five great circuits cover every main line of travel and touch 
many places off the beaten paths. An inquiry sent to any of 
our offices will bring you information about the dates and 
program of your Chautauqua. 





WESTER N Offices at 
NORTH Portland, Oregon Boise, Idaho 
AMERICA 


ELLISON-WHITE 
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Summer Schools 
of Patriotism 














President Wilson has said that the Chau- 
tauqua “‘is a patriotic institution that may be said 
to be an ¢ntegral part of the national defense.”’ The 
issue of this great struggle depends, to a large extent, on 
the way public opinion is stimulated and directed. A country 
of one mind is invincible. The Chautauqua is America’s greatest 
forum and offers a manner of reaching the masses and effecting a 
solidarity of opinion rivaled only by the press. 

Kllison-White Chautauquas are dedicated to national service. Upon 
every program this year will appear accredited-government lecturers 
speaking upon the vital war problems at home and abroad. 


From the Gulf to Hudson Bay 


From the cotton and cane fields of Louisiana to the wheat and flax fields of the far 
Canadian North stretches the brown-tented summer trail of the Ellison- White Chautauquas. 
During our winter months the big khaki tents will cross the 
equator and see service under the summer skies of the 
Australian Continent. In territory covered and communities 
served, the Ellison- White System is the /argest in the country 
and in the history of the movement. 









Offices at 
Calgary, Alberta Sydney, Australia 


CHAUTAUQUAS 


AUSTRALIA 







SYDNEV@ 
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K. | For Comfort 
e This Summer 

Whatever the job, the work, the play, with 
Keds on your feet it will go easier. 


Men wear Keds to the office and in the 
fields; women in Keds go about household 
duties with greater zest; children revel in their 
soft, silent “bare-foot” appeal. 

Keds have light, fine-grade canvas uppers 
and springy rubber soles that add a new joy 
to walking. 

‘Town-dwellers and country folk alike favor 
Keds. ‘There are styles to suit all fancies and 
prices to fit every purse. 

Put yourself and your family in Keds this 
summer. You'll be delighted with these 
stylish, pleasure-giving shoes. Any one of 
50,000 dealers can supply you with Keds. Ask 
for them by name. Look for the word “Keds” 
stamped on the sole. 


National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less. 


Mechanical Goods Division 
New York 








United States Rubber Company 








Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
We want to congratulate you upon the 
effect your labor articles have Pad on 
speeding up production in the Pacific 
Coast shipyards. Certainly if anything 
could open the eyes of our people your 
articles surely did it. A. J. ALLEN. 











Oakland, Cal. 
You can cancel my subscription now. 
Any magazine that lyingly denounces the 
labor unions as you do will get no more 
money from me. Mrs. W. C. Situ. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

I have’ just read your article, “The 
Striker and Low Justice,” in Sunset, and 
I will not suppress the impulse to give 
you my most hearty commendation. It 
is altogether fine—more than fine—it is 
bully. ALFRED Hoban. 


Chicago, III. 
It is a distinct pleasure to feel that there 
is at least one magazine in the United 
States whose editor has courage enough 
to print the convictions that most 
magazine editors privately acknowledge. 
Witziam HH. Barr. 


Washington, D. C. 
The only cure for unreasonable be- 
havior of both employer and worker is 
“Pitiless Publicity.” There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the publicity 
you have given the shipyard conditions 
has been a very important factor that 
must lead to improvement in conditions, 
and also in public interest in such con- 

ditions we wees 
Raymonp B. Price. 


New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Woehlke’s collection of facts on 
labor and his quiet story should appeal 
to the common sense of the American 
people. Lorenzo Daniets. 


Like all its attacks on organized wage- 
earners, the Sunset Magazine’s assault 
on union boilermakers will not stand the 
test of analysis. Its limited circulation 
being confined almost wholly to_labor- 
haters, the Sunset does not take the pre- 
cautions to be clever in its tirades against 
trade Unionists. —Los Angeles Citizen. 


Batesville, Ark. 
Though a union man, having carried a 
“card” since 1892, I heartily endorse the 
articles on unionism that have appeared, 
and are appearing, in Sunset. Unionism 
is a good thing and I am strong for it, up 
to the point where it becomes a menace to 
labor instead of a benefit. 
H. D. Routzone. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

I have carefully read your article en- 
titled “The Union’s Mailed Fist,” and 
commend the general tone of your article, 
which cannot help but have an effect not 
only upon the employer, but upon the 
employee. Joun A. Britton. 
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™ UR Government has requested that we put at the disposal of the War 
Department our entire output of the “makings’—‘‘BULL” DURHAM 


and 
rive tobacco. 
It 


it is And we have complied—fully, gladly. For whatever the Government wants, 
. whatever it needs, it must have from us and from you fully and with a generous 
heart. 


ne We have been sending immense quantities of “Bull” to our men at the front, 
ov and at the same time trying to supply consumers at home. But now we are asked 
ost to give all our output: —- 36,000,000 sacks, 2,000,000 Ibs., 100 carloads of “BULL” 


Ige. DURHAM every month. 


This call means more than just huge figures to me and I know it will mean 
. more than figures to the hundreds of thousands of men everywhere in the country 

es who “roll their own” and who look upon that little muslin sack of good old “Bull” 
be as a personal, everyday necessity. 


“it y ” 
ae It means that the Government has found that our fighting men need the ‘makings. 


“ot But, if “Bull” is a necessity to you, here, in the peaceful pursuit of your daily 
on- life, how much greater its necessity to those splendid Americans who have gone 


to fight for you—to win this war for you. 


I know that you will think of them as I do-—only of them. I know there will 
° not be a single complaint. I know that you will give up your share of “Bull’, how- 
bes ever long you have enjoyed it, however close it is to you, as you will give up any- 
can thing you have if it is made clear to you that our forces over there need it. 


That the Government has requested the whole output of “Bull”, the night 


ge- and day output of all of our factories, must make this absolute need clear to you. 


ult 
os And I know that you will not forget the little muslin sack—gone for the present 


ion on its mission of hope and inspiration to our boys in the trenches. 
Or 


re- “Bull” will come back, with ribbons of honor. Have no fear. 
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Right is Might 


The Christian Science 
Monitor—the one great in- 
ternational daily newspaper, 
stands squarely on the plat- 
form that “right is might.” 


Fearless in the presentation 
of facts as they are, progres- 
sive in all that it advocates, 
universal in its appeal, and 
absolutely truthful, the Moni- 
tor is recognized as an au- 
thority on affairs to which it 
gives its attention. 

It is an important channel 
through which to obtain re- 
liable information of the ac- 
tivities that are today shaping 
the social, business and 
political life of tomorrow. 


The Monitor aids the in- 
dividual to lift thought from 
the limits of personal consid- 
erations to the greater re- 
sponsibilities to country and 
fellow men. 

The Christian Science Monitor, at 
3cacopy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. 8S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 














CastillejaSchool forGirls 


Accredited by Colleges E and West. Gramr and 
Primary Dopartments. Send for illustrated catalogue 








Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. B 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Talcum Powder 


There is nothing so smooth, 


so velvety soft, so cooling, 
so absolutely pure and so delight- 
fully refreshing. Its “true rose 
odor” is a constant pleasure. 


Trial Offer. Send 20 cents for an attractive 
Week-End Package containing four Jap Rose 
miniatures, consisting of one each of Talcum 
Powder, Soap, ColdCream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES 8. KIRK & COMPANY 
683 E. Austin Avenue, Chicago 
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Spanish Doubloons 


(Continued from page 43) 


old-fashioned earrings, two rope-like chains 
of gold adorned with jewels at intervals, 
and several jeweled lockets. ‘There was a 
solid gold snuffbox, engraved with a coat 
of arms and ornamented with seventeen 
fine emeralds. There were, besides the 
three diamonds, eighty-two unset stones, 
among them, wrapped by itself in cotton, 
a ruby of extraore inary size and luster. 
And there was a sort of coronet or tiara, 
sown all over with clear white brilliants. 

There is the inventory, not entirely 
complete, of the treasure which we found 
hidden under the false bottom of the 
a treasure whose existence none of 
those who had striven and. slain and 
perished for the sake of the Spanish 
doub ey can have suspected. The 
secret of it died with the first guardian 
of the a ‘st, the merchant of Lima who 
went overboard from the Bonny Lass on 
that stormy night ninety years ago. Now 
sea and sun and sand had done their work 
and warped the wood of the chest enough 
to make us masters of its mystery. And 
we sat in the sand-heaped cockpit of the 
wrecked sloop, playing like children with 
our sparkling toys. 


chest, 


URS? Yes, for whether or not there 

were an infection of piracy in the very 
air of the island, so that co seize with the 
high hand, to hold with the iron grasp, 
seemed the law of life, we decided with- 
outa qualm against the surrender of our 
treasure-trove to its technical owners, 
Technical only; for one felt that, in 
essence, all talk of ownership by this man 
or that had long ago become idle. Fate 
had held the treasure in fee to give or to 
withhold. Senor Gonzales had had _ his 
chance at the chest, and he had missed 
the secret of the hidden hoard, had left 
it to lie forgotten under the sand uatil 
in some tropic storm it should be engulfed 
by the waters of the cove. More than 
this, had he not most specifically made 
over to me the Island Queen and all that 
it contained? This was a title clear 


THE 


cnough to satisfy the most exacting form- 
alist. And we were not formalists, nor in- 
clined in any quibbling spirit to question 


the decrees of Fortune. As treasure- 
hunters, we had been her devotees too 
long. 

O after all it was not my scornful 


skepticism but the high faith of Miss 
Higglesby-Browne which was justified by 
the event, and the Harding-Browne Expe- 
dition left the island well repaid for its 
toils and perils. Plus the two bags of 
doubloons, which were added to the spoils, 
the treasure brought us a sum so goodly 
that I dare not name it, for fear of the 
apparition of Senor Gonzales and_ the 
Santa Marinan navy looming up to de- 
mand restitution. Like true comrades, 
we divided share and share alike, and be 
sure that no one grudged Cookie the 
yercentage Which each was taxed for his 
yenetit. 

Certain of the rarest jewels were not 
sold, but found their way to me as gifts 
of the expedition severally and collect- 


ively. The brightest of the diamonds 
now shines in’ my engagement ring. 
Cuthbert, by the way, showed up so 
splendidly when I explained to him 
about the engagement—that the re- 
sponsibility § was entirely mine, — not 
Dugald’s—that I earnestly wished | 


were twins so that one of me could have 
married the beautiful youth—which in- 
deed I had wished a little all the time. 

And now I come to the purpose of this 
story—-for though well concealed it has 
had one from the beginning. It is to let 
Helen, whoever and wherever she may 
be, if still of this world, know of the fate 
of Peter, and to tell her that when she 
asks for them she is to have my most 
cherished relics of the Island, Peter's 
journal and the silver shoe-buckle which 
he found in the sand of the treasure-cave 
and was taking home to her. 

Only she must let me keep Crusoe, 
please 
END 


The Wooden Span 


(Continued from page 38) 


“Now you will notice that all of the 
existing shipwrights were employed and 
in the union. They had no apprentice 
system and there being a scarcity of that 
kind of work before the war, there was no 
way for any more shipwrights to be had. 
No member could sign your application 
card, and if you were lucky enough to 
have it signed, the examining board with 
their trick questions would trip you up. 
Anyway and as a result they had you 
coming and going. 

“Still, with work increasing all the time 
those miserable ‘house jacks’ kept getting 
into the shipyards, till they almost out- 
numbered the shipwrights. It was finally 
decided that no more mechanics could go 
out and seek work from the yards, The 


employer must come to the union head- 
quarters and get his men from there. No 
foreman could employ any one in the 
capacity of shipwright unless he came 
through the shop, and to come through 
there you would have to have a regular 
shipwright’s union card, and no house 
carpenter could get a job from that shop 
unless he had a permit from the business 
agent to work as a shipwright, and that 
could not be had unless the business 
agent knew that all shipwrights were at 
work. If any foreman employed any 
outside man he was fined. 

“If you will stop and think for a minute 
you will see how completely this |: Ww of the 
union shut out any other mechanic who 
might wish to go to work in the shipyards 
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The 2£ Kodak Junior 


The pictures are of the pleasing panel shape, giving the high, narrow proportions 
that are so well suited to portraits—and when the camera is held horizontally, for land- 
scapes and the like, it gives a long, narrow picture that is almost panoramic in effect. 

And this long, narrow picture makes possible a thin, slim camera that fits the pocket 

a detail that is often important, and always convenient. 

The 2° Jr. loads for 10 exposures, is fully equipped for hand or tripod work, For 
snap-shots the shutter has speeds of 1-25, 1-50 and 1-100 of a second and it has, of course, 
the usual ‘‘time exposure”’ releases. Well made and well finished in every detail— auto- 
graphic, of course. <All folding Kodaks now provide for autographically dating and 
titling each negative at the time of exposure. 

The lenses are the best of their respective types, are adapted to this particular camera 
and each one is individually tested. 

THE PRICE 


S15 50 
17 50 
% 50 


No. 2¢ Autographic Kodak, Jr. with meniscus achromatic lens 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear lens 
Do., with Kodak Anastigmat 7.7.7 lens 


At Your Dealer's 
EKASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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“Why, it will almost go 
in my knitting bag!’ 


Just think of it—a complete, full sized electric sewing 
machine so compact, so light that you can carry it in one 
hand upstairs, or down, to your neighbor’s to sew with her, 
or to the war-relief work rooms. When your work is 
finished, you put the machine out of the way on a closet 
shelf. When you travel, you take it along in your trunk. 


The electric motor does the hard work—relieves you of 
the tire of pedaling—and runs for three hours on one cent’s 
worth of electricity. 


Western Elecfric 


Portable Sewing Machine 


You'll so enjoy sewing with this machine, and you'll find 
that you get so much more sewing done, that you'll econo- 
mize as thousands of other women are doing in these war- 
times, by making your own and your children’s clothes. 


And the wonder of it is—this new kind of a machine 
costs only $39.50 ($37.50 East of the Rockies)—less than most 
of the well-known makes of the old-fashioned foot power 
machines. If you have electricity in your home there can 
be no doubt that the Western Electric Portable is the one 
for you to buy. 











If your lighting company or electrical 7 
dealer cannot show you this machine, send 
coupon to the nearest house for Booklet F Euectaic 


Ino. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me 
rd Booklet No. 6-AJ 


No. 6-AJ, “The New Way to Sew.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





INCORPORATED describing your portable 
New York Chicago 7 electric sewing machine. 
San Francisco Seattle Portland 
zi Oaklan Los Angeles o 
Houses in all Leading Cities y, i Name 
Address 











at that particular trade. There was one 
labor leader who saw these things and he 
ut up a real good fight against them. 
>. H. McCarthy, of the Building Trades’ 
Council, knew that those principles were 
not and never could be good union 
principles. So he made up his mind that 
those things must stop. He proceeded 
to get busy with the big man in the East, 
with the result that the shipwrights had 
to come to terms. Just one instance will 
be sufficient to explain why an agree- 
ment was so necessary. 

“TI was working in a shipyard. Un- 
fortunately I did not have a shipwright’s 
card, although my card was issued by the 
Maritime Bay ieteice Council, but it 
was from a_ shipjoiners’ local. Some 
other mechanics working with me were 
regular carpenters from the Building 
Trades Unions. There were four ship- 
wrights on the job, that is, there were 
four shipwright’s cards, but only one real 
bona fide shipwright. The other three 
were would-be’s. They decided they 
would not work with us, as we did not 
have our permits, so they sent one of 
their number over to us, all Americans, 
mind you, to inform us that we would 
have to lay off work, as we had no permits 
to work as shipwrights. Unfortunately 
the one they chose to do the dirty work 
happened to be a German with his first 
papers only. I may add that we all 
stayed right there and worked and they 
didn’t walk off the job. Reason prevailed. 
However, they still have a strangle-hold 
and it is a very hard thing for a house 
carpenter to get a job in a shipyard, for 
he cannot get in until all shipwrights are 
employed. 


**T KNOW of one case where four men 
waited for a whole day before they could 
get permits to go to work. They had 
jobs and it cost them one day’s pay to sit 
in the headquarters keeping chairs warm 
waiting for some one to show up who 
could issue permits to them. I know of 
another case where four men had to 
wait till between eight and nine o’clock 
at night before they could find a business 
agent to give them permits to go to work 
on their regular work. I have worked on 
my present job several months and a 
fellow-worker and myself had to wait till 
next morning before we could get our 
monthly permit to work. Mind you, the 
business agent was on the job that day 
and it would not have taken him a half 
hour to go to the men that had no per- 
mits and issue same to them. However, 
he did nothing of the kind. It cost me 
two and a half hours pay to get that per- 
mit. It cost the government two and a 
half hours’ labor and time through one 
man being off the job. Not that one case 
has any importance, but taken as a whole 
the men lose a great deal of time and 
money and the government loses all that 
time and work that ought to be done. 

“T think that the conditions that I have 
tried to explain are not and can never be 
good union principles, and that it is very 
poor policy on the unions’ part to prac- 
tice the same principles that they so 
vehemently preach against. Still you will 
have to remember that those are the 
principles that are set before the laborers 
every day of their lives. The laborer 
sees nothing but corporations and trusts 
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The transportation problem has as- 
sumed the proportions of a national 
issue. And as transportation attracts 
widespread attention, good roads are 
revealed more clearly in their true 
relation to the public. 

Good roads mean good things for all, 
for the breaking of blockades which tie 
up merchandise must be effected by 
means of the cross-country highway. 
The motor truck is to bring the relief 
so urgently needed. 

And here is where motor trucks—GMC 
Trucks—must play their part. Motor 
trucks must bear a double responsi- 
bility; hauling merchandise over €xist- 
ing highways, and hauling materials 
for extending the hard road mileage of 
the country. 

In lieu of gondola cars for highway and 
street-building materials, GMC Trucks 
are hauling crushed stone, gravel, sand, 
concrete, asphalt, and other road-mak- 
ing materials. 


>—— 


of work. 


Good Roads Mean Good Things For All— 


In lieu of freight cars for merchandise, 
GMC Trucks are threading the country 
roads, carrying the things every family 
needs with a dispatch and fitness born 
of the exigencies of the times. 

So it is fortunate that GMC engineers 
anticipated the extension of haulage 
to a wider radius. 

GMC oversize and overstrength are the 
factors which guarantee that both the 
power and the strength of GMC Trucks 
will meet the severest demands of hard 
usage. Every GMC Truck is road tested. 


Let your next truck be a GMC 
GENERAL Motors TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
FACTORY, PONTIAC, MICH. 


San Francisco Branch, Los Angeles Branch, 
General Motors Truck Co., General Motors Truck Co. ~ 
76 Eighth St. 1063 So. Figueroa St. 


Seattle Branch, Spokane Branch, 
Eldridge-Buick Co., Eldridge-Buick Co., 
802 E. Pike St. 1308 First St. 
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GMC trucks 
are built in all 
practical sizes, 
34-ton to 5-ton 
capacity - 
sizes in all. 
Eachsizebetter 
suited than any 
of the rest fora 
particular class 
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Exquisite Individuality ; 
More than mere enhancement to an already YO“ 
lovely complexion—more than mere beauty to \ 
the otherwise unattractive j 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


imparts an exquisite 
individuality as 
unigue, love lyand in- 
pce endan ary of 
ne Jacqueminot bud. 


White, Cream, Flesh, 
Pink—50e Everywhere 








‘Short-Story Writing| 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught ‘by Dr. | 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- | 
itor of Lippincott's. 


One student writes: —“‘Before | | 
L 


pony a4 lessons, received | 
REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


over $1,000 for manuscript | 

sold to Women’ 's Home Compan- | 
Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East, Consult our nearest office before 


ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 
Also coursesinPhotoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
le sanding colleges. 150-Page Cat- 
alog Free. Please Address 
shipping. Carscarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men, 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bidg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bullding, Seattle 
BKostoa 
EAUTY specialists recommend 
DEL-A-TONE for quick, safe 
and sure removal of hair from 
arms, neck orface. At druggists; 
or muiled to your address for $1.00, 
> SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL Co. 


339 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill, 
Dept. GF 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit, 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 

For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
60c. and $1.00 at druggists. 


Or. Esenwein 


| The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 251 Springfield, Mass. 
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ishes as it cleans, producing a hard, 


dry, brilliant LUSTRE that LASTS. 








Channell Chemical Co., Chicago-Toronto-Londea 
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industries. He sees them break the laws 
of the land with impunity and corrupt 
officials beat down labor to the lowest 
wage and use every effort that can be 
brought to bear to keep him from pro- 
tecting himself, and do you wonder that 
the laborer uses these same methods him- 
self? You see him not only using the 
| methods he has learned against his em- 
| ployers, but you see him using them 
against his brother laborers. 
| “Does the employer take the right 
| road to protect himself? Oh, no, not big 
business, they will not be dictated to. 
They will command and lo! their com- 
mands must be obeyed. They say to the 
laborer: ‘You stop organizing your unions 
and unionizing all the trades or we will 
stop employing you. You must not think 
to have any say in regard to the conditions 
of your employment. Y ou must and will 
take what we see fit to give you and we 
will be the judge of your mental and 
a condition.” The result is that 
labor has thrown down the gauntlet and 
has come up to the wire ready for the 
fight, with the knowledge that might is 
one of the greatest factors in any kind of 
conflict; 
right is on their side. 
of the labor market 
reason shine 
problems, let the big fellows see that we 
are human beings and not a commodity 
to be bought and sold or thrown aside 
when they have no further use for us. 
We are willing to talk reason and meet 
them more than half way in any attempt 
on the employers’ part to better our con- 
ditions. There is some good common 
sense in every man and all it needs to 
bring these things to the surface is just 
a little human understanding of the prob- 
lems of both parties.” 

In his last paragraph the writer of this 
communication hits the nail right on the 
head. Human understanding practically 
applied, in the long run is a_ more 
potent cure for social ills than strikes, 
strike-breakers, machine guns, injunc- 
tions, pickets, dynamite, lockouts, boy- 
cotts and all the other blood-letting de- 
vices of the industrial chamber of horrors. 
Far-sighted employers have long since 
realized this obvious truth. Among the 
workers recognition of the necessity t¢é 
look at a problem from both sides is 
making headway more slowly, largely be- 
cause the worker still believes that the 
individual employer rather than the 
present industrial system is deliberately 
and wilfully withholding from the laborer 
his just due. Once this belief is shattered, 
once the workers are convinced that the 


They have control 
and now let a little 








employer sincerely means to do the right 
thing, human understanding can begin to 
bridge the gulf. 


also that the preponderance of 


forth on this blackest of 


AST October the Emergency Fleet 

Corporation ordered the Pacihe Coast 
shipy ards engaged in government work 
to give their employees an increase of 
thirty-one per cent, the increase to be 
retroactive for a period of several bal 
Of course the yards working on private 
contracts had to follow suit. One of these 
yards engaged in private business was 
losing money on every wooden steamer it 
was building, a condition which, as- 
tounding as it may seem, prevails to this 
day in quite a number of the wooden 
yards. The man who was running this 
yard decided to take his men into his 
confidence, so he called them together, 
told them how and why he was losing 
money and asked them whether under 
the circumstances they thought they 
should receive the back pay granted them 
by the Wage Board. 

The men considered the question. 
Scores of them had forty to fifty dollars 
coming. It was a windf: all which most of 
them had already spent in anticipation. 
They had the right to insist upon pay- 
ment, but they were able and willing to 
see the employers’ side. So they voted to 
relieve the owners of the obligation to 
pay. The owner, in turn, is figuring on 
dividing his future profits with the men. 
Things are fairly humming in that yard. 

They are humming in lots of wooden 
yards, especially along the Columbia 
river. Real leaders, men with human 
understanding, have taken hold of the 
situation. ‘They have not coddled the 
workers. They are not keeping the drones 
and shirkers, afraid to fire them. They 
keep the material moving through the 
yards at an even, steady pace: they see 
to it that no one need stand around 
because tools, timber or supplies are 
delayed. But these builders do not drive: 
they lead. They have aroused the spirit 
of competition between crews working on 
individual ships, on groups of ships, 
between yards in different districts. 
They have succeeded in making the men 
feel proud of their work, personally and 


individually ———" for the mainte- 
nance of the schedule. And they have 
succeeded in making their men Bor 


the vital part their labor plays in’ the 
war. 

This human understanding between 
employers and men, coupled with team 
work and a full realization of what speed 
means to the nation, is beginning to in- 
ject new life into the wooden-ship_pro- 
gram of the Pacific Northwest. Many 
valuable months were needed to instil 
this new spirit, but now it is working, 
expressing itself not only in terms of ton- 
nage but in the fact that Portland and 
Oregon were the first to reach and exceed 
their allotments of the Liberty Bonds. 


Dan of the Beach 


(Continued from page 20) 


“You'll hardly believe it,” * he went on 
leaning forward in his chair and clasping 
and unclasping his strong young hands, 

“but I haven’t seen my father since I was 
four. From then until now I’ve lived an 
ordinary, comfortable sort of life on his 
without hardly thinking about 


money 
It’s extraordinary what you can 


him. 


I accepted it all as 


” 


get used to in time. 
my due, if you please. 


“Well, wasn’t it your due?” suggested 
Mr.Collard. 
“My due?” flashed Everett. “I’ve 


done nothing except live and enjoy my- 
self, when he may have needed me for 
years. He may have been poor, ill, dying 
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, the little folks 
with 


SOAP 


Lathers Instantly 

Teach your child head cleanliness. It will become 
the best of habits. A shampoo with Jap Rose Soap 
removes excess hair oil. Contains noth- , 
ing that can injure the finest hair, makes 
the shampoo a pleasure by removing much 
of the labor. Unexcelled for bath and 
general toilet use. Sold by all leading 
srocers and druggists. 





TRIAL OFFER. Send 20c for an attractive Week End Package 
containing 4 Jap Rose Miniatures, consisting of one each of Jap 
Rose Soap, Talcum Powder, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, 712 E. Austin Avenue, Chicago 
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-right after breakfast 


—after the cool grape- 
fruit—and the plate of 
steaming waffles—and 
a cup of good coffee— 
and acigarette’s aroma 
tastes the sweetest— 


Try Omar Aroma 


OmarQOmar 
spells A roma 


The very name is redolent with aroma 


For Omar is the aromatic blend of 13 
kinds of rich Turkish and 6 of ripe do- 
mestic tobaccos—which make the perfect 
Turkish blend, 


These aromatic tobaccos, mixed in a 
sterilizing cylinder of burnished copper 
through which white clouds of super- 
heated steam are forced, blend into one 
perfect Omar aroma; then. rightly grad- 
uated cooling seals in the perfect aroma. 


And there Omar aroma is sure to stay 
until—some time when a cigarette is 
sure to taste the sweetest—you try 
Omar—perhaps right after breakfast or 
some other time when keen good taste 
insists that only Omar’s aroma can make 
a cigarette taste sweetest. 


Aroma makes a cigarette 
They've told you that for years 


) Guaranteed by 


A 
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when there is no shortage of 


te S Toasted Corn Flakes 





as delicious and nourishing as 


<. 
Cy . 
ba Washington CRISPS 
ba “THE mean ‘onan an FLAKES” 
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ATURE-CURED white corn— 


a, whole grains of it—flaked and toasted 
te to acrispy nicety. A ready-cooked Break- 
y 4 fast that every member of the Family 
a, will thoroughly enjoy. 
Y aa Write to the United Cereal Mills, Ltd., 


an Quincy, IIl., for your copy of the $500 Prize 
‘way Recipes and full particulars about the 1918 
~ s Contest just starting. Do it TODAY! 
® 
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cam TS FARM POWDERS 


STUMPING — AGRICULTURAL 





The Giant trademark is worth looking for, 
because it spells better blasting and more of 
it—done at lower cost. “‘Giant is powerful, 
nice to handle,’’ writes Clarence Warner, 
Dayton, Ore., ‘‘and takes less powder to do 
the same work than other brands. I think 
Giant is just O. K.”’ 

Giant Farm Powders—Eureka Stumping and 
Giant Stumping—are made especially for 
western farm use. Every ounce of energy - 
has exactly the right cracking, splitting and 
heaving action. More than half a century 
of such efficiency has made them so popular 
that other explosives are in error called 
“‘viant powders.’’ 


This indicates the superiority of the original. 
There is only one brand of Giant Powders. 
The Giant trademark is your sure protec- 
tion against imitations. 


The coupon (or a postal mentioning this 
paper) will bring you the big free book 
ee ~ e > 

Better Farming. It tells you how to do 
many kinds of farm work cheaper and better. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 


“*Everything for Blasting”’ 


Home Office: San Francisco 


Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Spokane 






THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con.., First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
Send me the 52-page illustrated book “Better Farming.” 1 am especially in- 
terested in (please check) 


0 Stump Blasting 0 Tree Bed Blasting 

(1) Boulder Blasting O Subsoil Blasting 

0) Ditch Blasting © Road Making (232 
ee ee ee eee ele 
Address _ ee 





—anything and there was I—pah! you 
don’t know how sick of my self am. 

“But supposing he wasn’t poor or ill 
or dying or anything—Dan_ Everett 
wasn’t any of these things when I saw 
him last.” 

“T’m glad,” said his son, ‘“‘but it doesn’t 
make any difference. My place was be- 
side my father and that’s where I’m 
going to be.” 

“And what are you going to do when 
you get there?” 

“Do?” Everett’s seamless brow con- 
tracted into a frown. ‘‘Work.” 

“But what if there isn’t any? Dan 
Everett doesn’t work for a living.” 

“Oh, Il find something— planting, 
anything—you don’t seem to realize, Mr. 
Collard, he’s my father.” 

“Perhaps I don’t,” sighed the old man. 
“Perhaps I don’t. But I don’t see what 
you could do on Tai Levu all the same. 
An engineer 


HE mechanism inside Mr. Collard’s 

head stopped with a jolt. There was a 
hopeless jarring of wheels. Then to his 
intense relief it resumed its functions. 

“An engineer told me that there is noth- 
ing to be done in Tai Levu,” he ended 
with an effort. 

“That’s funny,” said Everett, “engi- 
neering’s what I fancy. But you can’t 
tell me that a young man with a sensible 

-with the best wife in the world—can’t 
be of use to his father. I—” 

“Wife! !’ echoed Mr. Collard. ‘You 

can’t take a white woman to live on Tai 
Levu. They die; they just fade out. 
Climate, you know.” 

Everett tilted back his chair and whis- 
tled the same barofrevue music. Suddenly 
he let the chair legs fall with a thud. 

“Then Ill drag him out of the beastly 
Islands,” he declared. ‘If the climate’s 
not good enough for my wife, it’s not 
good enough for my father. Look here, 
I don’t mind telling you that’s what | 
had at the back of my mind. It’s wonder- 
ful what a woman can do. She'll per- 
suade him, and if she doesn’t I’ll carry 
him out with these two hands.” 

Mr. Collard contemplated the members 
indicated. They looked capable of all 
their owner cl: iimed for them. 

“That’s what it is,’ ” Everett rambled on 
enthusiastically. “‘He’s rusticated in 
those cursed Islands. Men do get like 
that I believe. He’ll have to be got out 
of them.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Collard. 

As he was going towards the door, 
Everett noticed the tanoa. 

“What’s this?” he demanded with the 
bluntness of youth. 

“Kava,” said Mr. Collard. 

“May I try some?” 

“I think not,” said Mr. Collard, “You 
wouldn’t like it—at first,’”’ he added after 
the door had shut. 

Later that evening he came upon his 
sonand the girl with color in her cheeks 
kissing behind the wheel-house. They 
were quite sure he had not seen them be- 
cause they had sprung apart and looked 
over the ship’s rail so cleverly. 

Mr. Coliard returned to the suite de 
luxe, closed the door, and smiled. 

So, either he was to be the death of a 
charming girl with color in her cheeks 
and the stumbling-block of his son’s 
career, or be dragged—or was it carried? 
—out of “those cursed Islands.” 
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Wise Campers and Picnickers 


Take Along 
Carnation Milk 
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It Is Safe and Most Convenient 


Carnation Milk is the favorite for outings Carnation Milk is safe because it is only 
and for camping because of its safety and pure cows’ milk evaporated to the con- 
convenience. sistency of cream—then sterilized. 











The same precaution should be taken with 
milk and the food supply when eating in 
the Great-Out-of-Doors—as is taken in 
your own home. Make certain that on your next trip you 


With Carnation along there is no worry take along Carnation—the milk that is 
about the milk supply. Use it in coffee, used in thousands of homes on the 
for cooking and drinking. Pacific Coast. 


Free Recipe Book 


Send for our free recipe book which gives 
100 tested and economical recipes. We 
will gladly send one to your friend, too. 
Carnation Milk Products Company, 
662 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Carnation Milk will keep until opened. 
Dilute it half and half with pure water. 











Remember Carnation— Your Grocer Has It 
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Sc anocsan | 
FORD CARS | 


Ride Days at 
Our ense 


OR ten days we want to transform your 
Ford into a $2,000 car. We will do this 
by putting on a set of Hassler Shock 
Absorbers. 
If you are willing, we will take them back 
without — when the ten days have 
elapsed. But you won't bring them back. 





PATENTEO 


Shock Absorber cars 


Don't take another fellow’s word for {t. 
Feel for yourself the ease and comfort, the 
smoothness found in a Hasslerized Ford. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers pay for them- 


selves over and over again, Reduced tire 
bills, more miles per gallon of gasoline, ones 
third up-keep cost saved-allswelL, 
the total of Hassler dividends. 
300,000 Ford Owners recog- 
nize their economic neces- 
sity. Write today for Free 
Trial Blank, illustrated cir- 
cular and opinions of users, 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
882 Naomi St., lodianapolis, ind, 
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TO TOUR RIG 
TRAVEL WG -, 


Write today for Complimentary copy 
of the TOURING CATALOG, 
by Casey Asco. Illustrating 
all sizes complete camps 
weidhing packed, only 
15 Ibs. per passenger, 
A thousand new in- 
atructive surprises 
or tourists by this 
authority on touring. 


KANSAS CITY AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY CO. 
1534 GRAND AV. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Mr. Collard had come to love his son, 
yet he still smiled. He thanked Provi- 
dence and kava for the strength to do 
what he had done. 

At Suva the party broke up. The 
Talbots went to Pago Pago, and Everett 
left the ship and took the inter-island 
steamer—she of the soo tons and 10 
trembling knots —for ‘Tat Levu. 

Mr. Collard occupied — his 
room at the hotel net waited, 

In rather less than a fortnight Everett 
returned, and appeared at the hotel with 
a black band round his left arm. 

“My father is dead,” he told Mr. Col- 
lard. 

“Dead!” repeated the old man. 

“Yes, it appears I:verett paused, 
and his lips tightened. It was evident 
that something had “appeared” not al- 
together satisfactory. “It appears he 
led the life of a recluse. They found his 
fishing canoe turned bottom upwards 
half a mile out to sea.”” Suddenly he 
looked up. Tis steady grey eyes met Mr. 
Collard’s dim ones. “Do you know,” he 


cheerless 


said, “I feel beastly about it—although | 
never knew him.” 
, . 
“I don’t see why you should,” said Mr. 
Collard. : 
“Perhaps, you don’t understand,” 
muttered Everett, ‘but—never to have 
seen him 
“You'll get over it,” said Mr. Collard. 
«Dp ” 4 
Perhaps,” mused Everett, and sat 
° e “ce ” bd 
silent for a space. “I say,” he said 
suddenly, “how do I get from here to 
Pago Pago?” 


WEEK later Dan of the Beach passed 
through his compound gate, up the 
verandah steps and dropped into his favor- 
tie wicker chair. Before him stretched the 
palms, the curve of coral sand, and the 
Ba Pacific. A> minah_ bird fluttered 
down from a screw pine and_ strutted 
about the compound. ‘The boom of the 
surf on the barrier reef chanted a bene- 
diction. 
“Whew,” 
and smiled. 
The Islands take hold of a man. 


sighed Dan of the Beach, 


W ing-Bones of Victory 


(Continued from page 32) 


Sligh wired a dozen mills to cut all their 
spruce for the government, He set the 
price at $105 a thousand feet based on 
tentative specifications that had been dis- 
cussed prior to Allen’s departure. As they 
stood the specifications meant nothing. 
The mills would have been able to sell all 
manner of worthless stock at about three 
times normal values. 

Allen protested, pointed out the difh- 
culties, and urged that no contracts on 
the original specifications be allowed. 
In addition he ruled that not less than so 
per cent of the log should be clear of flaws. 
Sligh responded by ordering all spruce- 
cutting mills to cut for the government. 
Then the trouble started. 


ANY mills had contracts with brokers 

representing the Allies. The brokers 
had contracts with their respective govern- 
ments. ‘There was only one thing to do 
and that Sligh did. He had all spruce 
supplies at the mills commandeered. 

Veeks were spent in unwinding the 
tangle. It was finally straightened out 
by allowing the brokers to “reinstate” 
their contracts on a 60-40 basis, 60 per 
cent for the Allies, the remainder for 
America. Europe had to have spruce and 
got it. During August there was shipped 
to American factories only a few hundred 
thousand feet of stock. Uncle Sam’s 
training planes—several thousand of 
them— were being made of fir. 

In September the output was about 
2,000,000 feet. At the month’s end 
Allen’s resignation was forced by Shih, 
and Russell Hawkins, a prominent 
Oregon timberman, was installed in_ his 
stead. Hawkins followed the policy laid 
down by Allen until November, when the 
Aircraft Board adopted Allen’s old recom- 
mendation by turning over the problem 
to the military arm of the government. 
It was given into the hands of the Signal 
Corps of the Army. In charge of it was 
placed Colonel Brice ?. Disque, Spanish 


American war veteran who had resigned 
as warden of the Michigan State Prison 
to enlist for service against the Central 
Powers. 

Of spruce, Disque knew little. But he 
possessed a genius for organization and 
knew how to handle men, By the middle 
of November he had plunged into work 
and did so faced by B ee insurmount- 
able difficulties, made harder by red tape 
and a system that compelled him to mW 
mit to rigid control from Washington, 
three thousand miles away. 

Summer had passed. Winter had set 
in. The loggers had not opened up 
operations because they did not know 
where they stood. Labor was sullen and 
still on strike in spots. ‘The highest out- 
put for any month had been 3,000,000 
feet in October and that was due to the 
ssawing of logs stored during the strike in 
Willipa harbor. 

Happily, however, preliminary surveys 
had been made, and a definite course of 
procedure outlined, which was effectively 
Ollowed and suhsequently improved upon. 

From that time on there was a ie 
change for the better. Disque shattered 
red tape. Other influences convinced 
Washington finally that he needed widest 
authority. A commission was sent to 
Oregon in January and granted Disque 
more power. At the time Richard Howe, 
a member of the Aircraft Production 
Board, said: “It is not entirely a matter 
of red tape, this delay in the spruce pro- 
gramme. Red-tape hindrance has been 
exaggerated as a matter of fact. It is 
largely a matter of distance. One can’t 
carry on telephone conversations very 
readily with Washington. ‘The matter of 
distance has seriously delayed the getting 
out of spruce. You can’t run a business 
3000 miles away and speed it up to high- 
est efficiency. It requires management 
and control on the spot.” 

The truth of his observations were 
proved during the next four months. 
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It took Rieke just 45 days to build 

_and put in operation the first unit of 
what will be the biggest spruce cut-up 
mill in the world. It is located at Van- 
couver barracks on the Columbia river. 
Each day it can saw into finely measured 
lengths 20 carloads of logs. 

Through government effort loggers 
were es A ati more than $1,000,000 
worth of wire cable; $1,500,000 worth of 
logging engines; $750,000 worth of steel 
logging road rails and other essentials 
which they had been unable to secure. 
Where it had taken 50 days to ship stock 
to Eastern factories, Disque through use 
of priority orders got the lumber through 
in ten and fifteen days. 

Through operation of the cut-up mill 
the spruce waste was eliminated from 
shipments and as a result an average of 
3000 cars were saved on an annual basis. 
He tackled the labor situation in’ the 
same manner. Several Signal Corps 
othcers were sent into the held. They 
organized the timber workers into. the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. 
from a membership of 150 during the 
latter part of November, it numbered on 
April t about 70,000 virtually all the 
men employed in Oregon and Washing- 
ton’s timber. ach was pledged to crush 
sabot: we and sedition, to give loyal serv- 
ice and get out fir for ships and spruce 
and fir for airplanes. 

The question of the labor shortage was 
another problem. ‘This was solved by the 
organization of the Spruce Division of the 
Signal Corps—an organization 10,000 
strong, which consists of former loggers 
and other young men drawn from the new 
National Army. 

Whenever there is need for more 
workers, squads of these soldiers are sent 
into the timber. ‘There they work side 
by side with civilians, they receive the 
same pay, eat the same food but live 
apart under military discipline. 


ROM the beginning results were ap- 
parent. Loggers under a guarantee of 
f$1os a thousand feet and an additional 
bonus of $40, extended their operations 
into hitherto isolated tracts. Logging 
railroads, scores of them, climbed heights 
and crossed the canyons in search of 
spruce. Where roads could not go opera- 
tors swung their “high lines” from tree 
tops and transported huge logs by cable 
through the forests. Failing in this they 
went back to the primitive method of 
“riving’—that is, splitting logs by hand 
and then transporting them to stream or 
logging road by team. 

And production climbed. In February 
it had jumped to 5,000,000 feet. Since 
then the output has been sufficient to 
meet factory demands. It took UncleSam 
a long time to get off his coat and settle 
down to work —but now he’s at work. 

A phenomenally mild winter in’ the 
Northwest did much toward saving the 
situation. Loggers who usually slow 
down operations were enabled to con- 
tinue. The practical employment of the 
forest service’s newest lumber seasoning 
process likewise played an all-important 
part. It ve ws the time necessary to 
season spruce lumber from three months 
to fourteen days. But the big driving force 
behind the increasing output is effective 
organization and centralized authority. 
That is the thing that is producing the 

spruce. 











Successful Years 


Sixty years experience in varnish making is sealed up in every 
can bearing Berry Brothers’ label. That is why Berry Varnishes, 
Enamels, and Stains are so uniformly reliable and so generally 


preferred by home-builders, architects and all di criminating 
buyers. Another practical reason for this preference is the un- 
varying quality of “Berry” products, which not only insures 
beautiful interiors but that permanence of finish which means 
realeconomy. ‘The Berry label is the home-builders’ guide to per- 
feetly finished woodwork, floors, walls and ceilings. Write for 
our new booklet. It illustrates various attractive schemes for 
using the following Berry Finishes— 


e 
Lives ENAMEL ¥ L quid Gpram ue 


Vo annoy Wall Finishes Berrycraft Stain Finish 
Luxeberry Wood Finish Auto Color Varnishes 
Luxeberry Spar Varnish Floor Wax 


Berry Brothers, Ine., Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont., San Francisco 


(605) 


~~, 


STAINS WARNISHES ENAMELS 





Ask Your Dealer For 


JO}, 


For 


Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 
It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
sold everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men, Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 

WM. F. NYE, 
New Bedford, 


—if youever caught a fish 


Then just imagine a mighty bass 
striking your lure--imagine him going down 
through the cool weedy depths, making the 
line fairly sing as it cuta the water, Splnaht He 
carte to the surface and throws himnelf in the 
air, a shinning, silvery, quivering masa of fight 
and anger, Splash! Again he dives to the bot- 
tom, pert after a thrilling battle you finally reel 
him in and land him. Thisis real sport. Why not 
you have it? Go to your dealer and get the reel 
which makes perfect casting easy—-the South 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash reel, and the wonderful fiah- 

etterthe BASS-ORENO bait. ‘The Daya of 

eal Sport,’’ big free kk, sent to you on ‘re- 
ceipt of dealera name. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
26288 Colfax South Bend, 


Avenue a5 coulH Mee Crys Indiana 
ame 








‘| F every’ man would investigate 
Sealpax. it would soon be the only 
athletic underwear sold.”’ 


Sold everywhere at popular prices. Each 
garment if a sanitary Sealpax container. 


Phe SRALPAN Co t/sa Makers of Lady Sealpax), Baltimore, Mal 
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MADE FOR THE | 


CJuality of 
material,comfort 
ofcut and dur- 

ability of wear 
are invariable 
tn BYV.D. and: 

’ wmseparable from 
the Red Woven 
Label shown 
above. 
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* EB. Diconma 


NEW YORK | 





‘BATHASWEET® 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly (s 


Make your bath a luxury. Don't bathe in hard water; it roughene and irritates the skin. 
A spoonful of BATILASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers. A BATILASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates, 

Small eize 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. H. 
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| Fischer Auto iBed 
“i Wp 






E independent of tents and hotels on your camping trips. Sleep on your car 
B cushions, inside your car. This device is a bed—not a hammock; it is 
non-breakable, adjustable to any car, and folds into 0 inches long by 8 inches 
wide by 6 inches deep. 


More Comfortable Than a Lower Berth 


Introductory Price $17.50 Net 
CASPER FISCHER, Manufacturer 


1314 Fifth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


Agente write for apec ial introductory price In mailing orders state make and model of car 




















As the work progresses, difficulties, will 
increase and will be met. The forests for 
hundreds of square miles must be searched 
for spruce. Of the Northwest's eleven 
billion feet of spruce, four billion feet is 
classified as reasonably accessible. Under 
efhcient manufacture this will yield be- 
tween 200,000,000 and 300,000,000 feet of 
airplane stock—-sufhcient for two years. 
Should the war still continue there are 
two and one-half billion more feet in 
large stands which can be reached at 
heavier cost. In short the Northwest has 
the spruce, and plenty of it. The problem 
now is one of men and money. Follow- 
ing a conference in Washington, Disque 
has placed in force an actual eight-hour 
day in the Northwestern timber. He did 
so, he said, because labor had not been 
60 per cent efficient on the ten-hour basis. 
Thus far the effect has been to reduce the 
output of fir, but it is hoped that the 
system will do away with all cause for 
further labor disturbances while the war 
lasts. It is not having much effect so far 
as spruce is concerned; however, America 
must have spruce, and she is getting it. 


Potatoes to the Rescue 


There are Five Bushels of Potatoes for 
Everybody this Year. Are You 
Eating Your Five Bushels? 


(From the U.S. Food Administration 
in Washington, D. C., comes the following 
practical help for the housewife.) 


We must send wheat to the Allies. 
‘That fact stands out above allothers. 
It can be neither ignored nor denied. 
Wheat must be sent. All that is left us ts 
to determine how to do it, not from. the 
viewpoint of the shipper alone, but from 
ours, inour own kitchens and dining-rooms. 

It is impossible to talk too much about 
saving wheat or about what to use in its 
stead. ‘There must be something that 
we can eat in place of wheat, something 
that would satisfy us as much as bread. 
There is such a thing, the Irish potato. 
One of the best substitutes in the world 
for a slice of bread is a potato. Try this 
experiment: instead of eating a slice of 
bread and a potato, eat two potatoes. 
Is it not just as satisfying? ‘There is a 
reason for this. 

The chief value of bread lies in its 
starch content. ‘The same amount of 
starch is furnished by one potato as by 
one slice of bread. To be perfectly fair, 
there is more body-building material in a 
slice of bread than ina potato. But again, 
the body-building material in the po- 
tato is a very high-powered sort of body- 
building material, twice as valuable as 
the kind found in the bread. ‘The salts 
of the potato are valuable in building body 
tissues. ‘The two growth determinants 
are found in potatoes, so that in winter, 
when aeaka foods may be hard to ob- 
tain, nobody should neglect the potato. 

The potato crop last year was estimated 
to be 467 million bushels, about five 
bushels apiece for every man, woman and 
child. Five bushels of a very valuable 
food are yours at a reasonable cost; to 
help you save the wheat that must be 
shipped. We cannot. ship potatoes 
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Cheer Up! 


I ON’T weep bitter 

tears because someone 
who uses it plays rings 
around you. You, too, can 
det the wonderful new 
medium weight 


DUNLOP 30" 
GOLF BALL 


Though of medium sizeitdrives 
for phenomenal distance and is 
wonderfully steady on th: green. 


Ask your golf professional 


“30° modium size 
$1 each $12 por dozen 


“29° amall size | 850 each 
“31° amall size | $10 por doz. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO.,Ltd. 


hounders of the 
Prnenmati lyreludustry 

BIRMINGHAM, ENG, 
American Representatives 
T. W. Niblett, Suite RO14-A4 
805 Filth Ave., New York. 














_ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


WASHINGTON LANDS 


Land near work 10-20 and 40 acre tracts 
sold on easy payments. Cheaper than renting, 
Here you can develop a littl farm while you are 
earning good Ag res Vork in our mills and om. 
S-hour day. ittie mone y will start you, 

Potors, owner, 716%y Srd Ave., Seattle, 


«QR EGON LANDS 


For Sale or Exchange Timber, "Orehards 
and frult lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; 
also city property. Beat all-the-year-round climate 
on coast, with finest medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon. 


HELP WANTED 


Men— Women Wanted for Government war 
positions, Thousands needed Immediately, Good 
salarios; pormanent omployment; liberal vacations; 
other advantages. Wo prepare you and you secure 
a position or wo refund your money. Ask for book- 
lot "QL" free to eltizens, Washington Civil Service 
School, 20: ad Mardon Building, Warhington, D.C, 


Side Line Saleamen—Selling Premium As- 
sortments,. Get our New Live Up-to-date Line at 
once! It pays from $5.00 to $15.00 commission 
per order. rite today. Canfleld Mfg. Co., 208 

igel St., Chicago. 


Agents: Waterproof kitchen apron. Needs 
no taundering. Every housewife buys. Dainty, 
durable, economical,” Big money. Sample free. 
Thomas Co,, 2176 North St., Dayton, Ohto, 


PATENTS 


Startling Patent Facts. Send postal for 1918 
Edition 90-page book Free. Your idea may mean a 
fortune if handled rightly. Learn how my service 
differs. Send sketch or model for actual search. 
Goorgo P. Kimmel, patent Lawyer, 25-I, Oriental 
Bildg., Washington, D. 





Patents. Trademarks and copyrights. Our 
handbook on patents will be sent free on request 
All patents secured through us are described with 
out cost to the patentee in the Scientific American 
Munn 7 Co., Patent Attorneys. (676 Woolworth 
Bidg., N. Y.; ‘Washington, D.C ., office, 625 F St. 


Wanted An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘Needed Inven 
tions” and “Patent: Buyers.” mandoupn & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D.C. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventio 
wanted. $1,000,000 In prizes offered for Inventions 
Our four books sent free, Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability Victor J. Evans & Co, 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 








Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books = free. Highest references Best results, 
Promptness assured, Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson EK. Coleman, Patont Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D.C 


: MISCELLANEOUS 


Cash. Send By Mall Or Express Any Dits- 
carded jowelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, 
old gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false 
tooth In any shape, Wo send cash at once and hold 
your goods, which are returned at our expense if 
our offor is unsatisfactory. Ket, 1800. Liberty Re- 
fining Co., ¥-432 Wood Bt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ingrowing Toe Nall Appliance immediate 
and permanent rellef by a ailver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. ‘rculars free. Poerless In- 
growing Too Nall Co., 519 Main &St., Cincinnatt, O 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free, Catalogue quoting prices: paid 
for coins, ten conts. William Heaslein’ 101 Tro- 
mont 8t., Dept. 8, Boston, Mass. 
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because they are a perishable product; 
they also take up valuable shipping space. 
We must put them in our diet in place of 
wheat. , 

The following recipe is for Victory 
Bread, in which part of the flour has been 
Fe pl: aced by pots toe s. Itean be made into 
loaves or rolls, is white, moist and de- 
licious and contains an added food value 
in mineral salts and growth determinants: 

3; OF 2 cakes compressed yeast 

1 cup lukewarm water 

4 teaspoons salt 

3 tablespoons corn syrup 

3% cups mashed potatoes 

7 cups flour (more or less may be needed) 

Mix as follows: Soften the yeast in the liquid 
and then add (1) salt, (2) syrup, (3) potato, 
and (4) enough of the flour to make a stiff 
dough. Mix and knead thoroughly. Let rise 

14 hours, or until double in bulk. Knead or 
cut down the dough, add the remaining flour, 
and let rise again until double in bulk (about 
14% hours). Shape into loaves. Let. rise in 
pans until double in bulk. Bake 50 minutes to 
1 hour. 

In quick breads potatoes can be used 
with flour in proportions varying from 
one-third to one-half. 

Potato Biscuit 

1 cup flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons fat 

1 cup mashed potato 

¥ cup water or milk (about) 

Sift together flour, baking powder and salt. 
Work in the fat with fork or knife. Add potato 
and mix thoroughly. Then add enough liquid 
to make a soft dough. Roll the dough lightly 
to about '% inch in thickness. Cut into bis- 
cuits and bake 12 to 15 minutes in hot oven, 

Potato MUFFINS 

4 tablespoons fat 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 cee 

1 cup mashed potato 

2 cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

¥y teaspoon salt 

tcup milk 

Cream the fat and sugar. 
beaten, then the potato. Mix thoroughly. 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt. Add milk 
and flour alternately. Bake in greased muffin 
tins 25 to 30 minutes. 

Potatoes make good griddle cakes, and 
may be used as part of the flour in cakes. 


Add the egg well 


Masuep Porato GrippLe CAKES 

r cup riced potatoes 

Vy teaspoon salt 

t egg beaten 

t tablespoon flour 

14 cup milk 

CHocoLate Potato CAKE 

'% cup fat 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

% cup mashed ' ato 

', teaspoon sa 

1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

4% cup milk 

Y% cup grated chocolate (melted over hot 
water) 

Cream fat and sugar. Add eggs and potato. 
Add the flour, mixed with the baking powder 
and salt, alternately with the milk. Add the 
chocolate last. Bake in layers or muflin tins. 





But all these recipes have used only 
part potatoes, Why can’t we eat things 
made of all potato and make our efforts 
to save wheat doubly effective? We can; 
eat baked potatoes, boiled potatoes, 
mashed potatoes, riced potatoes, hashed 
brown potatoes, and forget bread. 
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Salads are 
War- Time 
Economy 


The right salad dressings will 
help you now by keeping the family 
appetite keen for more fruits vege 
tables, nuts, egys and fish salads 


THE PATRIOTIC 
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SALAD TRIO 


With any one of Mrs, Porter's 
three drewings you can transform 
the foods you are asked to use into 
appetizing and attractive dishes, 








Aad these dregsings lend just the 
taste the ‘nip’ and relish —that 
makes dainty dishes of leftovers. 






Rn Porter's dressings are in 
three varieties: 
MAYONNAISE 
(With Oi) 
SALAD DRESSING 
(Without Oil 
THOUSAND ISLAND 


Produced in Mrs, Porter's spot- 
less kitchen-factory from the most 
carefully selected ingredients. 

15c, 20c, 30c, 35c. From any 
Pacific Coast Grocer whois back- 
ing conservation 


TN a 
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INDS 


POWDER IN OnDES 
Ao WELL Aa GUNS 


Foot = Ease to be Added to a age 
of Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 
Under the above heading the Detroit ree 

Press, among other things says: ‘The theory 

is that soldiers whose fect are in good com 

dition can walk further and faster than sol- 
diers who have corns and bunions incased in 
rawhide.” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises men 
in training to shake I’oot~Laso in their shoes 
each morning, 

One war relief committee reports, of all the 
things sent out in their Comfort Bays or 
Kits,” Allen's Foot—Ease received the most 
praise from the soldiers and men of the navy. 
It is used by American, French and British 
troops, because it takes the Friction from the 
Shoe and freshens the feet. There is no foot 
comforter equal to Allen’s Foot+Ease, the 
antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the 
standard remedy for over 25 years for hot, 
tired, aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, 
tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters or cal- 
louses, 

Why not order a dozen or more 25e, boxes 
to-day from your Drugyist or Dep’t store to 
mail to your friends in training camps andin 
the army and navy. 
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A tire changed 
in 60 seconds— 


One nut to unscrew, 
that’s all you do 


Drive, this summer, free 
from tire changing an- 
noyances. 
Spare tire on the Minute 
Demountable Wheel. 


You'll get more mileage out 
of your tires. 

No mud encrusted rim topry 
off. 
wilted collar, ruffled temper 
or time lost. 


The Minute Demountable 
Wheel is backed by the H-S 
trademark of quality. 
sands now in use. 
ment consists of extra wheel, 
interchangeable front or 
rear 
present Ford Hubs. 
the Ford Wheels. Simple to 
install. 

A quick tire change to meet 
the needs of doctors, women 
drivers, 
delivery fleets, every alert 
Ford owner. 

Send for booklet giving full 





Carry your 








No more soiled hands, 


Thou- 
Equip- 





four hubs to replace 
You use 





owners of Ford 





description os 


Minute Wheel On Wit THE Trip ia 
and how to equip ST TOOK OMY A MINUTE! eek 










your Ford. 
Price $30.00 ‘ 
complete. 
Denver and west $35.00. 


Address Dept. “D” 


Licensed under patents of the Wire Wheel 
« rpo ration of Ameria 



































Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All dru nw Gn 26, Oint- 
ment 2 Talcam 26. 


5 Sample cach = of Mati. 


cura, Dept. B, Boston.” 











Good memory fs absolutely 
essential to success,for Memory 
is Power. Te at 


p- 


your memory! 
bend you Free my Copy- 
hted Memory and Concentra- 
est, also Free este’ ted 
Ho 7 00. Remember na ace’ 
— develo vibe oer Confidenc 


eoch and 


oy Het ‘addreas 
Dickson emory School “al earst at Bi Chicago 














The 
Only Shade 
Made Witha 

Ventilator. 
Easily Hung 
in Five 
Minutes 
With New 
Self-Hanging 
Device 












New 





New Self- Hanging Vudor Ventilating Porch Shades 
give you protection from the sun and also seclusion, 
and the Ventilator woven in the top of each shade 
automatically clears the porch of impure hot air. 
Let us tell you of many other good things built into VUDOR Porch 


Shades exclusively, send you illustrations in color, and name of dealer. ' 
Hough Shade Corporation, 257 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


















=- Self-Hangings 


af Vudor 


Ventilating 





















“When This 
Crush Arrives 


(Continued from page 25) 


Presently, the command is: “The non- 
commissioned officers are all dead, senior 
privates carry on.” 

Iam convinced that your Westerners 
with their decisive profiles, cut asin granite, 
steady eyes, where a humorous twinkle 








ever lurks, well-knit, loose-jointed frames, 
reminiscent of the Australian bush-ranger 
and Canadian Northwest policeman, will 
“carry on” if need be with an ability that 
will not gratify brother Boche. For 
privates to command may seem _pre- 
posterous to Prussians, but the Western 
American has been in independent com- 
mand all his life, even if it has only been 
of an elevator or harvester-tractor. 

When alluding to the unimpressive 
physique of Tommy Atkins, his qualities 
as a fighter must not be discounted. 


URIOUS secrets concerning character 

have been discovered by those scientific 
analysts of human nature, the officers of 
the General Staffs of the Allied Army. 
They are now aware what frail mort! 
wills and flesh and nerves can bear. For 
delivering a dashing attack on a position, 
no matter how desperate may be the task, 
no troops excel the Anzacs or Canadians. 
Yet, when it comes to the humdrum and 
unpleasant duty of holding trenches 
against an overwhelming combination 
of the elements and enemy, no soldiery 
quite equals the regiments of the United 
Kingdom, not excluding the often under- 
sized battalions, bred in the “Big Smoke,” 
as Tommy calls London. They have 
displayed in this war the traditional 
uncanny capacity for endurance of the 
race born in the execrable climate of the 
British Isles. 

Whether your Far Westerners of 
superb stature but born in a pleasant 
climate will show the same constitutional 
stamina is a matter that can only be 
demonstrated in battle. I am told that 
the Pacific Coast has been prolific in the 
production of Marathon runners, and of 
course a long succession of San Francisco 
prize fighters have proved their grit and 
staying qualities to all interested in the 
realms regulated by the Code Marquis 
of Queensbury. So, perhaps climate has 
nothing to do with it and the men of the 
West will be as staunch in holding their 
lines as they are brilliant in assault. 

Allied cfhcers hope to see Western 
inventive ingenuity scintillating in the 
fighting. This is essentially a war of 
ideas—your young ofiicers, especially the 
engineers and artillerymen, seem to exude 
them at every pore. 

A British officer now acting as in- 
structor at one of the camps said to me: 

“No peace for the Prussians when. this 
crush arrives on the margin of No Man’s 
Land. Something new doing every 
minute.” 

I am convinced that Tommy Atkins, 
caustic critic, but paladin of pals, will 
approve his new Allies from the Pas West 
when they take to the trenches. I will risk 
my reputation as a prophet on that.” 
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Do We Know 
Our ABC's? 


(Continued from page 45) 


A man must be temperamentally and 
physically suited to the work, his natural 
aptitudes sharpened by proper training. 
We, who boast of our specialization in 
many another field can supply thousands 
of trained and skillful workers once we set 
about seeking Latii trade in a scientific 
and thoroughgoing manner. 

The lack of appreciation of other man- 
ners and customs has done more to dis- 
courage close relations than downright 
dishonesty. Knaves from the States have 
cheated the Latins, and Latin rascals 
have cheated Americans, but both know 
that dishonesty is found everywhere and 
that one rogue does not make a whole 
nation dishonest. So due allowances can 
be made. It is not the rascal who strains 
relations but the well-intentioned in- 
competant. 


ND afterwards? When the great war 

is over and the world settles down to 
the pursuits of peace, what are to be the 
relations? Will it be possible to raise 
Pan-Americanism from its status as a 
“pretty word” to a forceful and worth- 
while policy, to allay the suspicions of the 
Peruvian gentleman, to retain the trade 
which has been thrust upon us_ since 
August, 1914? 

The greatest need of all Latin America 
is capital and yet more capital to develop 
its resources, largely untouched and at 
most little more chan scratched. And as 
trade naturally follows and accompanies 
capital, it is largely a matter of training 
our investors to the point where they will 
discriminate between the good invest- 
ments and the weak. Europeans have 
learned, and so must we. Success is great 
when the business is properly conducted, 
but many an opportunity is open for 
missteps. The untrained, _ ill-suited 
“drummer” who returns to the States 
pessimistic because he was a square plug 
in a round hole must be replaced by the 
man sympathetic towards ge culture, 
a real diplomat and_ possessed of the 
proper training. The firm which employs 
him must exercise patience and not ex- 
pect gains as immediate as would be 
realized in this country. Of course the 
advent of these men must be supported 
by an adequate and sympathetic official 
policy. Suspicions must be allayed. A 
mutual Monroe Doctrine, if entered into 
with the proper cordial spirit, would 
probably be the most beneficent of all 
possible policies. 

But, as the astute Mr. Huneker has 
remarked, ‘From ignorance to arrogance 
is but a step” and it is from the arrogance 
of ignorance that we must guard above all 
else. A sympathetic understanding of a 
different culture—a culture which will 
always be different—must be fostered 
and developed in both Americas, for 
there lies the way to make of Pan- 
Americanism the force it should be in- 
stead of the “pretty word” which it is 
today. 


| 
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Miles Cheaper 





In tires nothing can take the place of mileage. 
It matters little what brand tires are sold under, 
the appearance of the tires or the makers’ name 
if the tires deliver mileage. And nothing else 
counts if the tires do not give you your money's 
worth. 


The phrase ‘‘miles cheaper”’ tells the story of the 
success of these tires. 


QUAKER TIRES 
Agustment 500 MILES 


The reason a 43% better adjustment is offered 
on Quaker Tires is because the experience of 
users shows that it is conservative to expect 
Quakers will deliver at least 1500 more miles 
than the usual guarantee limit of 3500 miles. 


Be thrifty — demand the tires that offer a 5000- 
mile adjustment guarantee instead of the 3500 
miles you are now getting. 


Probably you will find a Quaker Tire dealer 
near you. If not, write to the factory or the 
nearest stock warehouse. 


Quaker City Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of Mechanical Rubber Goods 


NEW YORK 
53 Murray St. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
629 Market St. 128 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 











Ideal for camp, home, fawn, porch, roof, automobile, yacht or motor boat 


REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a 
minute or two and as quickly taken down. Folds like an 
umbrella and can easily be carried in hand or trunk. Soft, 
springy andcomfortable. The trestle work construction takes 
up all slack—prevents sagging. Readily adjusts itselt to all 
uneven surfaces. Stands high off ground, a protection against 
dampness. Large and strong—will sustain over 800 pounds. 
Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. Made of best 
quality canvas, hardwood and new process rust-proof iron. 
At Tent, Awning and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
If not at vour dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price. 
| Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 
Telescope Cot Bed Co. - 536 East 79th St., New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: PHil. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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pointedly recovered from 
his brief infatuation for 
her. Or, certainly, hadn't 
Seyavi heard? ‘The Black 
Rock woman had it from 

fi iend of hers, who had 
it from the wife of Bed 
Morning, who had seen for herself, going 
up the creek to leash acorns of an carly 
morning, Maggie and Bill folding up Bill's 
blankets pity Bill was such a fool about 
women. First Sina and then this hot-eyed 
draggle-tail— he had only to come to Black 


Rock -they could tell him what Maggie 
was 
LOWLY and unobtrusively as a snake 


changes its place in the sun, Sina crept 
out of sight behind the wickiup. She 
moved at first with the hurt creature’s in- 
stinct for concealment, and as she moved 
two entirely distinct and contradictory 
impulses woke within her. She wanted to 
stand for Bill before the Council, to de- 
fend him from stones and obliquy, and 
she wanted quite as much to get him off 
to herself where she could kill him quietly. 
She remembered the affront Bill had put 
upon her in his House with the Door, 
when the moon was up and the door was 
shut, she remembered Vlack Rock Maggie 
and something alive and terrible stirred 
and turned in her. ‘There ran a screen of 
black sage from the hut to the creek, and 
up along that were the thick, fringing 
willows. Past these Sina stole with a 
strange sick thing inside her; so at last 
to a close copse of willows and brown 
birches, within which she had often hid 
herself from the detested sight of Bill and 
the sharp tongue of Bill’s mother. From 
here she could see the House with the Door, 
and a thin trail of smoke going up beside 
it. There was no one about, and she 
could not tell from this distance whether 
it were Bill’s smoke or Ebia’s. But she 
could not have seen very well in any case, 
for the sight of the smoke brought sudden 
tears and the strange, sick something 
that tore in her and strove to rend itself 
forth by bitter sobbing. Oh, there was 
no doubt about it at last, that somebody 
had put a spell on Sina! 

She must have lain there a long time 
before her vision cleared, and quite empty 
of crying she looked back toward the 
House with the Door and saw Bill moving 
about with the awkard fumbling of a man 
whose hearth is deserted, and the divine 
instinct to mother her man awoke in 
Sina—but go to him? She who was 
bought with money? Let him get Black 
Rock Maggie. She saw Bill coming with 
the water bottle to the creek, and sure 
enough there over the barranca as though 
to an appointment came Maggie. All 
this was part of Maggie’s game, which she 
played cleverly —to appear always just 
when a man feels himself most in need 
of a wife, and to answer the need in her 
person. ‘That was how she had been 
seen by the wife of Bed Morning, folding 
up Bill’s blankets for him on the morning 
after Bill, to ease his desper: ite ache, h: id 
set the door of his house ajar and lay in 
it all night calling his young wife from 
her father’s hut and calling vainly. On 
this particular evening Ebia was gone 
with two other of the campody to dig 
tule roots where the water of Salt Creek 
comes down to the river. Maggie meant 
to pretend she had forgotten all this—and 
a man likes to have a warm meal of an 
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evening no matter who cooks it for him. 
Besides she had heard that at Black Rock 
which warned her to move quickly. If it 
came to Couneil that Bill was a Coyote 
Doctor, bringing evil on the camp by 
reason of the evil thoughts that brewed 
in him, he would be stoned and driven 
out forit. She could follow him, of course 
what man could refuse comfort in banish- 
ment?) They could go out Paniment way 
and winter in Coso, and when summer had 
restored the equanimity of the camp they 
could agains but Mapeie was 
a sociable soul; what she wanted more 
than anything else was to pose proudly 
before the other women as mistress of the 
Hlouse with the Door, If she could. per- 
suade Bill to take her before the Council 
convened, who could accuse him, the 
happy bridegroom, of putting spells on 
other women? So as she came over the 
barranea to meet him at the ereck, Maggie 
unloosed the yellow flame in her eyes, and 
her hot heart shook her. It might have 
been that, or the unwhispered protest of 
Sina watching from the willows. that 
caused her to begin badly. She slipped 
the bottle from him as it sagged in the 
water. 

“Are there no women left in Saghara- 
wite that you wait on yourself like a 
white man?” she laughed. 

‘To the map sore with the want of the 
only woman who mattered, it sounded 
like a taunt to be answered. ‘“‘Loss of 
women like white men more better than 


come 


Piutey.” 

Bill made a practice of sticking to 
English with Maggie, possibly because 
it was so much less explicit than the 
speech of his fathers. Maggie met it with 
a flash of her fine eyes. 

“And if | have followed the white man’s 


trail and heard what he thinks in his 
heart, | have come back, Bill Bodry—does 
» a 
any one ask why I came back The 
langu: ve of the Piute ts ample and 


lends itself to passion as easily as moun- 
tain stream to the spring freshet. “I 
came back,” she said, “because my heart 
was as dry under his hand as the earth in 
Because the blood of the white 


” 


summer. 
man is pale like his face, Bill Bodry- 
She swung herself across the stream to 
him, challenging, magnificent. “But I 
didn’t expect to find that the men of my 
race had turned white also—you, Bill 
Bodry —wasting yourself on a girl whose 
breasts are scarcely grown—who weeps in 
the night—who shudders—” 

She saw by the lift of his shoulders how 
the thrust had gone home to him. She 
swung the water bottle dripping from the 


creek to her shapely shoulder. ‘White 
man’—her eyes danced with veiled 
provocation—‘come up to your house 


and | will cook a meal for you” She 
should have gone then; past question he 
would have followed her, but the eternal 
feminine desire to be taken at more than 
her worth overcame her. She leaned the 
wicker bottle on a rock and came slowly 
back to him, all fire and softness. “‘T 
shall cook you a meal,” she said, “Sand 
you shall teach me—all that you could 
not teach Sina.” 


You are to understand 
that there is nothing in 
Piute etiquette which pro- 
hibits love-making of this 
explicit character. Magpie 
came close and laid her 
hands on Sill’ breast, 
which had tightened under her challenge, 
and as her hands came to rest there, they 
touched something hard and sound under 
the cotton shirt, like a woman's necklace, 
At the touch Bill stepped back and « uve 
ered as he would have done if the little 
horned snake of the desert had struck him, 

“T guess you pretty fine cook, Maggie,” 
he stuck obstinately to I nglish, “burt | 
ain’t carin’ much about anybody's cook- 
ing but Sina’s.” 

M: ipgie for her part turned venomous, 
“Care!” she eried, “you care when it is 
known as far as Black Rock and Fish 
Lake valley that you have put a spell on 
Sina. You that bought a wife for money 
and couldn't keep her!” She pushed him 
from her. “You that turned Coyote 
Doctor so that she should eat’ parsnip 
root and you will be done with her. You 
that will be stoned in the Council’ 
Right here there was a sound of breaking 
branches and a sudden slim form flashed 
upon them from the opposite bank of 
willows. ‘The dusk was falling and the 
girl with her wasted face and her once 
white doe skins looked unearthly. 

“You snake of two tongues’ she 
addressed herself to Black Rock Maggie. 
“What right have you to say that I have 
a spell put on me, making trouble for Bill 
Bodry? For what should [ eat wild par- 
snip when | am married to a good man 
and have a house with a door and plenty 
of blankets.” She panted white with 
weakness, but with all the dignity of the 
proper matron. “You go to the Council 
with a story like that,” said Sina, “and 
you'll see what you get, you-white man’s 

cavings!” It was not for nothing that 
Sina had been daughter-in-law for three 
months to the sharpest tongued woman 
in the campody, 

Maggie's game was up, but Maggie 
herself was undaunted, She struck her 
foot sidewise along the ground causing 
a little spurt of dust to fly up, an imme- 
morial gesture of belittlement.  “Prutt, 
she laughed, “seventeen dollars and a 
half’s worth!” She gathered the ends of 
her blanket over her breast and as she 
ran up the trail they heard her laughing. 
The two young things stood still on op- 
posite sides of the stream and looked at 
one another. Sudden inspiration un- 
sealed the lips of Bill Bodry. 

“Sina,” he said, “I ain’t never cared at 
all about that mone y: All the time | 
comin’ to your father’s house, it ain "t the 
money | thinkin’ about, Sina, it’s you 
Sina.” He came across to her, all his 
young heart was in his eyes, but Sina hi id 
no word for him. She was staring at 
something that showed on Bill's’ bre: ist 
where the shirt had parted under Maggie's 
vehement fingers, something that ae 
against his heart and rose and fell with its 
quick panting, a blue and amber necklace. 


V 


ITTER anxiety came and campe d 
that night by the wic kiup of Wind-in- 
the-face and Catameneda. Dusk fell with 
the owl’s calling, but no Sina. A hurried 
round of the neighboring huts yielded no 
trace of her. One by one the little fires 
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rstand winked out. Catameneda sat in the hut 



































ing in and moaned on the Basket Maker's = - 
‘h pro- shoulder while Wind-in-the-face and 
of this Yavi went down along the river marsh 
yw le — a cee See Tirana tna eotronen calles 
ane aring. : ‘ ; : : 
Feast, searched by turns and wiimeenel apart heat, without fumes, noise or danger. | 
lenge, things best not spoken openly among the “9 ” 
a CUY covert dangers of the night. Opinion ’ . | — 
under grew as as irk thinned ro seaae by FPLLS ELECTRIC NSERT 
lace, dawn it was concentrated in one word: ‘ 
Guiv= Bill Bodry. Who else had any interest in Water Hea ter 
ittle the girl’sdisappearance? Just about break 
+ him, of day Catameneda, wild of heart, had N those days in Spring when it is too warm j 
vote run out across the mesa erying and call- to keep your heating system ‘roing’” suf- 
cook- se Ao ni Aa ok aioe tag ficiently to provide hot water from the boiler; 
<. te. sont te sana is se tec oh in Summer when the heating of water involves ) 
nous, looked up at her, its eyes bright and beady distributing heat throughout the house; the } 
it is she could have taken it in her hand—it ‘Electric Insert’? Water Heater performs a ser- 
Fish looked asif it would have come to herhand. vice of great convenience at small cost. ; 
rll _ How if that had been herdaughter? Well, Apfel’s ‘‘Electric Insert’’ is an interna/ he: ater, 
pet ee ee ee ee ee ee _— lost by Pps aguas _ 
byore the ne “Ww moon! 8 vill And Red Morn- f oenng sonra vig we ps yy pet oh — is ss 
rsnip ian’ taunt aaee tains iu the alee ae Is fits your It is essentially clean and it is inexpensive to have j 
You visible occasion! And now Sina but range boiler; and %0 — P , 
il- for all that they waited until the light i The **Electric Insert’? Water Heater is made in sev- 
iking was well advanced before they called him é \ f eral sizes to accommodate a wide range of hot water 
ished sig iaiapdeal ccslinicey ape , . — ~ requirements. It is known favorably to most Electric 
- of wee answer for such evil practices, \ Companies throughout the United States. If che Electric 
| the he sun was not up from behind the ) Company in your community is not familiar with it let 
desert ranges, but the vast arc of heaven ay ‘ us send you a little booklet concerning it. They range 
ones was filled with the light of it and the il in price from $15.00 to $30.00. Write to 
sis earth with pulsating blucness as the little (/ ) \ THE ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
knot of neighbors went up the trail 147 Henry Building, Seattle, Washington 
RRIC. toward Bill Bodry’s, Sticks and stones es See See ee 
“er they gathered by the way, but they put ( Lat arg ee 
joes Wind-in-the-face foremost; after all it " Repeoneaseibtes tal Distribucore i 
was his daughter. Our Engineering Department ts always at your disposal for the 









designing of Electric Heating Syitemt and Devin, Where 
our appliances are used, wo charge ts made for this service 
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= crossed the creek, and had turned fac- 
t ‘ ing the sound of voices when the first stone 
nak struck him. “Coyote whelp! Sorcerer! 
ane Spell binder!” tne cries assailed him. He 
th. . stood rooted with astonishment; another ” 
that : eS P ui, " 
oe mon -_ . by a —_—* i - the Your Fruit Won’t 
pear door o t re wickiup, the door like a Spoil I You Use 
. white man’s; memes as a hornet out came 
Sina. She was looking very well and very 
— much the mistress of her house. Cata- 
nee meneda of the Round Arm wept dis- 
Sing tractedly. , Evergreen and evercool! 
We “oe ye . - ——— Snow-capped mountains, 
ee.” ; Sina, Sina, my girl, come away from virgin pine forests, na- 
’ him—come away home with me tional parks, seas, lakes, 
f When one has expected to find one’s only vetoes oe = RED RUBBERS 
° . child turned into a night hawk or a wood Alaska, the wonder They he Fn 
ha rat, one may be forgiven for a touch of landat ourdoor! This Standard Jars 
ing. hvsteri: rr G: $i 1: | . book be: oY il Specially recommended for cold pack canning. 
op ave ra. oma, « Ya C i W, - my - trated, tells you. Send 1) ames new cong an ponent de in 
g leart, come away trom the forker of rile: stamps for one dozen rings if you cannot get them at 
I at vil!” Sina looked at her husband's cut LM.HOWELL yout Gealer'6. 
une lip. which was beginning to bleed, and Dept. 8, Oly mpta, W aah BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
| as 4 £ eed, ane 26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 
' then at her parents, and the look took = 
“1 on a touch of severity. 
‘l “L don’t know what you mean,” she 
aa said, though she did perfectly, for she re- gv “ae : ’ 
‘hi membered what the Woman of Black Y a - 
. i ; ° rn . of 
| ‘i Rock had said about bringing Bill to yin INSURE BY MAIL; SAVE gy. fo 
vad ’ ae ae " ; it A Se 
at ( ouncil, But I know one thing, said Yk, Protect yourself and family by taking out a policyin the 
rs Sina in the lisping English which was the POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. You can do it 
oe hall-mark of the younger generation, ‘‘l 
ics don’t thank you for comin’ here makin’ : 
ng = i ‘ . sencilen’ ¢ wee other companies do not or can not give. 
a trouble for me and my man so early mn 4 Inthe past twelve yeara 15,000 people havetaken Insurance 
the morning. | | by the Postal’a direct method (without agents) and the Com- 
Ces pany has distributed over $10,000,000 —all by mail—and has 
received many more millions in premiumathrough the mail, 


The Postal way ia the best way. Write today, mentioning 
Sunset, with date of birth and occupation. 


ed POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
in- WM. A. MALONE, Praesivenr 

Postal Life Bldg S11 Fifth Avenue, New York 
mn Resources, $9,500,000 Insurance inforce, $40, 000,000 
ed Our Health Bureau Safeguards the Health of Polleyholders 
no - 
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Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the 





nN The Sunset Country 


@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 








country served by Sunset Magazine. 
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It’s Your Opportunity 





| Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


‘Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





WE WANT FARMERS The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 


Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 











To help develop every tillable 

a rich — farm land So 
in this County. e want prac- . : 

tical, far-seeing, i ae Making the Right Start 

who understand stock-raising, Q. We are young people with two 
dairying, poultry-raising, gen- small children and have been thinking of 
eral farming and fruit-growing. going to California. We would like to 
Encouragement given those settle somewhere near Los Angeles or 
who will establish homes and where the summers are not too hot, as 
show a willingness to work. that is our main reason for leaving Okla- 
Your reward for your labors, 


homa. We will have about $2000 and 
we want to get settled on a small tract 
of land where we could build our own 
home. We cannot start until the 15th 
of April. Do you think that would be 
too late to begin farming for this next 
On ere ount year! Or do you think there would be 
plenty of work on ranches or in town so 
that we might make expenses until time 


CALIFORNIA to begin farming the next year, as we 


cannot be idle? Do you think it might 


aside from aiding your country 
in time of stress, will be profit 
and contentment. 


is 100 miles south of San Fran- be best for us to rent awhile, as I suppose 

cisco, on the main coast line of land is too high for us to buy yetr—R. 

the Southern Pacific railway. F. C., BLacKBurN, OKLA. 

This County is famous for its A Y oe — 
fA. ou woulc lave a very sma 


mild and equable climate and : on 
beautiful scenery. The rainfall margin to work on if you were to come to 
is ample and crops yield abun- southern California and attempt to make 
dantly. Good markets. Ex- your living from the land at once with as 
cellent schools. Fine highways. little capital as $2000. That is a pretty 
Write for illustrated literature small sum to begin with. The summers 
to are comparatively cool near Los Angeles, 
but in other ways, this is not as good a 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS anionen ~ a young tits to aie 7 
| general farming as some other parts 6 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA | California. There is delightful climate, 


ai soil, highly developed transportation 











systems, and all the refinements of rural 











life in the area to the south and east of 
Luther Burbank Chose Sonoma Los Angeles. Because of these advan- 


ra tages, many tg come there who are 
County wail Workshop willing and able to pay for this surplus 


el age ol a ts cerinet comfort and convenience. As a result 
rich and adaptable to every sort of plant growth land prices are high in many cases, 
and because he could expect perfection. and one often has to pay for the residen- 
Jack London Chose Sonoma tial as well as the agricultural value 
of land 
County as a Home— 
y e Water on the whole is rather scarce and 


because of its beauty. He had seen the world, 


but when he chose a place for his own home he the available water supply As often 
selected this paradise. stretched over an area that it is not 
Sonoma County has the qoctiest producing apple adequate for. This is an additional 
district in America; has the largest berry patches 
oot ag ge contains some Seach largest poumry reason that tends to make land that can 
ranches in the country; is a lea ing prune ship- nee : cotimiher pekmuidiens Gime »x¥ Densive yo _ 
ping center and is without superior in the United be ade quate ly irrigated, expensive. C itrus 
tates for cherries, pears, hops, grapes and gen- fruits are re ally the principz al crops in 
— farming. —_ Ss eed. southern California, but a man with your 
tao ns etealhecere Rengemadlene Cogent 0 C: _ al should not consider citrus culture. 
land without outside assistance. n making these general statements 
If you really want to know of the opportunities about southern California, we do not 
awaiting you here, write for further information . I af rall H 
and fren Tiiasaiire to include the Imperial valley. ere 


farming opportunities are almost un- 
excelled, but the summers are even 
hotter than they are in the other interior 


Sonoma County Development Board 
SANTA ROSA, CAL. 











valleys. Of course, there is much good 
alfalfa, bean, and fruit land where the 
summers are cool, but generally speaking 
it is high priced. 

A man in your position would have a 
better chance if he were to go in for 
general farming on irrigated land in one 
of the newer sections of an_ interior 
valley. ‘The summers are generally hot 
here, but they are pleasanter than the 
summers of the Middle West. Qn the 
whole you would have a better chance to 
succeed with $2000 there than you would 
in the more highly developed sections of 
southern California. 

It certainly would pay you to work six 
months or a year before definitely start- 
ing out on your own = account. We 
believe that you would probably have to 
work for a time before you could even 
rent any property, yet do not think that 
you would have difhculty in getting work. 


Prunes Raising in Oregon 


Q. As I am interested in prune and 
fruit growing, particularly prunes, I shall 
be very much obliged if you can give me 
some information in regard to the prune 
industry and suitable locations in south- 
ern Oregon.—J. R., HonGkonoG, CHtna. 


A. Fruits of every variety are of course 
grown very extensively all through west- 
ern Oregon, particularly in the great fer- 
tile Rogue, Willamette and Umpqua 
valleys. Prunes rank second in the total 
production of fruits of all kinds in Oregon, 
only being outstripped by, apples. In 
southern Oregon the biggest prune-pro- 
ducing region is in Douglas county in the 
Umpqua valley. This valley consists 
really of a series of small fertile valleys 
through which are scattered many rolling 
hills and knolls. There are a variety of 
soils, but the reddish clay of the uplands 
is best adapted to prune growing. 

The most productive prune-raising sec- 
tion of Oregon is in the northwestern part 
of the state, Yamhill, Marion and Clacka- 
mas counties being the leaders in prune 
growing. Throughout these districts 
that we have mentioned there are many 
opportunities to buy land, either plante d 
to fruit trees or adapted to fruit growing. 
We would not attempt to say which type 
of land it would be most advisable for you 
to buy, for this must be very largely “de- 
termined by personal judgment and 
circumstances. 
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Almonds at Paso Robles 


Q. I am interested in the possibilities 
of almond culture at Paso Robles, Cali- 
fornia. Is it true that this section is espe- 
cially favorable for almond production? 
How about other fruits in this same sec- 
tion? How is it for general farming? 
About what prices are asked for almond 
land near town? Is the climate favorable 
for those not in robust health, and is the 
town one that is desirable for permanent 
residence? About how many acres of 
almonds are required to produce an in- 
come of two thousand dollars?—J. A. R., 


Ray, ARIZONA. 


A. In a recent letter from the Exten- 
sion Division of the College of Agricul- 
ture, the following statements are made: 

“The Paso Robles district offers rather 
unique conditions in the matter of almond 
growing. In the first place all of the 
property in that region 1s not usable for 
almonds. The rainfall has to be depended 
upon for the moisture to carry the crop, 
and this rainfall varies with the exposure 
of the land. Taking the hilly region west 
of Paso Robles the rainfall is ordinarily 
much heavier than is the rainfall in the 
valley about Paso Robles. Again the ex- 
osure of the hillside east or west will in a 
as measure determine the amount of 
rainfall, the west exposure receiving the 
greater amount of rain. 

“The soils are peculiar. They are very 
heavily underlaid with marl carrying a 
high percentage of lime. ‘These marly 
soils are generally considered undesirable 
for many classes of trees. These same 
conditions, however, in the Paso Robles 
district seem to be exceedingly satisfac- 
tory for almonds, and the orchards in that 
neighborhood now in bearing are really 
very remarkable because of their fineness 
of growth, their early development and 
their heavy yielding. 

“T have actually seen a production of 
1800 to 2000 pounds of marketable al- 
monds per acre, from orchards in the Paso 
Robles district. I have also seen trees in 
their third year carrying a really usable 
crop, while I have in mind an orchard 
which developed a net of $75 per acre in 
a fourth crop. 

“On the other hand, I should very seri- 
ously question the desirability of the use 
of many of the soils in that neighborhood 
for pear and apple growing, and would 
further emphasize the fact that extreme 
care must be made in the choice of land 
there because of the variations in soil 
conditions within the limited areas and 
also the rainfall variation as previously 
suggested in this letter.”” This will give 
you an idea of the possibilities and the 
imitations of this section of the state. 

In our opinion the Paso Robles region 
is not particularly adapted to general 
farming, at least in the sense of dairying 
and alfalfa raising. The water supply is 
hardly sufficient for alfalfa growing and 
the general farming that can be carried 
on in conjunction with alfalfa. Stock- 
raising and grazing, with large holdings 
of land, is engaged in extensively in the 
hills all through San Luis Obispo county. 
Hay and grain are also raised largely but, 
as we have said, the opportunities for the 
small, general farmer are not as attractive 
as they are in other better irrigated sec- 
tions of the state. 

Uncleared land suitable for raising 
almonds could be probably bought for 
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There was never a 
better time— 


@Delay means that you will pay more for the opportunity 
later on. The unimproved acreage in Sacramento County 
is growing less each year. Settlers who are willing to 
develop land, who have some money with which to start, 
can find nowhere better opportunities than right here. 
There are rich alluvial plains and fertile bottom lands in 
Sacramento County needing only the plow and the energy 
of practical farmers to make them as productive and 
valuable as the splendid improved farms in this County. 


QLand suitable for deciduous fruits, grapes, berries, nuts, 
olives, citrus fruits, alfalfa, etc.—all the high-priced, quick- 
profit crops for which California is famous, can be grown 
on this land. 


@Large tracts are being subdivided into small farms. 
There is plenty of room for the settler to get a start on 
reasonably priced unimproved land. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an 
area of 988 square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abun- 
dance of water for irrigation purposes, both river supply and under- 
ground; competitive rail and water transportation, which makes low 
shipping rates possible; the very best of schools; and social life that 
is all that could be desired; splendid paved highways to every part 
of the County. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what 
branch of farming interests you and ask us all the 
questions you want answered. We have special 
investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines 
ready to advise and help the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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from $75 to $150 an acre. The expense 
of preparing this land for planting would 

vary considerably. Planted orchard lands 
would range in price from $250 to $800 
an acre. Of course, It is very hard to say 
anything definite in this matter of land 
values, for they vary so greatly with in- 
dividual circumstances. 

You will find climatic conditions very 
pleasant, and they certainly should be 
favorable to anyone who is not in robust 
health. There is no excessive fog or rain- 
fall, the annual precipit: ition being about 
twenty inches, with a heavier rainfall in 
the adjacent hills and mountains. The 
town of Paso Robles itself should offer 
attractive living conditions, A new com- 
munity of progressive people is growing 
up here, and there is also a large hotel, 
which should add to the social attractive- 
ness of the neighborhood. 





In your letter you have not stated 
whether you referred to a net or gross in- 
come of $2000. Reliable authorities have 
estimated that on the average about 30 
acres of almonds will return a gross in- 
come of $4000 per year. You would be 
fortunate if the same amount of land 








would produce a net income of $2000 over 
a period of years. 


A “Small”? Chicken Ranch 


Q. [would like you to give me informa- 
tion about some place where | could buy 
a small chicken farm of, say about one 
hundred acres, with good running water 
on it. | would lke to have land enough 
to plant wheat and corn and other things 
in quantity enough for my chickens and 
family. [ama married man with a wife 
and three children. I have about one 
thousand dollars to put into the chicken 
business, but in the first place | want to 
know of a good place and a good climate. 

*. J. G., Senorrra, N. M 

A. Inthe first place one hundred acres 
is not our idea of a “small chicken ranch,” 
and in the second place a man with $1000 
should not think of attempting to buy as 
much land as that. With $1000 it would 
be exceedingly difficult to establish your- 
self on the land at all, and in fact it would 
be all but impossible except for the man 
of thorough experience. Judging from 
your letter you are not familiar with Pa- 
cific Coast conditions, nor have you stated 
whether you have hi id any farming expe- 
rience at all. 

Assuming that you were to go on to the 
land at once (to take your chances), ‘‘one 
hundred acres with some good running 
water on it” would not be the kind of a 
place you should look for. You could cer- 
tainly not afford to buy one hundred acres 
of good land, nor could you afford to buy 
one hundred acres of poor land. Inten- 
sive cultivation of a small irrigated farm 
offers you the greatest possibility of suc- 
cess. On such a farm you should plan to 
raise alfalfa, ; a few cows that you could 
gradually increase into a small dairy herd, 
hogs, as many chickens as the land would 
support, and your own vegetables and 
chickens. It would not be easy to buy 
a place capable of this development with 
$1000. 

Regardless of your experience we would 
advise you to work on or rent a farm be- 
fore putting all of your capital into a ven 
ture of your own. In this way you could 
gain invaluable experience, and you coul | 
establish some credit for yourself in the 
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SUNSET SERVICE BUREAU 


ina department conducted as an aid to Sunset 
readers in supplying complete and_ reliable 
information about the West. The service is 
free. Can we serve you in any way? 
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Sailings from Seattle Every Week 
During 


JUNE JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


An Ideal trip through the placid waters 
of the famous Inside Passage in a land 
of scenic Grandeur 
UNMET RMD pig ate 6) sisneravioveie $75.00 
18 AND 20 DAY TOURS . $100.00 AND $120.00 
Berth and Mea!s Included 
ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH -EXTRA 
“Admiral Line Service” insures comfort 


Full particulars—-New Folders - Maps — Cabin 


Plans on application 
PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


808 Second Ave, 653 Market Street 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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local community. If you couldn't estab- 
lish cash credit we don’t believe that you 
could make a success of farming in any 
event. ‘This is blunt advice, but we be- 
lieve that it is sound. 


Long Staple Cotton at Yuma 


Q. Will you kindly tell me something 
about the irrigation project near Yuma, 
Arizona, and of the dost under irriga- 
tion between Yuma and the Mexican bor- 
der. I would like to know about the cost 
of land there, the cost of water, and what 
this section is best adapted to growing, 
especially whether long staple cotton is a 
success there. Is it suitable for citrus 
fruit and alfalfa? How many acres are 
there in the project and how far has it 
been developed? When is long staple 
cotton planted there?—S. C. D., Mason 
Crry, Iowa. 

A. The Yuma project will, when com- 
pleted, irrigate te 158,000 acres of 
land lying on both sides of the Colorado 
river in California and Arizona. About 
twelve miles above Yuma, the Laguna 
dam has been built, which diverts the 
waters of the Colorado river into two 
canals, one on each side of the river. A 
great concrete syphon at Yuma carries 
the water from the main canal under the 
river to the bottom lands on the Arizona 
side of the Colorado river valley. This 
part of the project is practically com- 
pleted, about 60,000 acres being irrigated 
in the Yuma valley. Water will soon be 
pumped up to the higher mesa lands with 
electric power developed at the Luguna 
dam. pt we 18,000 acres of land are also 
under irrigation in the San Pasquel valley 
and in the Yuma Indian Reservation. 

The cost of water rights in the Yuma 
Project is $55 and $66 an acre. Above 
this there is a small yearly expense. Prices 
naturally vary, but good land can be 
bought for from $100 to $200 an acre. 
No farm on the public land can exceed 
forty acres. In this section there is an all- 
year growing season. ‘The irrigated area 
is from 100 to 300 feet above sea level; the 
temperature ranges from 22 to 118 and 
the soil consists of rich alluvium bottom 
lands and gravelly mesas. 

A very wide range of crops can be 
grown on the Yuma Project; in fact much 
the same crops as are grown in the Impe- 
rial valley. jit these are grains, vege- 
tables, melons, deciduous and citrus 
fruits, sugar beets, nuts, dates, olives and, 
of course, alfalfa. 

Cotton is coming to be more and more 
widely grown in all of this great reclaimed 
southwestern region. ‘The war has 
created a tremendous demand for long 
staple cotton, which promises to result 
in a record planting this spring in both 
the Imperial and Yuma valleys. Out of 
12,500 acres of cotton in the Yuma Proj- 
ect in 1917, only about 10,000 acres were 
planted to long staple or Yuma-[gyptian, 
as it is known. While the yield per acre 
of short staple cotton is greater, the price 
was only 30 cents a pound; whereas Egyp- 
tian cotton brought 73 cents per pound. 
As a result of last season’s success a 
greater acreage of cotton will be planted 
this spring, and a majority of this will be 
Egyptian long staple cotton. Some Pima- 
Egyptian cotton, which is even a longer 
staple variety than the Yuma-Egyptian, 
is being planted. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE SOCIAL CENTER OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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For rates and information about 
motor routes, side trips, write 


VERNON GOODWIN 


Vice President and Managing Director 























Van Nuys Hotel 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
OPERATED BY E. L. POTTER CO. 


The Van Nuys is known 
the world over among the 
best class of travelers for 
its high standard of service 
and its homelike surround- 


ings and atmosphere. Its 
biggest patronage is from 
the better class of travelers 
on the Pacific Coast and 
that tells the story. a af 


Write for rates and full particulars or for any 
other information about Southern California. 


B. W. Thompson and A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 
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How the Armies’ need for meat 
was answered 


N a fighting man’s ration meat is the important item. Twenty 
ounces of fresh beef, or its equivalent, is called for daily. 

To supply the meat needs of an army that was suddenly expanded 
from 100,000 to 1,500,000 is a tremendous task. Added to the needs 
of the Allies, it is a staggering one. 

In one week, Swift (@, Company was called upon to supply the 
Allies and the American Army abroad 24,000,000 pounds of meat and 
fats—enough to have fed America’s peace-time army for more than 
six months. 

An order of this size means the dressing of 13,000 cattle and 
200,000 hogs. 

To move the finished products 800 freight cars were needed. Of 
these, 650 were from the Swift refrigerator fleet. 

Three days after the order was received by Swift © Company ship- 
ments began, and the whole amount was rolling seaward within a week. 

Swift & Company’s entire resources have been geared to every war 
demand. Since January 1, 1918, over 400 carloads of our products 
per week have been shipped abroad on war requirements. 

The Nation’s meat-supply machinery has stood the test. 

Not once has there been a failure to meet the Government’s needs. 

This service Swift & Company performs without governmental 
guarantee of profit, and with a limit of 9 per cent return on capital 
employed in the meat departments. This means about two cents 
on very dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 






































